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Eton College, the most famous of English 
public schools, is situated in the town of 
Eton, in Buckinghamshire, on the left bank 
' of the Thames. It is opposite Windsor, 
and is twenty-two miles west from London 
by road. It was founded in 1440 by King 
Henry VI., who bestowed upon it large 
gifts from his own demesne lands, and 
those belonging to some priories the reve- 
nues of which had been appropriated to re- 
ligious houses abroad. Originally, provi- 
sions were made for one provost, ten priests 
or fellows, four clerks, six choristers, one 
master, twenty-five poor scholars, and as 
many poor men, or beadsmen. The royal 
founder intended that Eton should be a 
seminary for a college in one of the univer- 
sities, and accordingly founded, at the same 
time, King’s College, Cambridge, to which 
the course of studies at Eton was to be pre- 


The first stone of the college was laid 
July 8, 1441, and in 1443 Henry VI. in- 
¢reased the number of scholars to seventy, 
and limited the number of beadsmen to 
thirteen. In modern times the officers, etc., 
fhave been as follows: a provost appointed 
‘y the crown, a vice-provost, 6 fellows, 2 
chapleins called conducts, 10 lay clerks, 10 
choristers, beside inferior officers and ser- 
vants, and 70 scholars who have been called 
“King’s scholars”’ since the reign of George 
Ill. Being a Lancastrian school, Eton was 
not so prosperous under the rule of the 


day is more than £7000. 

The college buildings at Eton are in the 
form of two quadrangles, the material em- 
ployed being mostly brick, with some free- 

That these buildings are of impos- 
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College at seventeen, they become superan- 
nuated, and are obliged to leave at eight- 
een. If put upon the roll, they can remain 
until the age of nineteen. According to the 
provisions made, the collegers must be born 
in England, and of parents lawfully mar- 
ried; it is also advised in the statutes that 


_ they shall be educated free of expense, and 


shall wear some kind of coarse uniform, but 
neither of these two directions is observed. 
The parents of each foundation scholar are 
expected to pay, if able, a small sum yearly 
of about £6 or £7. Each year the twelve 
head boys are put on the roll of King’s Col- 
lege, and remain at Eton until there is a va- 
cancy, or until superannuated. After being 
admitted to King’s College, the Etonians 
are allowed every privilege free of expense, 
and in three years they succeed to fellow- 
ships. The number of scholars entering 
King’s Cellege from Eton yearly is usually 
four. Two scholarships are also provided . 
at Merton College, Oxford, for collegers 
from Eton who have not been elected for 
King’s College; the latter being called por- 
tioniste, or, as corrupted, postmasters. An 
annual prize of £50 was established by 
Prince Albert in 1842, for excellence in 
modern languages. 

By far the greater number of Etonians 
are not foundation scholars, and are called 
oppidans. These do not board in the col- 
lege, and the yearly expenses of each oppi- 
dan amount to about £150 or £200, The 
sixth form is the highest in the school, and 
the number admitted is limited to twenty- 
two, the ten highest being styled monitors, 
while the head boy is called “ the captain.” 
The classes are divided between an upper 
and lower school, for which there are a 
head master and a lower master, twelve as- 
sistant masters in the upper school, and 
four in the lower, beside a mathematical 
master, There are also teachers of the 
French, Italian and German languages. 
THe course of instruction at Eton is almost 
entirely classical, and mathematics and the 
modern languages are only studied in extra 
hours, 

The annual elections at Eton take place 
the last of July. The black hat and white 
neckerchief are the distinguishing marks of 
an Eton boy’s attire. Fagging, that system 
of English schools by which one set of boys 
is made subject to the orders of another 
and higher set, has been in high favor at 
Eton. A peculiar ceremony, called the 


) 
/ 
paratory. 
House of York, and was deprived of many 
. of its former possessions by Edward IV. 
. But finding more favor with the Tudors, it 
was specially excepted from the act of par- 
liament, passed during the reign of Henry 
VIIL., for the dissolution of colleges and 
chantries. At that time its income was es- 
timated to amount to £1100. In 1606 the 
income was only £652, but at the present 
ing and elegant appearance, may be seen 
from the fine view given on page 405, of 
: Eton College Chapel. The foundation 
scholars are lodged and boarded in the col- 
lege, and to distinguish them from the 
others, they are called collegers. These col- 
legers may be admitted from the age of 
eight to sixteen; and if-theif Names arenot 
| placed on the roll for admission to King’s 
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Eton montem, was formerly observed every pears, it would not be sufficient to say that, 
two years, but after 1759 was enacted only as an architectural work, it is the pride of 
once in three years, and has been discontin- Cambridge, and surpasses in magnificence 
ued since 1844. On this occasion the boys any edifice at Oxford; it is allowed to be- 
formed in procession and marched about superior to every gothic building in Eu- 
one mile and a half, to an elevation on the rope. Without, the prodigious stones of 
Bath road called Salt Hill, the head boy of which it consists—the vast buttresses by 
the foundation scholars being installed as. which it is supported—the loftiness and ex- 
leader and captain. At this place they tent of the building—the fine proportions of 
passed the day, refreshed themselves witha the tower and pinnacles; and, within, the 
hountiful breakfast and dinner, enjoyed grand extended view—the admirable arched 
music afithe various ceremonies pertain- roof, without the support of any pillars, dis- 
ing to the time, and occasion, and col- playing all the richness of its fine fanwork— 
lected toll from all by and specta- and the matchless paintings on its windows 
tors. Large numbers. of came to all combine to impress the beholder with 
visit the scene, which was even emotions which can be better felt than 


graced by the presence of the royal ; described.” 
and the contributions, called salt, have in Another writer says, in reference to this 
some instances exceeded the sum of £1000. : “The great cause of our admira- 


The expenses were deducted from the sum tion, upon the first entrance into this chapel, 
received, and the remainder was then paid is the unity of design; from which it ap- 
over to the captain, who was the recipient pears to be smaller than in reality, or than 
of a gift from the queen in 1847, toindem- on frequent examination it would do; a cir- 
nify him for the loss which he sustained by cumstance invariably happening to those 
the omission of the ceremony. who visit the church of St. Peter at Rome. 

Many celebrated men have been educated Thegrand whole instantly fills the eye, with- 
at Eton; among others, John Hales, the out any abatement or interruption. When 
poet Waller, Harley, Earl of Oxford, Sir we find leisure for the detail, we may ad- 
Robert Walpole, Earl Camden, Lord Bol- mire the infinite parts which compose the 
ingbroke, Lord Lyttleton, the Earl of Chat- roof, and the exquisite finishing of the arms 
ham, the Hon. Robert Boyle, Gray the and cognizances of the House of Lancaster; 
poet, Stevens the editor of Shakspeare, and regret that, being so large, they should 
Horace Walpole, Fox, Canning, the Marquis bestuck against the finely-wrought pilasters, | 
of Wellesley, Henry Hallam, the Duke of like monumental tablets in a parish-church. 
Wellington, and Lord Derby. The stained glass heightens the effect of the 

King’s College, also founded by Henry stonework, and gives it a tint which can 
VL. which has already been mentioned as never be produced by any wash of lime, 
the goal looked forward to by the collegers with whatever substance it may be com- 
of Eton, is celebrated for its wonderfully bined, when the light passes through dimin- 
beautiful chapel, the erection of which vutive squares of raw white glass. Asso 
spread over nearly one hundred years. The much is added to architectural excellence, 
following description does justice to some how great soever it may be, by a sober and 
of its beauties: “It is impossible forany uniform tone of color—somewhat, if the ex- 
one to approach the building without rever- pression be allowable, between glare and 
ence. The architectural skill of the fif- sombre—the modern improvers of our ca- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries is here dis- thedrals have shown judgment in abandon- 
played in its utmost perfection. Itappears, ing the plain white or yellow which per- 
from the will of the founder, Henry VI., vades the cathedrals of Ely and Wells. 
that it is not built exactly according to his King Henry VL., as it is evident from the 
original plan, but the work was continued, injunction.he makes, in the instance of both 
though too parsimoniously, by Edward IV. his colleges, against superfluous masonry, 
and Richard [11,; the chapel, its roof, exte- never intended a roof so splendidly elabo- 
rior decorations, turrets and pinnacles, to- rate as that designed and perfected under 
gether with its interior oratories, and the the auspices of his successors. His objec- 
glazing of the windows, were completed by tion.was mot tethe difficulty or impractica- 
Henry VI.; but the finishing hand was bility of the work but to the enormous 
given to it by Henry As it now expenseit- would require.”’_ 
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AN ENGLISH RACE-CUP. 


No member of the whole brute creation 
ean claim a higher place in the estimation 
of mankind than the horse, and his beauty, 
his intelligenee, and his inherent nobleness 

' disposition, have been the themes of 
many writers, who have celebrated the vir- 
‘nes of their favorites in prose and verse. 
in pleasure and in danger, for use or for 
paceantry, the horse is a companion and as- 
sistant valued highly by the bravest and the 
proudest; for he is fitted for the one by his 
cowage and obedience, and for the other by 
his pride, grace and beauty. Strength is 
his, and he uses it for man’s benefit in the 
most unsparing manner, performing, tasks 
that, without his aid, would be arduous in-_ 
deed. He appreciates the kindness of his 


keeper, and is capable of an affection the 
most enduring and sincere, which he will 
show in many unmistakable ways more elo- 
quent than words. In war, he is terrible; 
in elegant use, beautiful; and on the race- 
course, fascinating; as the eager strained 
attention of the assembled crowd attests, 
while its members watch with bated breath 
to see the result of the rivalry, each one 
hopeful for his chosen favorite. 

In no country has the race-course become 
so much a national institution, or horse- 
racing excited such universal enthusiasm, 
as in England, famous for its Chester, Der- 
by, Ascot and Goodwood, places where 
nobles and plain citizens meet and jostle 


wone another, united, for once, by one com- - 


: HEROES OF THE RACE-COURSE. 
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mon interest. The English thoroughbred, or 
race-horse, surpasses all other horses in 
strength, power of endurance and speed, 
having come off conqueror in all instances 
where it has been matched against the finest 
specimens of Barb, Turk and Arabian. The 
superiority of the thoroughbred has been 
declared to be the result of the greater se- 
lidity and compactness of its bones, in com- 
parison with those of every other variety of 
horse; the shankbone of a thoroughbred 
outweighing that of a cart-horse, though the 
Jatter is twice the size of the former. A 
mention of the great race of English horses, 
celebrated for their exploits upon the turf, 
cannot fail to suggest the name of Flying 
‘Childers, a truly famous horse in his day, 
and of the English Eclipse, a horse which 
enjoyed the proud distinetion of never find- 
‘ing a superior, and died in 1789, after hav- 
ing won for his owner more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, Of more modern 
celebrities, the number is not small, and 
happy is the owner of the horse that wins 
for him the purse that goes with such a cup 
as the one well represented by our engrav- 
ing, on page 408, which, as our readers will 
readily see, is an elegant work of art, beau- 
tiful alike in design and execution. 
America has been more celebrated for its 
‘trotting-horses than for any others, and the 
‘Trotting-Match has won favor in Buropean 
circles, Horses well adapted to whirling 
over the road the light wagons which Amer- 
icans delight in, hold a place in the popular 
estimation similar to that given to the race- 
horse in England. But it does not follow 
that America has not possessed distinguished 
candidates for those honors of the turf more 
properly belonging to the racer. In proof 
of this, we need only recall the celebrated 
race which took place in the spring of 1828, 
on the Union Course, Long Island, between 
American Eclipse and Sir Henry, for a stake 
of twenty thousand dollars, to be decided in 
three heats of four miles each. An im- 
mense crowd was attracted to the spot, and 
the whole American public was interested 
in the result, American Eclipse being re- 
garded as the representative of the North, 
and Sir Henry of the South. The follow- 
ing description of the second heat, written 
by a spectator, is sufficiently vivid and stir- 
ring: ‘The horses, after a lapse of thirty 
minutes, were called up for a second heat. 
I attentively viewed Eclipse while saddling, 
“and was surprised to find that, to appear- 
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ance, he had not only entirely recovered, 
but seemed full of mettle, lashing and 
reaching out with his hindfeet, anxious and 
impatient to renew the contest. Mr. Purdy, 
having mounted his favorite, was perfectly 
at home and self-confident. The signal be- 
ing again given, he went off rapidly from 
the start; Sir Henry being now entitled to 
the inside, took the track and kept the lead, 
followed closely by Eclipse, whom Mr. Pur- 
dy at once brought to his work, knowing 
that game and stoutness was his play, and 
his only chance of success that of driving 
his’ speedy adversary up to the top of his 
rate without giving him the least respite. 
Henry went steadily on, nearly to the top 
of his. speed, keeping a gap open between 
himself and Eclipse of about seven-eighths, 
or until, toward the conclusion of the third 
mile, they had arrived nearly opposite the 
four-mile distance-post. Here Mr. Purdy 
made his run, and when they had advanced 
forty yards further, which brought them to 
the end of the third mile, was close up, 
say nose and tail. They now entered upon 
the fourth and last mile, which commences 
with a turn or sweep the moment you leave 
the starting-post. Here the crowd was im- 
mense. I was at this moment on horse- 
back, stationed down the stretch or straight 
run, a short distance below the winning- 
post, in company with a friend, J. Buckley, 
the jockey, who kept close to me during the 
whole race. We pushed out into the centre 
or open space of the ground, in order to ob- 
taina more distinct view of the struggle 
which we saw making for the lead; every- 
thing depended upon this effort of Purdy; 
well he knew it; his case was a desperate 
one and required a desperate attempt; it 
was to risk all for all; he did not hesitate. 
When the horses had got about one-third of 
the way round the sweep, they had so far 
cleared the crowd as to afford us a distinct 
view of them a little before they reached 
the centre of the turn; Eclipse had lapped 
Henry about head and girth, and appeared 
evidently in the act of passing. Here Buck- 
ley vociferated, ‘See Eclipse! look at Purdy! 
By heavens,’on the inside? I was all at- 
tention. Purdy was at the left hand or in- 
side of Henry; I felt alarmed for the conse- 
quences, satisfied that he had then hazarded 
all, and feared that Walden would take ad- 
vantage of his position, and by running in, 
force him against or inside one of the poles. 
When they had proceeded a little more than 


half way round the sweep, the horses were 
adead lap; when about three-fourths round, 
Eclipse’s quarter covered Henry’s head and 
neck, and just as they had finished the 
bend, and were entering upon the straight 
run, which extends along the back part of 
the course, Eclipse, for the first time, was 
fairly clear and ahead. He now, with the 
help of the persuaders, which were freely 
bestowed, kept up his run, and continued 
gradually, though slowly, to gain during the 
remaining three-quarters of a mile, and 
came in about two lengths ahead. As they 
passed up the stretch, or last quarter of a 
mile, the shouting, clapping of hands, wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, long and loud ap- 
plause sent forth by the Eclipse party, ex- 
ceeded all description; it seemed to roll 
along the track as the horses advanced, re- 
sembling the loud and reiterated shout of 
contending armies.” 

It is only necessary to add that in the 
third heat Eclipse was the winner, after a 
fierce struggle, thus closing the most fa- 
mous race run in this country. The three 
heats, or twelve miles, were accomplished 
in twenty-three minutes, fifty and a half 
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seconds, and it was estimated that, aside 
from the given prize of twenty thousand 
dollars, at least two hundred thousand dol- 
lars passed from one side to the other. This 
race established the fame of Eclipse as the 
champion of the American course, until his 
death in 1839. Some of his descendants 
have been numbered among the most fa- 
mous of race-horses. 

The birthplace of the horse is believed to 
have been Tartary or Scythia, and the Tar- 
tar horse is looked upon as the original type 
of the noble animai. Scattered by degrees 
through Persia, Egypt and Arabia, in the 
course of centuries it became modified into 
the graceful, beautiful Arabian. Further 
to the west, in Northern Europe, the horse 
showed different characteristics, as in the 
wild wiry rovers of the Don—well adapted. 
to their Cossack riders—the large powerful 
Flanders charger, the spirited wagon-horse 
of Normandy, the heavy Belgian beast of 
burden, and the hardy shaggy ponies of 
Sweden, Norway or Iceland. The Span- 
iards gained their beautiful graceful Genet, 
and in England the height of improvement 
was reached in the Thoroughbred. 


THE QUARREL. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY, 


There had been quite a lively discussion 
Between Mr. X. and his wife, 

And—alas, that my pen should record itl— 
The argument ended in strife. 

So the once loving pair were divided, 
And each thought the other unkind, 

And proudly the stray thought derided 
That both might, perhaps, have been blind. 


Mrs. X. had extolled all the fashions, 
Declared they were “‘ perfectly sweet,” 
The while she examined the prices 
Set forth in her favorite sheet. 
Mr. X.—perhaps fearful his pocket 
Would suffer from feelings like these— 
Responded with ridicule ready, 
And far too much justice to please. 


The lady replied with great spirit, 
Defending herself and her sex, 
Declaring they never did merit 
The comments men made just to vex. 
Then she hinted that some men were narrow, 
And hated to share with a wife; 
That they thought she might do with a little, 
And cut and contrive all her life. 
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To which he replied, somewhat nettled, 
That women were never content 

With sharing—' twas long ago settled 
That on gaining the whole they were bent. 

There was never a bound to their wishes, 
One granted, on came twenty more 

Just as urgent and just as expensive 

As those they had pleaded before. 


“O now, Mr. X.,” cried the lady, 
“‘You’re proving what I have just said; 
You’re always with ridicule ready 
To pour on mg innocent head. 
If ever I ask for a bonnet, 
Or ‘hint that I want a new dress, 
You’re always so terribly solemn 
Tis plain the thought gives you distress, 


“ And I’m not an extravagant woman! 

Just look at what other folks wear! 

I declare, you are almost inhuman 
To talk—as you have. I declare, 

If I'd married that rich judge who wooed me, 
And whom I gave up all for you, 

I might have had bonnets and dresses, 
And diamonds, too, not a few!’ 


“ Well, madam, since you seem to regret him— 

He was ugly, and old, and morose— 

I am sure that I wish you had had him 

p To give you your diamonds and clothes, 

It is plain that you value your husband 
For his money more than his love, 

And esteem the gay baubles of fashion 
A lifelong devotion above.” 


Too angry to answer, the lady 
Sat silent, pretending to read, 

While her husband picked up the day’s paper 

And seemed all its items to heed. 


\ 
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With faces turned away from each other, 
They sat thus in silence an hour, 

And then each began to discover 
That love had not lost all its power. 


She thought—“‘ I’m so sorry I said that 
About rich Judge Blank—the old bore! 

I'd rather have Frank with a dollar 
Than him with a million, or more.” 

He thought—“‘ I was cruel to speak so 
To Jennie, my dear little wife; 

I’m proud of her grace and her beauty, 
Her love is the joy of my life.” 


But pride kept them both from confession 
A little while longer—and then 

Mrs. X., with a winning expression, 
Said—‘‘ Frank, most provoking of men, 

How long are you going to be angry? 


I was wrong.” 


“No,” said he, “it was I;” 


And the handclasp and kiss that quick followed 
Cleared the last cloud from love’s sunny sky. 


ODESSA. 


he Russian city and seaport of Odessa 
is situated on the shore of a bay in the north- 


west part of the Black Sea, between the 
mouths of the rivers Dniester and Dnieper. 
It is distant about ninety miles from Cher- 
son, eight hundred miles from Moscow, and 
three hundred and ninety miles from Con- 


stantinople. It is built upon a broad pla- 
teau which stretches out at an elevation of 
about eighty feet above the sea, to which it 
descends almost perpendicularly, the town 
communicating with the beach by means of 
a wide stairway of two hundred steps. The 
view of Odessa on page 413 is very fine, and 
will give the reader a better idea of the ap- 
pearance of the city than any description in 
words could suggest. Stretching backward 
from the town, the plateau on which it 
stands spreads out into vast and dreary 
steppes which are almost entirely destitute 
of any signs of vegetation, and from this 
arid plain the summer winds blow dense 
clouds of dust over the city. 

The streets of Odessa are wide and laid 
out at right angles, and a number of squares 
are adorned with flourishing trees whose 
welcome shade in summer is a delight to the 
rambler. The place is enclosed within a 
wall, and is defended by a fort at the south- 
east extremity, and by a number of batter- 
ies along the shore, while a row of barracks 


oceupies the space extending between the 
town and harbor. The roadstead is exposed 
to east winds, but the anchorage is good, 
and an inner harbor capable of atcommodat- 
ing three hundred vessels at the quays has 
been formed by two moles, Many hand- 
some buildings line the boulevard which 
runs along the shore, and it is also further 
ornamented by a number of monuments, 
of which the most remarkable is a bronze 
statue of the Duke of Richelieu, a French 
emigre who enlisted in the service of the 
ezar, and was governor from 1803 to 1814, 
materially improving the appearance and 
commercial prosperity of the town during 
his administration of its affairs. 

Conspicuous among other buildings for 
their size and elegance are the cathedral and 
other churches, government house, admiral- 
ty, custom house, hospital, exchange, mu- 
seum, opera house andtheatre. The houses 
are for the most part well built, the mate- 
rial used being a soft calcareous stone. The 
educational privileges are gbod, there being 
many schools, a college, several libraries, 
both public and circulating, a botanical gar- 
den, and a museum for South Russian an- 
tiquities which was founded in 1825. 

The climate of Odessa is usually consid- 
ered healthy, but the heat in summer is in- 
tense, while in winter the port is common- 
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ly closed by ice for nearly two months, so 
that the inhabitants are subjected to the 
extremes of heat and cold during the year. 
The people also suffer some inconvenience 
from the great searcity of good water, aris- 
ing from the aridity of the surrounding 


country, which, with the exception of a nar- 
row strip along the shore, stretches out in 
the desolate and barren steppes we have al- 
ready mentioned. The supply of water for 
the town is conveyed, by means of an aque- 
duct, about twenty miles, from extensive 
reservoirs, artesian wells having been sunk 
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as deep as six hundred feet without success. 

There is but little manufacturing interest 
in Odessa, but as it is a free port for most 
articles of commerce its trade is very exten- 
sive. Agriculture is also a profitable pursuit, 
as the soil of the districts bordering on the 


@ 
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north side, is very productive, and yields 
fine crops of grain, particularly wheat, the 
most of which is exported through Odessa 
to the ports of the Mediterranean and Great 
Britain. A large number of sailing vessels 
enter the port annually, flying the Austrian, 


steppes in the interior, especially on the 
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British, Sardinian and Greek colors; and 
steamers ply from Odessa to the ports on the 
Danube and the Crimea, Cherson, Constan- 
tinople and England. The population of 
this Russian city is composed of a mixture 
of races, and is principally made up of Rus- 
sians, Greeks, Jews and Germans; and the 
commercial interests of the town are mostly 
in the hands of Italians, English, French 
and Armenians. 

The history of Odessa does not take us 
back into the dim ages of the past, and tell 
us of centuries of growth, splendor and 
action, as does that of many cities. It is of 
very modern establishment, dating its exist- 
ence as a place of any note from the year 
1792, when the site for the city was chosen 
by Catherine II., only a few houses then 
occupying the spot, which was called Khod- 
ja-berg. The empress bestowed the name 
of Odessus upon the embryo town, which 
has since been Italianized into Odessa. In 
1794 the town was founded, and a number 
of regiments were employed upon the con- 


struction of public works, and in the course 
of a few years considerable progress had 
been made. The work was continued by 
Alexander I., who reduced the import and 
export duties. The port was opened in 1817, 
and the declaration made that the inhabi- 
tants should be free from taxation for thirty 
years. In consequence of the fort of Odes- 
sa having fired upon a British steamer under 
a flag of truce during the Crimean war, the 
town was bombarded by a French and Eng- 
lish squadron on April 22, 1854; but the fire 
was principally directed against the batter- 
ies and the vessels in the harbor. During 
the following month the British steam frig- 
ate Tiger ran aground in the night during a 
fog, and was fired on by the Russians, and 
the entire crew made prisoners. Progress, 
which yokes the world to its car, whether 
the powers that be wish it or not, has been 
busy at work in Russia, where it finds every- 
thing to retard its advancement, and the 
seaport of Odessa, so little time ago a mere 
hamlet, joins in the onward march. 


MOTHS. 


Moths and butterflies, two varieties of in- 
sects belonging to the same order, must be 
classed among the most graceful and beau- 
tiful of the inhabitants of the air. Their 
fairy-like forms, their brilliant yet delicate 
colors, often heightened in effect by the con- 
trasts of the shining hues, make them in- 
variably objects of admiration. Says an 
eminent authority: ‘‘ Moths and butterflies, 
in comparison with other orders of insects, 
are well entitled to the rank of nobility, for 
among them we find no impudent beggars 
and spongers, as among the flies; no para- 
sites, as in some of the wingless insects; no 
working class, as among the hymenopterous 
insects—bees, wasps and gallflies; no musi- 
cians, as among the family of crickets, grass- 
hoppers, katydids and cicades; but all of 
these are aristocratic idlers, who, dressed 
with silver, and gold, and purple, and orna- 
mented with ever-varying splendor, have 
naught to do but to seek their own pleasure, 
and charm away their brief existence, flut- 
tering from bough to bough, and satiating 
themselves with the sweet nectar of flowers.”’ 

The wings of the moth are four in num- 
ber, and are generally flat and covered with 
extremely small scales, sometimes called 
JSeathers. These scales are really only an- 


other form of the hairs with which the 
wings of most insects are furnished; they 
are set closely together, and overlap each 
other like the tiles upon the roof of a house. 
To these minute scales are due the exquisite 
hues of the insects, and the metallic tints 
often observed are produced by the presence 
of very delicate stripes upon the scales. 

We all know that every brilliant butterfly 
or light-winged moth has once been a creep- 
ing voracious caterpillar, and the transfor- 
mation of so repulsive an insect into one so 
etherea] and beautiful is one of the many 
wonders of nature. The one great occupa- 
tion of the caterpillar is eating, and as it 
consequently increases in size it changes its 
skin, from time to time, for another better 
suited to its increased dimensions, After 
the allotted length of time devoted to cater- 
pillar life has expired, it passes into another 
stage of existence, in which it is called a 
pupa or chrysalis. While in this latter form 
life is seemingly suspended, for the dormant 
insect neither eats nor moves. In some 
cases it is entirely surrounded by a stiff 
horny envelop, the ridges and prominences 
of which indicate the position of the limbs 
of the future insect. In other varieties the 
chrysalis is enclosed within a less unyielding 
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covering, which leaves the limbs more free- 
dom; and the dried larva or caterpillar skin 
protects from outside injuries the tender 
embryo within, When the necessary time 
has elapsed, which varies with each species, 
the matured insect escapes from its prison- 
house to rejoice in the sunshine and live out 
its gay free life with other creatures of its 
kind. 

That the transformation of the crawling 
destructive caterpillar to the bright beauti- 
ful butterfly or the light-winged moth is one 


of the most wonderful facts in natural his- 


tory has long been conceded, and man, in 
his eagerness for consolation in view of the 
many sorrows of earthly life, has likened his 
own release from the bonds of flesh to the 
bursting from its prison of the perfected and 
rejoicing insect. The butterfly may be 
more exquisitely colored and dazzling to the 
eye than its humbler companion, the moth, 
but they are of the same family, and share 
with each other the family peculiarities. 
The lately imprisoned moth, on first emerg- 
ing from its retirement, has often soft and 
crumpled wings which are soon strengthened 
by air and sunshine so as to allow of flight. 
An eloquent writer on the beauties and won- 
ders of the insect world speaks of butter- 
flies in terms which are in most respects 
equally appropriate for the moths. “ The 
butterfly which amuses you with its aerial 
excursions, one while extracting _ nectar 
from the tube of the honeysuckle, and then, 
the very image of fickleness, flying to a rose 
as if to contrast the hue of its wings with 
that of the flower on which it reposes, did 
not come into the world as you now behold 
it. At its first exclusion from the egg, and 
for some months of its existence afterward, 
it was a wormlike caterpillar, crawling upon 
sixteen short legs, greedily devouring leaves 
with two jaws, and seeing by means of 
twelve eyes so minute as to be nearly imper- 
ceptible without the aid of a microscope. 
You now view it with wings capable of 
rapid and extensive flights; of its sixteen 
feet, ten have disappeared, and the remain- 
ing six are in most respects wholly unlike 
those to which they have succeeded ; its jaws 
have vanished, and are replaced by a curled- 
up proboscis, suited only for sipping liquid 
sweets; the form of its head is entirely 
changed; two long horns project from its 
upper surface; and instead of twelve invis- 
ible eyes, you behold two, very large, and 
composed of at least seventeen thousand 


convex lenses, each supposed to be a distinct 
and effective eye!’ Nor, says our author, 
is the insect any more changed in outside 
appearance than in internal structure. 

The first division of the moth family which 
we will notice, and perhaps the most re- 
markable one, is the Death’s-head Moth, a 
very large kind, with long narrow wings, 
well adapted for flight. It is variegated 
with dark brown and yellow, and owes its 
name to a deep orange mark on the back of 
the thorax which curiously resembles the 
front of a human skull. From its singular 
and unprepossessing appearance, the insect 
has been looked upon with superstitious 
dread and dislike, and its presence has been 
imagined to predict pestilence, while the 
plaintive squeaking sound which it is capa- 
ble of giving forth when annoyed or molest- 
ed, has only served to add to the fear and 
distrust it sometimes inspires. It has avery 
short trunk, and is a sworn foe to bees, of- 
ten enteringa hive to devour the honey. It 
is commonly supposed that the moth has 
power to frighten the bees by the noise or 
squeak of which we have spoken, since it 
never appears to be attacked by them, not- 
withstanding its unarmed condition and 
their own weapons of defence. The Death’s- 
head Moth is a European species. 

The Lime-tree Sphinx flies at night, and 
is found mostly on elms, horse-chestnuts 
and limes, which trees are the abodes of the 
caterpillars of the kind. Many moths have 
transparent wings, and the Humming-bird 
Moth belongs to this order. It may often 
be seen in our gardens in the June and July 
evenings, hovering over the flowers like a 
humming-bird, and sipping their sweets by 
means of its Jong tube. 

A celebrated and important member of 
the moth family is the Silkworm Moth, a 
native of northern China, from which coun- 
try a large portion of the silk so much in de- 
mand for the markets of Europe and Amer- 
ica is supplied. Wonderful indeed is this 
little creature, which furnishes by its labors 
the materia] for those silken robes that are 
the favorite and highly-prized garments of . 
the rich, the beautiful, and the fashionable. 
Since their first introduction into Europe in 
the sixth century, silkworms have been im- 
ported into both France and Italy, and in 
these countries its cultivation has become a 
thriving business. As soon as the insect 
attains its full size it ceases to eat, and seeks 
some suitable place where it can commence 
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the mannfacture of its own shroud. It first 
spins several threads in different directions 
and suspends itself in their midst; then, as 
it continues to spin, it constantly twists it- 
self ground until it is completely enveloped 
in a thick cocoon of silk. The work of the 
silk-raiser is to carefully unwind the delicate 
silken thread which has been known to be 
more than one thousand one hundred feet 
long. The usual food of the silkworm is 
the white mulberry, but it will eat lettuce 
and the leaves of the maple, oak, pear and 
apple tree; its cultivation is not at all diffi- 
cult, and was attempted in this country 
some time since, but was given up by many 


as unprofitable, the cheapness of labor in 
China and Europe enabling those countries 
to furnish silk at less than it can be afforded 
in the United States. These little insects, 
in the exercise of their wonderful ingenuity, 
' produce annually silk to the value of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Beside the variety of silkworm just men- 
tioned there still are others capable of the 
same work, among the Arrindy silkworm of 
India, which is reputed to furnish silk of 
remarkable strength and durability. Itfeeds 
upon the'castor-oil plant. 

Some of the moths rival the butterflies in 
beauty, and conspicuous among them is the 
Luna or Green Emperor Moth, a native of 
the United States. Its wings are of a light 
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yellowish green color, and are extended into 
a swallow-tail shape. They are beautified 
by eye-spots near the centre, and measure 
four inches across. The caterpillar lives 
upon walnut trees, and silk might be made 
from the cocoon which itspins. In autumn 
or spring these cocoons may be picked up 
from the ground beneath the trees visited 
by this species. 

The Corn Emperor Moth is reddish yel- 
low, and its wings measure three and a half 
inches across. The Pale Emperor Moth is 


small but handsomely colored. The Pro- 
metheus is of a deep smoky brown, the Poly- 
phemus of a dull ochre color clouded with 


black, and with spotted wings which ex- 
pand sixinches. The Cecropiais of a dusky 
reddish brown, and the wings, six inches in 
expanse, are finely variegated. The cater- 
pillar is light green, and lives on fruit trees, 
A very large splendid moth is the Regal 
Walnut Moth, olive-colored, with wings ex- 
tending six and six and a half inches wide. 

Some of the moths are celebrated for their 
destructive propensities while in the cater- 
pillar state, as the Tent Caterpillar, which 
does so much damage to fruit trees. The 
American Cankerworm Moth is also noted 
for its depredations among fruit trees and 
currant bushes, while the Cloth or Car- 
pet Moth is the terror of housekeepers, and 
the Corn Moth is the pest of granaries. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Morper! murder! Help! O help!’ 

Such was the cry breaking sharply upon 
a scene of profound peace, rest and security. 

The great round moon rode full and high 
in the clear blue of the sky, flooding the en- 
tranced earth with the wondrous light. 
Like a silver mirror lay the lakelet, scarce a 
.Tipple astir. Dark sweep of wood and broad 
stretch of pasture land, each mapped out in 
its own distinctness, were silent and peace- 
ful, save now and then the hoarse trill of 
the frog, or the mournful cry of the whip- 
poorwill. Across the lake rose the dark 
heights of hills, which were almost moun- 
tains, girding the horizon, and in the open- 
ing before them shone a golden speck of 
triple lights from the windows of Lakeville, 
as it was known in the neighborhood, a fine 
country-seat belonging to the great lady of 
the town, Miss Serena Anderson, The 
trees behind the house hid all signs of the 
town, which nestled below the rise of 
ground on which the mansion stood, in a 
sunny green valley. Only this feeble shim- 
mer from the aristocratic windows gave sign 
of human vicinity to the lake, for, though 
on the bank opposite them stood a small 
rough building, a compound of cabin and 
hut, no light or sound evinced occupation. 

The katydids, startled from a long pause, 
took up again their shrill eerie chattering, 
and then droned off into silence. Through 
the sounds of insect life, and murmuring 
frog notes, came steadily a faint muffled 
noise, as of even blows. Two woodmen, in 
a cart-track down amongst the woods, were 
taking advantage of the moonlight, and 
loading up their teams for an early start in 
the morning. Two honest, hard-working, 
simple-minded men, who found it perplex- 
ing enough to make both ends meet at the 
close of the year, and keep wife and chil- 
dren in decent comfort, without troubling 
their brains with any deeper problem. 

They worked silently, not by any means 
because thrilled by the subtle solemn spell * 
of that glorious moonlight, but because they 
were tired with their long day’s fatigue, and 
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had long ago worked off the effervescence of 
their morning spirits. 

Neatly and deftly, then, they transferred 
the clean white pine sticks from the great 
pile to their carts, and only paused, now and 
then, to wipe off the drops of perspiration, 
nor disturbed the tender hush of nature by 
their discordant speech, 


But that hush was broken more sharply 
than by cry of bird or insect. Wild, hoarse, 
in the shrieking voice of deadly extremity, 
suddenly rang out that cry: 

“Murder! murder! Help! help!” 

Nat Wilson dropped the stick he held and 
faced about. 

“*My God, John! did you hear that?” 

John Briggs had heard. His teeth were 
chattering as with the ague. 

“What shall we do? O Lord, what shall 
we do?” 

Nat Wilson stood with his head bent 
aside, listening with all his faculties. Noth- 
ing more; not another sound until the 
whippoorwill, startled, perhaps by the same 
sharp cry, trilled out sleepily his monoto- 
nous call again. No sound of crackling 
bush or dry limb, no rush of hasty steps. 

* Let’s go home, Nat,”’ said his compan- 
ion, feebly, 

“I’m going to find out where that noise 
comes from,’’ retorts Nat, sturdily, and 
hunts up the stoutest club frem his wood- 
pile. “ Hark?!’ 

What was it? a falling stone in the dis- 
tance, or the mutiled report of firearms? 


Neither could be sure, and in a moment 
more the faint echo died out. 

“Tt’s in the old hermit’s cabin, John. I 
reckon there’s trouble of some sort there, 
Come along, if you're a man, and see what 
fellow-creetur needs our help.” 

In no wise willing, but desperately afraid 
to be left alone, | s, Who was an acrant 
coward, seized a stick in his turn, and et 
along behind his companion. 

Nat Wilson dashed ahead, with al 
powerful strides, kept to the 
spaces, and did not take the shorte: le 
which led through | the high bushes amd ™- 
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wth. He gained the door of the 
building, half cabin half hovel, which stood 
on the bank of the lakelet, opposite the 
lights twinkling across the water from Miss 
Anderson’s stately mansion. It was open, 
and a broad rift of moonlight made a silver 
track across the roughly-boarded floor. 
Over that glistening path what had come 
hither, and whither had it passed away? 
Even fearless Wilson hesitated on that 
threshold. The moonlight crossed the floor, 
and stopped at the foot of a narrow bench, 
rather than bed; but there was a fall of 
drapery over it, and a dark stirless length 
stretched upon it. The light through the 
open door, and two little squares of window- 
glass, showed the rest of the room, with its 
two roughly-fashioned chairs, its narrow 
table and tiny fireplace, in which one or 
two red coals still blinked through the gray 


ashes. The quiet and silence somehow re- . 


assured the explorers. 

* Halloo, friend! did you call for help 
just now?”’ demanded Nat Wilson. 

No answer, but the same utter stillness 
and apparent peaceful quiet. 

Wilson strode forward, and laid his hand 

rather roughly on the speechless form. He 
drew it back with a great shudder, wet and 
slimy. 
“* My God, Briggs! here’s foul play! Strike 
a match, in the name of mercy! If you 
haven’t got one in your pocket, there might 
be some on the shelf there.” 

But Briggs had found his pipe and card of 
matches, for all his terrible fright. He 
struck it with desperate haste. 

“There’s a candle on the' table. Here, 
let me have the matches. The Lord have 
mercy! it is as I thought! My hand is cov- 
ered with blood—warm blood, too!’’ 

“Then the murderer must be near by,’’ 
gasped John Briggs, his teeth chattering 
and his cearse hair standing on end. 

Wilson did not answer. He had lifted 
the wick of the candle, and, as it blazed up 
steadily, he took it over to the bench. 

A ghastly horrible sight met their terrified 
eyes. There lay the wretched man covered 
with blood, his face horribly mangled, his 
mouth wide open, with protruding tongue, 
one eye lost from sight in a yawning wound, 
and the other rolled up in his head ina 
glassy stare. 

Even stout-hearted Nat Wilson recoiled, 
and, hastily setting down the candle, re- 
treated to the door. But it was not for 


flight, only to get a breath of fresh air to 
take away the giddiness produced by that 
sickening sight. 

“ Briggs,”’ said he, hoarsely, “we must 
get the village here as quick as we can. 
Whoever has done this is not far away. 
Plenty of hands could soon hunt up the 
murderer.” 

‘sh! How do you know but he is here, 
this very minute?” whispered Briggs, in a 
perfect panic of terror, his knees shaking, 
and his eyes rolling around the room. 

We'll soon decide that,” answered his 
companion, clutching his club more sav- 
agely; and he walked around the room; 
opening the closet-door, and peering into 
every possible hiding-place, without avail. 

Then he came back to the rude couch 
and closely examined the wound. 

“ He hasn’t been dead many minutes, if 
he is really dead now. Run down to the 
village to Squire James, and rouse up the 
folks, Briggs. Don’t be saving of your legs, 
either.” 

“No, no! I never’d dare to doit. How 
do I know who is hiding in the bushes?”’ 

“Stay here, then, and I’ll go myself. I'd 
have proposed that first, only I thought you 
would have liked the other better.” 

“No, indeed I wont. It isn’t safe for 
either of us to be alone. Do you want an- 
other murder?” 

“‘T aint so sure the poor creetur is dead, 
that’s all. Only see how warm his flesh 

But Briggs only cast a shuddering glance 
toward the gory head. All the wealth of 
the village could not have tempted him to 
have touched the corpse, if corpse it was. 

“Come along, Nat Wilson; the quicker 
we get away, the quicker there’ll be help 
for him. It’s after nine o’clock, and all the 
folks will be in bed.” 

Wilson reluctantly yielded. They left 
the candle burning, closed the door care- 
fully, and went hurrying down to their 
teams. The patient horses were standing 
cropping lazily at the grass of the turf be- 
neath them. 

“ Never mind the carts now,” says Wil- 
son, in the short stern tones of command, 
as he unhooks the traces, and leaps on his 
horse’s back. 

And down the cart-road, making a drowsy 
stir of bird and insect, they go cantering to- 
ward the village. An hour afterward the 
peaceful retirement of the scene is broken 
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up by trampling feet, and eager voices, and 
glimmering lanterns; group after group 
hurrying along, stumbling over stone and 
stick lying in the rude pathway, until the 
little room of the cabin is filled to over- 
flowing. 

Grave and dignified, the magistrate, 
Squire James, glances around upon the row 
of startled horrified faces. 

“This is a foul deed, good friends and 
ne says he; “‘let us, if‘ possible, 
bring its dastardly perpetrator to justice. 
Search all around the cabin thoroughly, in 
the woods and the pastures adjoining. In 
the morning all the highways shall be fol- 
lowed up.” 

“ Does any one know of any ill-will borne 

to the dead man yonder?” asked the cor- 
oner. 
No one could tel] a single instance. One 
and all had known him as a strange pecu- 
liar man; regarding his hermit habits, 
some with simple curiosity, and others with 
compassionate sympathy. He had so thor- 
oughly avoided all acquaintance, it was 
scarcely likely he could make a friend or 
foe in the town during the ten months that 
he had occupied the cabin. 

There was nothing among the simple 
relics left behind to throw any light upon 
the matter. The doctor, who had been 
carefully and thoroughly examining the 
corpse, gave his opinion that the man had 
died instantaneously from a ball through 
the brain, fired from a pistol in the hands of 
unknown parties. 

The scouting parties, who had been out 
with lanterns, beating down the path to the 
nearest highway, and searching the bushes, 
came back, one by one, with as meagre re- 
ports. No trace of the murderer, no slight- 
est clue. Only for the testimony of Wilson 
and Briggs, and the absence of any weapon, 
the coroner, and all the neighborhood, had 
been ready to believe the man had died by 
his own hand. 

One by one the villagers came and stood 
over the ghastly figure. Few of them had 
seen the hermit near enough to be able to 
recognize his features. But they were so 
disfigured now, that Mat Wing the store- 
keeper, who had had the most intimate 
dealings with him, declared that he should 
never have believed it to be the same man. 

It was nearly morning before the cabin 
was free from its crowd of visitors. Then 


two men were left to watch the corpse, and 
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the rest of the village returned home, to 
wonder and marvel. The Hermit of the 
Lake, who had been before a vague object 
of romantic interest, had now become the 
hero of a mysterious and terrible tragedy. 

It was but a feeble-link the morning light 
brought to them. The sharp-eyed coroner 
found a shred of black silk caught in a 
splinter of the rude board doorway, and 
down by the bank of the lake, along the 
narrow strip of damp earth, was still the 
plain impression of a foot, slender and nar- 
row, & woman’s foot, unquestionably. 

There had been plenty of women at the 
cabin during the excitement of the previous 
evening, but it was very soon ascertained 
that there were none in silk. And this was 
all the evidence obtained to convict the un- 
known murderer, The body was buried on 
a knoll, a little further to the right, and a 
wooden cross, painted white, marked the 
spot. A simple inscription told that an un- 
known hermit, whese very name could not 
be given, the of some foul assassin, 
slept there. 

This cross, rising white and bold against 
a dark background of pines, became a re- 
markable object in the landscape. You 
could see it, whichever route you took 


‘ across the lake, and from either of the lofty 


hills lying beyond. The servants said, 
likewise, that it was distinctly visible from 


the grand mansion at Lakeville, and that, 


when the mists hung between, it looked 
like a ghost, and seemed to be waving weird 
arms in threat or warning. And slowly the 
days slipped on into weeks, and weeks into 
months, and the excitement, for want of 
any material to feed upon, died out from 
the town. Not that it was forgotten, but 
no longer dwelt upon as a close and absorb- 
ing theme for consultation. The town had 
offered a moderate reward for the detection 
of the unknown murderer or murderers, but 
without the faintest expectation of its ever 
being called for. Austin Bradley the coro- 
ner, however, wrote down in his private 
journal an elaborate description of the 
whole affair. This was written the second 
day after the murder. Something like ten 
days afterward he took down the same book, 
and entered beneath it these brief jottings: 


“June 28th, 185-. The night of the mur- 
der Amy Atherton came home late into the 
evening, evidently flurried and disturbed, 
a corner of her black silk apron torn, and’a 
shred missing.” 


“On the same evening, June 28th, 185-, 
Charlie Creyton, the young cabinet-maker, 
was absent those same hours of the murder, 
and cautious inquiry proves that he was no- 
where in the village, at any store, shop or 
dwelling-house, But one of the appren- 
tices in the shop remembered his look of 
vexation and confusion, as he discovered a 
spray of oak caught in the button of his 
coat on the following morning, From which 
one would infer that he had been hurrying 
through tangled underbrush during the pre- 
vious evening. It is noticeable that he was 
not among those who visited the hermit’s 
cabin during the night, but manifested no 
great surprise when told of the tragedy, as 
he went to his shop the next morning.” 


“It is also beyond question that a boat 
crossed the lake that evening. The same 
slender footmarks were to be seen in the 
damp mould of the landing-place at River- 
ville, and the bottom of one of the skiffs 
was muddied by tracks of similar delicate 
proportions, made by a small foot which 
had been walking over some wet marshy 
ground. I found likewise, on the bush 
some distance below the cabin by the lake 
bank, a shred of cambric embroidery, torn 
from the bottom of a woman’s petticoat, I 
should judge. And two days. afterward, 
half buried in the mud, I discovered a gold 
piece of five dollars’ value, perfectly new 
and bright, and of this very year’s coinage. 
All of these evidences are carefully secured, 
and I keep my own counsel.’ 


“(Later.) The hermit drew a large sum 
in just such gold at Watchester bank. I 
have indubitable proof.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


* Miss AnpERsoNn was the great lady of 
Cranstown, but Amy Atherton was the 
belle. A graceful willowy creature, with 
clear hazel eyes and glossy brown hair, and 
lips like the coral branch in vivid red, while 
the cheeks wore only the delicate pink 
which flushes the dainty petal of the sweet 
pea-blossom. She lived in a pretty cottage 
on the main street of the village, and was 
the only child of people certainly not in af- 
fluent circumstances, but who managed to 
keep up a genteel appearance and move in 
good society. Her father was the cashier 
of the town bank, and had held the office 
for many years, and settled himself as se- 
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curely in the position as if he had obtained 
a life lease of it. 

Moreover, Miss Amy had expectations, 
Squire Edward Livingstone—the late owner 
of Lakeville, and stepbrother to Miss’An- 
derson—an old bachelor of peculiar temper- 
ament and character, had taken a fancy to 
the sweet-faced, merry-voiced little Amy, 
and in his will, that will which devised his 
vast estate to the life use of his stepsister, 
bequeathed, in case the said stepsister died 
unmarried, or, having married, left no issue 
from said union, the whole great fortune to 
Amy, daughter of Graham Atherton, to 
have and to hold, herself and her heirs for- 
ever. There was another exceptional 
clause in the will, to be sure. But every 
one looked upon it as a dead letter. On the 
very day he died Squire Ned had roused up, 
and with vehement haste demanded a law- 
yer and the will, and added a codicil, revok- 
ing all he had previously devised, in case of 
his nephew, his own brother’s child, George 
Livingstone, should he ever present himself, 
the said Livingstone having been reported 
and found dead on a California ranche. 
Should the report prove false, and George 
Livingstone appear, the whole property was 
given, as it rightfully belonged, to him and 
his heirs. Every one believed that Squire 
Livingstone’s dream, which he told with 
gasping accents to the lawyer, as a vision of 
revelation showing him George terribly 
wronged, the victim of some evil plot, was 
simply the fancy of a feverish excited brain. 
Had there not come a letter directly from 
California, describing George Livingstone’s 
person and his manner of death? Had he 
not always been a wild, roving, good-for- 
nothing fellow, likely to come only to an 
evilend? And so the codicil was set aside 
as a dead letter, Mr. Graham Atherton 
wished sincerely that the other claim were 
as easily put aside. Butas the years went 
on—it was now six years since Squire Ned’s 
death—and there was no sign of Miss An- 
derson’s marrying, he drew a long breath of 
relief, and indulged his fatherly pride in 
picturing for the golden future of his beau- 
tiful daughter. 

And so the pretty Amy grew up to maid- 
enhood, a beauty and a prospective heiress. 
And no one disputed her claims as the belle 
of the town, almost the county. 

But to go back to that memorable moon- 
light evening. Mrs. Atherton was sitting 
on the piazza, enjoying the coolness, and 


resting the tired limbs which had been ful- 
filling double duty all day. She had enter- 
tained company at’ tea, and carried out suc- 
cessfully the two characters of mistress and 
servant, For, what they expended in out- 
side show to keep up the appearances re- 
quired by the family of a prospective heir- 
ess, poor Mrs, Atherton was obliged to save 
in internal comfort, To admit the truth, 
all the family economy fell upon her shoul- 
ders, or rather was wrested out of her bones. 
A little girl, whose help could be obtained 
cheaply answered very well to admit visit- 
ors and answer Amy’s call, but the hard 
work and drudgery fell upon the mistress; 
and the strain was the more severe because 
she still felt herself obliged to play likewise, 
at, least, an attempt at fine lady. She must 
be nicely dressed for callers at such an hour 
in the day, although to accomplish this feat 
she must rise long before daybreak, and 
work steadily even after her sleepy eyes pro- 
tested against the cruelty imposed upon 
them. 

She sat there now, after her visitors had 
left her, every nerve throbbing with weari- 
ness, her mind irritated and nervous, her 
body thoroughly prostrated. Mr. Atherton, 
tranguilly reading his paper within the 
house, called out, presently: 

dear—Mrs, Atherton, look here!’ 

With an indignant throb at her heart, re- 
membering his easy indolent life at the 
bank, where, at least, work comes along or- 
derly and peaceably, she calls out: ’ 

“Tm on the piazza. Whatdo you want?” 

“Come in here a minute, can’t you? Do 
you expect I’m going to scream all my talk 
so the neighbors will hear?’’ 

Mrs, Atherton stiffly and wearily rises, 
and drags herself into the sitting-room, to 
find him lying full length on the lounge, 
a cigar between his lips, the paper thrown 
down on the floor. His boots lying in the 
centre of the room, his hat on the table, and 
one glove on the floor, and one on the chair, 
a gray streak of cigar ashes on the carpet, 
marking his passage from the table to the 


Sighing, Mrs. Atherton restores the di- 
vorced gloves to safe union, picks up the 
paper, and sets the boots in the closet, and 
then sinks down into the chair. 

“ What did you want, Graham?” 

“I was going to tell you about seeing Miss 

to-day. I asked her over to 


dinner.”’ 
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dinner—Miss Anderson? O dear!’ - 
ejaculated Mrs. Atherton, shuddering, ‘as 
well she might, knowing what burdens the 
realization of the project would impose upon 
her. 

‘Tt seems to me you’re mighty short to- © 
night. I should think you’d be aes 
the honor, Maria.’’ 

Poor Mrs. Atherton put her hand to her 
aching head, 

** They cost so much, Graham,’’ ventured 
she, meekly; ‘‘ these dinneag uch as Miss 
Anderson is used to.”’ 

‘*We must save it out in something else, 
that’s all. I suppose you'll admit that it 
behooves us to conciliate Miss Anderson. 
She was talking about Amy to-day. I tell 
you, Maria, it’s a settled thing; she’s as 
good as promised not to marry.’ 

“Did she?’ inquired, Mrs. 
brightening up. “O dear! I wish she'd 
give Amy a little now. It is such hard 
work to keep her well clothed out of the al- 
lowance you give me, She ought to have a 
new barege now. Her musilins, all but the 
white, are faded.’’ 

‘I thought I gave you ten dollars to get 
a barege last week,”’ demanded the lord and 


Mrs. Atherton winced, and her voice fal- 
tered as she replied: 

“I know you did; but Amy took the 
money and went off to the store, and came 
home with a bundle of towelling and a 
brown muslin dress for me. She said she 
knew how often I had to wash out towels, 
because we had so few, and declared she 
wouldn’t see me roasting in that thick me- 
rino any longer, nor scrubbing every day at 
my old gingham. She got some pink rib- 
bons for herself, and said her white dress 
was good enough.”’ 

‘“*Humph! when I give money for a cer 
tain object, l/ want it to go for that object. 
It’s of more importance that she be nicely 
dressed than that you are. I wonder you 
can forget it.” 

Mrs. Atherton thouglit of the new suit 
fresh from the tailor’s, and of the row upon 
row of comfortable garments hanging in his 
closet, and, recalling her own scanty ward- 
robe, felt her heart swell with indignation. 

She knew very well what was Mr. Ath- 
erton’s idea of economy. . Not deprivation 
of choice cigars, or fresh dailies, or: even 
stint in his regular glass of wine after din- 


| 
master, blustering a little from his lazy . 
\ 
lounge. 
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ner, nor in anything that concerned himself, 

* ‘ertouched upon his comfort, O no! but in 
the kitchen, the help, in short, out of that 
hapless individual who served him as house- 

‘keeper, servant, seamstress, maid-of-all- 
work, with reward only of reluctantly doled 
pittance of food and clothing, and the poor 

honor of sitting at the head of his table and 
bearing his name. 

All this swelled in the poor woman’s 
heart, sending a hot tear to her eye, anda 

‘hard soundless sob to her throat. Hapless 
woman! She only bent her head, and an- 
swered this domestic tyrant (how many 
such does the world hold!) who passed in 
‘town for a generous, free,- jovial fellow, 
rather taken in by a still, dumpy, sullen 
‘ wife, in the meekest tone. 

**Tt was all Amy’s doing. I told her you 
would be angry. I don’t know but they 
might change the dress at the store. I 

 haven’t touched it yet.”’ 

“ Change it! of course they will—and be 
telling about how poverty-stricken we are 
getting, that there can’t be but one dress 
‘bought at atime. That’s as much sense as 
you have got, Maria. Keep your dress, and 

“make the most of it. You'll want it if Miss 
Anderson comes to dinnér. Mind that you 
thave half a dozen courses, and in good 
shape.” 

Half a dozen courses, and her one pair of 
hands to execute! The poor woman could 
‘not trust her voice to answer, for fear she 
should burst into tears and break down 
entirely. 

“And of course you'll make the ice-cream 
yourself, it is so much cheaper, and, if any- 
thing, better than Copeland’s.”’ 

Mrs. Atherton made a movement toward 
‘the door, but was called back. 

““T say, Maria, you haven’t asked yet 
what day, nor how many are coming. [ 
never did see such a woman! I want Amy 
to have her new dress to wear, and I'll buy 
it myself this time. Ray Dexter will be 

‘here, of course; Miss Anderson talked as if 
it was a settled thing, his marrying Amy, 
and if he’s from some great family, as Law- 
yer Dexter declares, I don’t know as she 
could do better. Anyway, it wont do to 
put Miss Anderson out. Hark! what’s all 
‘that noise?’ 

The sound was from the street, of hurry- 
‘ing steps and eager voices; such evident ex- 
citement, that Mr. Atherton rose and went 

‘to the door, and from thence walked down 
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the avenue to the gate. He came hurrying 
back. 
“Get my boots, Maria, quick, and my 
coat. Confound this dressing-gown! I'm 
going down back to the lake. There’s been 
amurder. I shan’t be home for a good 
while. Sit up till I eome back.’’ 

“‘Hadn’t you better take the key?” sug- 


‘gested, faintly, the weary woman. 


“No. I hate to come poking around in 
the dark, and if you leave a light somebody 
might come to the door, Amy ought not 
to be out.” 

And dashing out of the house, he joined 
the crowd hurrying towards the hermit’s 
hut. 

Mrs, Atherton, shuddering, went out and 
locked all the doors carefully, and then 
came back and sat down in the rocking- 
chair. Her little maid went home at night, 
and she was all alone in the house. Tired, 
depressed, thoroughly prostrated, the poor 
woman presently extinguished the lamp, 
and sat there in the moonlight at the win- 
dow, watching for her daughter. 

Many painful and bitter thoughts kept 
her company. She went back over the sor- 
rowful scenes of her married life, and re- 
membered, as if it were some one quite 
aside from her own identity, the bright, 
eager-spirited, glad-hearted girl, who left 
her comfortable independence, at school- 
teaching, to become the wife of the hand- 
some young clerk at the bank. 

“What fools girls will be?’ murmured 
she. ‘‘O dear! if I thought it would be so 
with my Amy.” 

And then fell to weeping, the salt tears 
slipping down the thin cheeks, and drop- 
ping their mimic shower upon the clasped 
toil-hardened hands. She shook them off, 
and hastily wiped all trace of them from 
her face, when a quick light step came 
dashing up the walk, and a hurried hand 
shook the doorknob. 

She opened the door as speedily as possi- 
ble, and the graceful figure flitted through. 

“Tn the dark, mother? Has father gone 


‘to bed?” 


“No, dear. He’s away toward the lake. 
There’s something happened, and the men 
seomed all turning out,” 

While she spoke Mrs. Atherton relighted 
the lamp. Its rays showed her Amy’s face, 
very pale; the eyes bright, but somehow 
with a restless constrained look that was 
not natural. 
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“Dear me, Amy! what is the matter? 
what has happened?’’ exclaimed she, appre- 
hensively. 

‘* You just told me you didn’t know; I’m 
sure I can’t tell you,’’ answered Amy, turn- 
ing away her face, over which a flush was 
creeping. 

‘“‘Where have you been? Your father 
said you Ought not to be out.” 

“TI wish I hadn’t gone!’ exclaimed the 
girl, with a sudden fervor in her tone; and 
then she added, hastily: ‘It’s so warm to- 
night! How long did the Sinclairs stay? 
Poor mother! I knew you were half dead 
with standing over that hot stove. I hope 
this is the last of my father’s absurd invita- 
tions. He seems to think it a great honor 
for you to slave and work for such genteel 

” 


“OQ dear, Amy, the worst is to come. 
He’s been and made up a dinner-party for 
Miss Anderson. Would you have believed 
it? And I’m to have six courses, and make 
the ice-cream myself.’’ 

The swelling voice said more than the 
words. 

“It is shameful! it is infamous!’ ex- 
claimed Amy Atherton, stamping her little 
foot wrathfully. ‘ He will laugh, and jest, 
and show off his gallantry, and enjoy every 
bit of it, and you will be worse than a slave, 
for a slave could stay in the kitchen, and 
rest a little, but you will have to smile, and 
seem at ease, and play the hostess. If that 
man was not my father—”’ 

She stopped abruptly. 

“O Amy,” said the mother, reproachful- 
ly, through her bitter tears. ‘‘ At any rate, 
he is a good father to you.” 

“IT don’t know,” returned Amy, bitterly; 
“it is only beeause of his pride. Because 
there’s a chance of that fortune; and he 
thinks if he keeps me delicate-looking, it 
will add to his gentility. I'd take it kinder 
for him to let me help you at your drudgery. 
And I will help you, mother. I'll tend to 
the desserts myself; and I’ll baste the meats, 
and stuff the chickens, and all that. I’m 
done with shamming a fine lady. I'll learn 
how to take care of a house—a poor man’s 
house. It’s all folly to think of anything 
else. There’s Miss Anderson, by no means 
an elderly woman, and still handsome, and 
with all that money. She will crash down 
father’s hopes some day, and marry some 
one of the fine gentlemen who stand ready 
for such achance. And I hope she will. I 
do from my heart!’’ 


And Amy stamped her foot again, and her 
eyes flashed resolutely through proud tears. 
‘““Why, Amy what has over you?”’ 
The girl’s lip was beginning to tremble, 
and one white hand slipped into her pocket, 
but was drawn out as hastily asif it touche1 

a serpent there. 

‘*At least,’’ murmured she, ‘‘ there’s a little 
comfort out of it, I can spend it quickly.” 

And with an evident effort she returned 
her hand to her pocket, and brought it forth 
a-glitter with gold. 

There, mother darling, that wont come 
amiss, ’msure. We’ll have Mrs. Hoar over 
to help at that hateful dinner-party.”” 

And she dropped the shining coin into her 
mother’s hand. 

“Why, Amy child, where did you get all 
that? New coin, too, of this last coinage. 
Did it come from the bank? Did yourfather 
give you all that?” 

‘* My father! no indeed; and if you are 
wise, you’ ll keep it out of his sight, or he’ll 
make it stand you for the year’sincome. It 
is all to be spent for your comfort.’’ 

“But, my darling, I don’t understand. 
Where did you get it?’’ 

“Tam not going to tell you, inquisitive 
little woman,” answered Amy, playfully, 
but there was a nervous excitement in her 
manner, ‘I didn’t murder nor steal for its 
miserable sake, and I earned it,’’ 

She could not repress a shudder, while 
she said it, and hurrying to the: window, 
looked out, more to hide her own face, than 
to learn what was transpiring in the street. 

“Pm sure if you earned it, ’ve nothing 
more to say. Dear knows it is welcome 
enough. But your father says you are to 
have anew dress for the dinner-party. You 
must save enough for that.’’ 

‘Not a dime will I use of it, Let my 
father find the dress, It is right we should 
get what we can from him, That is all for 
you, mother, and it’s all the comfort I get 
from it. Dear me, how hot it is to-night!” 

Mrs. Atherton stooped down to kiss the 
troubled face. 

“You are my own darling daughter. O 
Amy, what should I doif it wasn’t for you?’’ 

The girls arms were twined closely 
around her neck. 

‘** Dear mother, I’m ashamed to think how 
long I have yielded to father’s wishes. I 
mean to brave them now, and bear my share 
of your burden. It makes me shudder to 
think how much there is which I cannot 


help at all, and sets my blood all throbbing 
angrily. If I thought such a fate could 
come to me, I would cut off my hand before 
I would give it in marriage to the proudest 
gentleman in the land!’’ ; 

The mother could not answer. ‘ What was 
there for her to say? But she folded her 
darling closer to her heart: Lying there, 
Amy whispered: 

‘Mother, I will never marry Ray Dexter, 
though Miss Anderson, and father, and all 
the world command it. He is just such an- 
other—handsome, showy, pleasing when it is 


for his interest to be, but at heart he is self- 


ish, exacting, arrogant. I will not walk 
into the fire with my eyes open.” 


*O Amy, your father -will be terribly - 


angry.” And Mrs. Atherton shivered al- 
ready at the thought. 

“T know it,’’ answered Amy, but I can’t 
help it. However, there’s time enough yet. 
I wont be vexed prematurely. I'll keep the 
peace while I can, but I’ve told you, darling 
mother, and that’s a relief. There is father. 
Hide the gold, and I’)! run off.” 

Mrs. Atherton hurried the money into her 
pocket, and went to the door. Amy scam- 
pered up stairs to her chamber, but it was a 
long time before she retired. She sat at the 
window, her hair hanging about her shoul- 
ders, her hands clasped, her eyes dilated 
with some freezing horror. Once she made 
@ movement toward the bed, and then 
turned back with a shiver, murmuring: 

“No, no. I cannot sleep, I dare not sleep. 
I shall only dream it over, see again that 
horrible, horrible wound, that protruding 
rolling eye. O, how I dread the morning! 
How can I hear them all talking about it, 
and seem indifferent? And if anything 
should happen, if any one should find the 
pistol, and Charlie should not hide it safely. 
O hateful, hateful gold! How could we be 
tempted there by it?’’ 

Toward morning she crept into bed, numb 
and exhausted, and fell into a restless fever- 
ish sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


In a neat but unpretending house a little 
out of the village, on the highway leading 
to the metropolis, lived Madam Creyton, as 
she was called in the neighborhood, more by 
courtesy, won through her meek retiring 
ways, her wistful patient submission to a 
hard fate, than from any recognized claim 


of herown. For Creyton was her maiden 


name, and she had a son who had never 
known a father. The house had been left 
her by her own father, who never held up 
his head again after his only daughter’s dis- 
grace had been made public in the town. 
And she had lived there alone with her son 
twenty-two years come Christmas. 

There were some who could not forget the 
sweet innocent girl Mary Creyton had been, 
and who still persisted in declaring that 
some time the mystery which hung over her 
would be cleared away, and the shame with 
it. But these were but few. Alas, we are 
all prone to censure harshly! The majority 
of the townspeople looked upon her coldly. 
If there is any palliation, any excuse, said 
they, why does she not declare it? 

But Mary Creyton never spoke. . For the 
first year after her boy’s birth, she was 


. scarcely ever seen outside her home. Then 


her father’s death brought her out before 
the pitiless eyes and the cold sneers of the 
world, Her face paled, her lips were firmly 
set, her eyes downcast, but she held her sob- 
bing breath with stern heroism, and bore 
the funeral services without a sign of the 
inward agony. After thatit was easier. It 


. is always easier for once desperately facing 


theevil youdread. The years slipped away; 
the boy grew into a stout lad. She was 
obliged to mingle a little in the world, and 
she found presently that there came a sort 
of respect for her. People said, carelessly, 
but not unkindly, “‘The woman, at least, 
has led an exemplary life since, and she is 
modest and humble. What harm if we 
forget the past, and fling her a crumb of 
comfort?’’ 

If she wore her cross, branding deeper and 
deeper into the smarting breast, she gave no 
sign of it beyond that wistful grieved droop- 
ing of the lips, and the white pallor which 
always rested on her face. And now that 
Charlie Creyton had grown into strong and 
handsome manhood, the way of the lonely 
woman was smoothed beneath her feet. 
The young man was a model son, a marvel | 
indeed among his sex. I think you might 
have searched the town through, ay, and the 
State beside, and not found another man 
who would have berne this blight resting 
upon him in the generous manly fashion of 
Charlie Oreyton. Not that it did not bite 
and sting when flung toward him in sneer- 
ing look or frem taunting tongue. But 
there was no resentment or anger in his 


grief. Never an indignant look, an unfilial 
word, but always watchful tenderness, grate- 
ful affection toward his mother. Long-suf- 
fering and patient one! if the slight and 
coldness of the world laid the cross upon ber, 
here was her crown—this bright, strong, ten- 
der youth, who lent his sturdy arm to sup- 
port her, who gave his warm heart, his un- 
swerving faith and confidence. 

Mary Creyton was watching fer her son 
when he came with hurried strides down 
the path which led across the pasture to the 
village, through the glorious light of that 
moonlight evening. She flitted out from 
under the apple tree against whose trunk she 
had been leaning, and he started as if he had 
received a blow. 

‘Why, mother, what are you doing out 
here in the dew?’’ he exclaimed, as soon as 
he recognized her. 

“ Watching for you, Charlie. It grew so 
late, at least so much later than your usual 
‘hour, that I was a little nervous. How you 
pant for breath! What made you run so 
swiftly?” 

‘Well, I suppose because I wanted to get 
home the quicker. I’m sure I should have 
put on a little more steam if I’d supposed 
you were waiting out here, foolish little 
mother!”’ 

He took her hand, kissed it as tenderly 
and as respectfully as a knight might have 
saluted his lady’s snowy fingers, and then, 
‘holding her close beside him, so close that, 
bad the daylight shone upon them instead 
of that silvery radiance, she could not have 
seen his face, he asked, with a sudden fer- 
vor in his voice: 

“Mother, have you been fretting about 
me, and did you pray, a little while back, 
for my safety from any harm?”’ 

“T did, Charlie, Somehow a restless fore- 
boding came across me, and I could only be 
calmed in that way.”’ 

“*T knew it,” returned Charlie Creyton, 
in a voice that quivered a little through all 
its solemnity, ‘‘I was sure of it. Mother 
darling, I think there came an answer to 
your prayer. I was nearly—just on the 
brink of a great trouble, and an unseen an- 
gel stepped between me and the threatening 

” 


Charlie—dear Charlie,’”’ began the 
mother, fluttering on his broad breast like a 
wounded dove. 

“Never mind, dear. I think it is safely 
. over, Don’t fret over me, mother. Why, 
you are trembling?’ 
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He drew her into the house and put her 
into the rocking-chair 
ing, gently yet firmly: 

There's no need of your fretting, mother, 
trust me.’’ 

“Ido. O Charlie, I do! You are my 
stay, my staff, my precious blessing. Let 
me never think anything 
you and your love.” 

“Sometime, mother, we will both tell all 
our secrets, Until then we will trust and 
love each other. Now let usclose the house 
and go to bed. It is late, and you were up 
early in the morning.’’ 

** But, Charlie, you have not had your sup- 
per to-night. There is a bit of cold chicken 
and some of your favorite jelly. I kept 
them warm a long time.’’ 

“T had a bite of luncheon at the shop. I 
don’t think I care for anything to-night. 
Now let’s fasten the door and put out the 
lights. I shan’t need any myself. This 
glorious moon will light me to my chamber.”’ 

“* Howeanxious he is to have the lights ex- 
tinguished!’ thought the mother, but she 
did not give expression by voice. 

In a few moments longer both were safely 
in their chambers. Then it was Charlie 
Creyton took from his pocket a small pistol. 
He carried it to the window and examined it. 

“Tt is a peculiar bullet, and the other one 
must be in the coroner’s hands by morning. 
I'd best make a safe hiding-place for this 
fatal pistol. If it were discovered, it might 
make an awkward and unpleasant predica- 
ment,”’ 

He withdrew the remaining charge, and 
stowed the pistol carefully on the upper 
shelf of his closet. That done, he went 
again to the window and took out from his 
pocket a dozen and more pieces of money, 
gold, evidently, by the clear ring.as they 
clinked together. These also were put away 
in safety. Then Charlie Greyton sat down 
by the window, his head leaning on his hand, 
staring out into the moonlighted field be- 
yond the house, 

‘They came so near upon us, it startles 
me to remember it. Whatif we had been 
discovered? Poor little Amy! I am sure 
her fluttering heart will scarcely be still to- 
night. It was a narrow escape. I dread to 
meet the news in the morning; so slight a 
circumstance may awaken suspicion.” 

There was still another silent watcher 
that night in Cranston, aside from those 
who kept guard in the lonely hermit hut be- 


side the gory corpse. In her elegant dress- 
ing-room, Miss Serena Anderson sat at the 
oriel window, half buried in the falling 
draperies of lace and brocade, looking forth 
across the silvery sweep of water. Now and 
then, amidst the undulating green of the 
wooded banks opposite, she caught the glim- 
mer of lanterns, like fireflies, flying hither 
and thither. The pale moonbeams falling 
full upon her showed a stern, and haughty, 
and still handsome face, the black eyes 
afiash with a singular blending of triumph 
and terror, the scarlet lips set in a grim res- 
olute defiance. as of some opposing or threat- 
ening evil. 

She bore her years wonderfully, this Sere- 
na Anderson, and was a magnificent woman 
who had been merely a passably pretty girl. 
There was a stately poise of the head, a 
Zenobia air of self-sustained power and dig- 
nity which was very imposing and impres- 
sive« The complexion was clear and color- 
less, unmarred by wrinkle or blemish; the 
features somewhat severe, but regular and 
symmetrical; the lips of a singularly vivid 


red, as if to atone for the pallor of the cheeks ;. 


thefovehead a trifle lowering at the jetty 
eyebrows, but sweeping back high and full. 
Her eyes were not fine, though they were 
large and black as night; an unpleasant icy 
glitter overspread them, and made you 
shrink as if freezing beneath some uncanny 
spell, Although strangers were not apt to 
perceive this, from a habit she had of keep- 
ing the lids downcast, so that the glances 
came through two veiling fringes of jetty 
lashes. Her hair was magnificent! great 
dusky waves of lustrous blackness, coiled 
again and again in massive braids at the 
back of the stately head, and fastened there 
by an arrow of gold-tipped jet. She reached 
up her hand presently and took these down, 
as if their weight pained her, and slowly 
her white jewelled fingers untwined the 
braids and left the loose locks falling free, 
sweeping to her waist in burnished waves. 
Still her eyes never relinquished their watch 
of the opposite shore, and not till the last 
gleam had vanished did she leave her seat 
at the window. Then presently she rose 
and walked slowly into the centre of the 
reom, to a marbie slab supported by a bronze 
Atlas. She touched the silver bell with a 
firm untremulous finger, and in a moment 


or two a sleepy-looking French woman ap- 


peared. 
“ Bring lights, Felice. I think I have 
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been asleep in the window all this time, I 
am so numb and stiff. I wont be beguiled 
into such foolishness again, even by this 
glorious moonlight.”’ 

The girl brought a taper, and in a mo- 
ment more a heavy gilt candelabra before a 
costly mirror had all its wax candles ablaze, 

The light showed Miss Anderson in her 
white cashmere dressing-gown, with a crim- 
son velvet mantle over her shoulders, and 
that long hair streaming about her, crisping, 
curling, scintillating, as if there were living 
creatures hiding in its silken meshes. She 
yawned, and walked across the room once 
or twice. 

“To think I’ve been. sleeping there all 
this time! Why, it is three hours and more 
since I dismissed you,” exclaimed she, | 
glancing toward a gem of aclock, imported 
from Paris especially to herorder, ‘‘ I took 
down my hair, it made my head ache. 
Twist it loosely under a net, Felice, and then 
bring me a glass of wine, and you may go. 
for the night.”’ 

When the girl had obeyed her orders and 


ceurtesied her good-night, Miss Anderson 
rose and paced lightly'to and fro. Those 
strange eyes burnt with an almost maniac 
lustre, and though her cheeks were ghastly, 
waxy white, the lips seemed deepening every 
moment in their vermilion tint, 

Presently she came to a dead pause, and 
holding up her hand—her right hand, with 
its long slender fingers and soft white palm 
—she looked at it long and with feverish 


lips curling with a scornful smile, ‘ what 
do I heed of idle superstitions! There is no 
stain upon it. It isa hand to shrink from 
no task necessary in self-defence. The law 
abides for human as well as brute, I will 
go to bed and sleep—ay, sleep in sweet 
security!’ 

But she did not imniediately retire. She 
moved noiselessly to a heavy box, a costly 
affair, inlaid with ivory and gold, and tak- 
ing a key from her pocket swung open the 
lid. The light leaped in, as if exultantly, 
and woke a rainbow blaze over the dainty 
velvet beds where nestled many a costly 
jewel, milky pearl, and burning ruby, eme- 
ralds holding the richest tints of fairy rings 
in their gleaming hearts, and scintillating 
diamonds. Miss Anderson swept her eye 
over these impatiently, and tumbled over 
golden bracelets and quaintly-fashioned 


) 
impatience, 
‘Bah!’ said she, suddenly, those scarlet 


chains, with heedless hands, until she found 
a small locket. She took it, carried it closer 
to the light, and pressed thespring. It was 
the pictured face of a young and handsome 
man, on which the eyes fastened with a pas- 


sionate look. She pressed her lips to the 


inanimate semblance with frantic fervor. 

“© Ray, Ray it is for you!—anything, 
everything for you, Ray!’ 

A hot tear rolled through the black eye- 
lash, and splashed upon the picture. With 
a mournful smile she closed the lid, and put 
the locket carefully away. 

At that moment there was a sound of ex- 
cited voices in the hall below. She turned 
her head and listened. The servants who 
had somehow happened to be all away, de- 
spatched on various errands, had evidently 
returned. In amoment there were hurrying 
steps on the stairs, and a timid knock at her 


door. Miss Anderson, with a steely glance, 
threw over her the velvet mantle and opened 
the door. 

“O Miss Anderson!’ burst forth Mrs: 
Ewing the housekeeper, ‘‘there’s been ter- 
rible doings. The town is all up in excite- 
ment. That poor innocent hermit has been 
murdered, and they found him alf wet with 
blood, stone dead.’’ 


Miss Anderson's Right Hand. 
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Miss Anderson flung up her white hands, 
and gave a little shriek. 

“Good heavens! Mrs. Ewing, how you 
frighten me; a murder in CranstownF’ 

“Yes indeed, and right over on the other 
bank of the lake.”’ 

“Don’t tell me another word to-night; I 
shall be so nervous, And there I was sleep- 
ing all the evening at my unfastened win- 
dow, and nobody but Felice and that deaf 
old Thomas in the house. Positively, Mrs. 
Ewing, I can’t retire without some one keeps 
guard. Who knows what wretch may be 
prowling around the grounds? Tell John 
he and the coachman must take turns in 

” 


“Yes, Miss Anderson, I beg your pardon 
for coming to you. I ought to have waited 
till morning, but I was so full of terror—all 
the town is so astir.” 

“Horrible! Tell Jolm they shall both 


have an extra weck’s pay for watching to- 
night. And take something to calm your 
own nerves, Mrs. Ewing. Good-night.’’ 
“*Good-night.”” ‘“‘What a kind-hearted 
mistress she is!’’ soliloquized Mrs. Ewing, 
as she clattered down stairs, making asiruch 


noise as possible to keep up her own courage, 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Envy.—Envy is one of the mest despica- 
ble of passions, There is scarcely a crime 
to which it will not lead its victims. It was 
envy that robbed poor Naboth of his vine- 
yard, and added murder to the theft. It 
was envy that led the guilty Absalom to de- 
sire the throne of his father David. It de- 
stroys all that is best and noblest in charac- 
ter. So subtle is it in its workings that we 
learn on the highest testimony that “envy 
is rottenness of the bones;’’ it eats out all 
honor and manliness; it gives sleepless 
nights and restless days. Moreover, envy is 
utterly useless; it helps nobody, it effects 
no alteration, it wins no goal. As we read 
in Job, “It slayeth the silly;” and all sen- 
sible people must feel that there is marvel- 
lous silliness in envy. 


But if the indulgence of envy does us no. 


good, it is calculated to do other people much 
harm. Every passion tends to incarnation 
in some way. Evil emotion turns to action, 
and becomes embodied in ignoble deeds! 
So deceitful is envy in its operation, and so 
successful in its harm, that the question is 


asked in Scripture, ‘‘ Who can stand before 
envy?” It undermines the very ground you 
are standing upon; it breathes innuendoes 
against your character and reputation, 
which, light as air to utter, are strong as 
iron and sharp as steel todo you damage. 
Yes, envy will depreciate the character it 
cannot publicly defame; it will explain vir- 
tues to be vices in disguise; it will sneer with 
the lip and stab with the suggestion of an 
evil hint in your absence, whilst in your 
presence it will admire and applaud. 

That the envious pay the penalty in their 
own misery does not mitigate the wrong they 
do to others. It does help, indeed, to vindi- 
cate the ways of God to man, as it showsus . 
the Divine Hand, even ‘in this world, to each 
man according to his sin! But the misery 
they feel does not atone for the misery they 
inflict. Envy is one of the basest of pas- 
sions; it is the essence of devilism. By it 
Satan lost his seat in heaven; and by it men 
and women have, through the long centa- 
ries, sinned and suffered in endless ways. 
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THE PRISONER OF CORDOVA CASTLE. 


BY A. E. CODBY. 


As through Cordova’s Castle grounds I strayed 
One autumn eve so sweetly calm and clear, 
From o’er the rampart’s low-set balustrade, 
These pleading words broke on my listening ear: 


“Condemned to die? how sadly low life wanes! 
OQ mother! mother! could thy form but rise 

Beside me here, I could forget these chains 
That bind me like a slave, whom all despise! 


“What life could find behind this frowning gate, 
Aught, born of cheer, to bid remorse depart? 
The sunless years which my sad life await, 
I dare not tell unto my weary heart. 


“*I ofttimes feel thy cheering presence near, 

Ah, then my heart o’erflows with childish glee; 
But find, alas! alway, that thou’rt not here, 

And thraldom’s chains to mock sweet liberty. 


“ And oft I watch far through my prison bars, 
That brighter world which crowns the azure skies; 
And wonder if thy home above the gtars 
Knows aught of earth’s unending sacrifice? 


“Long years I’ve borne the agonizing chains, 

And breathed a dungeon’s poison, loathsome breath; 
But, little now of life’s dark role remains 

To taunt my soul with terrors worse than death. 


“For my slow-beating pulse-throbs weaken fast; 
These shrunken limbs, half palsied, rack with pain; 
And in the mutterings of the night-wind’s blast 
I hear my requiem sounded down the main. 


“They say my hands are guilty with the blood 
Of one—I knew not, nor desired to know;— 

This sinful heart must sink beneath the flood 
Which hell has set in dark eternal flow! 


“TI ask no gold, for gold, it cannot buy 

That freedom’s peace my life most longs to share; 
I can but look to Him whose help seems nigh, 

And wait for Heaven to answer my poor prayers.” 


Again I walked beside the castle wall 

When eve’s sweet mock-bird woke the copse-decked lawn; 
And gazed into the prison’s gloomy stall, 

But lo! the prisoner, chained and barred, was gone. - 


What hand, I thought, by living mercy sent 
Unawed by king, hath set the captive free? 
What gods to him their secret power have lent, 

In answer to his prayers for liberty? 


| 
| 
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The summer sun shot down behind the hill, 


The great white moon climbed up the star-decked heaven, 
But still I lingered for the pulsing thrill 
Of some dark spell, strange mood my heart had given, 


**O, doomed and lost!’ my soul cried out with woe, 
Then brighter beamed the overhanging stars; 
And a sweet voice above me whispered low, 
“Have faith in God!. Heaven has no prison-bars.”’ 
Cleveland. Ohio, July, 1875. 


Ir was the night of November 20, 1862. 
The sky was lit up with a lurid glare of 
thousands of camp-fires. The grand army of 
the Potomac, under command of Burnside, 
was encamped on the right bank of the Rap- 


pahannock, expecting daily to advance upon 
the rebel works on the opposite side, at 


Fredericksburg. A few days before the ad- 
vance guard, after a sharp artillery duel, 
had taken possession of the heights around 
Falmouth. Officers and men were full of 
enthusiasm, and eagerly awaited the battle 
ovder to advance. 

The —— Massachusetts Volunteers was 
there, and among its veterans was Sergeant 
Hawkins, a veteran in service, but not in 
years. At sixteen he had, at his country’s 
call, left his home and widowed mother, 
burdened with the care of two brothers sey- 
eral years younger than himself, and taken 
his place with boyish pride in the ranks of 
the Massachusetts volunteers. 

“Be good to the boy,”’ said his mother to 
his captain, as they were about to depart 
for the seat of war; “‘ he is the only support 
of his poor mother.” 

“Never fear, my good lady,’” said the 
captain, kindly. ‘Your son shall find a 
father in me, and, I doubt not, will come 
back in a few months, after we have put 
down the rebellion, a better boy than ever, 
for the service he has seen.” 

“*God grant your words may prove true!’ 
said the woman, with a sigh. Then turn- 
ing to her boy, she said, “Be a good boy, 
Richard. Do your duty nobly for your 
country, and never forget your poor mother 
and little brothers at home. Write often.” 
And waving a tearful adieu, she saw the 
train slowly trundle out of the depot. 

At the date of our narrative Richard had 
' been over two years in the service, and had 
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participated in every engagement of import- 
ance which his division had been in, with- 
out receiving injury, except at Antietam, 
where a bullet zipped his ear so close as to 
leave its mark in the shape of an ugly-red 
scar. 

“An inch is as good as a mile,’”’ said 
Richard, with the coolness of one of Crom- 
well’s Roundheads, as he bit off the end of 
a cartridge. ‘“‘Fire away, boys, for the 
honor of the Old Bay State. We will show 
these cotton-bugs that the spirit of Bunker 
Hill yet survives.”’ 

There was a rush through that memor- 
able cornfield, strewn with the dead and the 
dying, a hoarse cheer mingled with the 
thunder of two hundred guns and an inces- 
sant rattle of musketry, a glimpse of a gray 
line of battle rapidly giving away, a boy 
carrying the glorious old stars and stripes, 
and the smoke cleared up, and the front of 
the field was cleared. 

* Bring here that flag!’ shouted a staff 
officer, with his right arm waving in the 
direction of the enemy, and the other lying 
limp and useless by his side, from a bullet 
wound in his shoulder, Then looking 
closer at the slight form of the bearer, he 
said, “‘ Brave boy! well done! With ten 
thousand such as you we could carry the 
whole rebel position.” . 

For gallant and meritorious conduct on 
the battlefield, Richard Hawkins was pro- 
moted to the rank of sergeant, and at the 
opening of our story was serving in that ca- 
pacity with his regiment. 

During all this time he had not for one 
moment forgotten the dear ones at home, 
and each payday found him punctually ex- 
pressing his wages, with the exception of 
barely sufficient to keep him in stationery, — 
to his mother; and he now looked fondly 
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forward to the day when an honorable dis- 
charge, by reason of expiration of term of 
enlistment, would release him from duty. 

On the night of November 20, the —— 
Massachusetts was on picket duty on the 
right flank of the army. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and the tall trees threw 
ghostly shadows across the paths of weary 
sentinels, as they slowly and wearily paced 
their beats, thinking, perhaps, of friends at 
home, and of the coming struggle, and won- 
dering if this cruel war would ever be over, 
and whose fate it would be to fall in glory’s 
arms on the field of carnage; or if they 
themselves should be spared to relate the 
events of a campaigner’s perilous life to 
eager listeners at home. 

In the distance the pale moon threw its 
soft beams upon the white tents of the now 
slumbering army. The officersin command 
of the picket ordered a vidette post to be 
thrown forward on the main road, leading 
in the direction of Warrenton, and Richard 
Hawkins, with eight men, was detailed for 
the duty. 

Three hundred yards in advance of a 
picket line would seem to be rather a peril- 
ous position for a squad of infantry in the 
enemy’s country, and one requiring extraor- 
dinary vigilance and caution on the part of 
the officer in command. 

Severa)] times roving bands of the enemy’s 
cavalry, on foraging or reconnoitering ex- 
peditions, had come unawares upon our 
pickets at night, and only found out their 
mistake with the emptying of a few 
saddles. 

The detail was soon ready, and under the 
direction of the commander of the picket 
line, was posted on the right side of the 
road, about fifty yards from it, and behind 
the shelter of a little knoll, to protect them 
from the cold wind, as well as from the ob- 
servation of the enemy’s scouts, should any 
of them be prowling about. 

In front, on one side, bordering the road, 
was a large cleared space, many hundred 
yards in extent; on the left of the road was 
a thick wood of Southern pine, through 
which the wind moaned dismally on this 
cold, clear moonlight night, Qn this road 
a solitary vidette was posted, with orders to 
watch closely in the opposite direction, and, 
should any one approach, to give the alarm. 

Jim Boyce was the first to stand post, and 
to him Richard was very explicit in his or- 
ders in relation to keeping a sharp lookout, 
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and, should any one approach, to immedi- 
ately inform him of it. 

An hour passed. Richard and the re- 
mainder of his party were huddled around 
the. poor fire permitted them, for orders 
were very strict in regard to fires at out- 
posts, and the little fire they had was nearly 
concealed by the knoll in front of them. 
Another hour passed, in whispered conver- 
sation between some of the men, and in 
nodding and alternately shifting from one 
side of the fire to the other, in a vain en- 
deavor to escape from the pine smoke which 
the wind frequently blew towards them. 

Suddenly they were aroused by the appear- 
ance of the tall form of Jim Boyce among 
them, who stated in a whisper that he 
thought a large party was approaching, as 
he had heard the jingle of spurs and the 
clank of sabres. 

“Put out the fire, boys. Get your arms 
ready, and watch for me,’’ said Richard; 
“Tam going to the front to reconnoitre.”’ 
And he was off, like a shadow in the moon- 
light, making straight for the road, where 
he listened, and could plainly hear the clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs upon the frozen ground, 
and the clank of sabres and jingle of the 
spurs of a party of mounted troopers. 

A moment’s observation satisfied him 
that the party could not be very large, and 
that they were moving with extreme cau- 
tion, evidently aware that they were close 
to the Federal lines. Determined to see for 
himself, he crossed the road and went into 
the wood. He walked rapidly and cautiously 
for a short distance, parallel with the road, 
though by a shorter cut, for here the road 
made somewhat of a bend, and keeping the 
cover of the wood, without making the 
slightest noise, suddenly he came close upon 
them; so Close, indeed, as to be able to 
judge correctly of their numbers and over- 
hear their conversation. They had now 
halted, and the officers were in council. 

“T certainly saw a light,” said one. 

“‘T think not,’” said the other; ‘for the 
Yankee pickets must be two miles from 
here yet, and they don’t allow any fires along 
their picket lines.” 

““Reckon they want to play possum with 
old General Lee. Reckon they will find out 
when they come to get over the river! 
Think they will find it a hot place for Yanks 
over thar,’’ said the other. 

“‘T wish,” said the other, ‘‘ we could find 
a convenient hole in their lines to make a 


raid through. The Yankee commissaries 
are well supplied, and our poor fellows are 
nearly baref As y 

“Yes; and darn it,’’ said the other, sav- 
agely, “the Yankees have plenty of good 
warm overcoats, and blankets, and shoes; 
and the officers plenty of whiskey. I would 
most risk my life for a canteen full out of 
old Burnside’s. private barrel, I feel so 
cursedly chilly and sick of this business.’’ 

‘Hush?’ said the other, who appeared 
to be senior in command; ‘don’t talk so 
loud. The Yankees may be nearer than 
we suppose, Tel] the men to make as little 
noise as possible. No loud talking, mind, 
and let us forward slowly.” 

Richard did not wait for any more; but, 
making his way back as rapidly and noise- 
lessly as he came, he crossed the road un- 
observed by the enemy, and was soon with 
his expectant comrades. 

Retreat to the picket line he could; in 

faet, such were his orders. But, with a 
courage that knew not defeat, he deter- 
mined to rout, if not capture, the whole 
party. 
An old log, grown over with bushes, and 
facing the road, was near to them, and be- 
hind this chance-provided breastwork Rich- 
ard ranged his eight men, in perfect silence, 
and ordered, when he should give the word, 
to fire a volley into the ranks of the unsus- 
pecting foe. 

From what he had heard and seen he 
calculated that they did not number more 
than twenty-five, or thirty, at the utmost. 

On they came at a slow trot down the 
road, the moon throwing her rays upon the 
polished brass of belt-plates and steel of sa- 
bres, when suddenly, with startling dis- 
tinctness, rang out upon the night air the 
word ‘Fire!’ followed by a volley from 
Richard and his party. 

Three saddles were emptied, one man 
killed, two placed hors de combat. The re- 
mainder of the party supposing they had 
unexpectedly come upon the whole Federal 
picket line, scampered back the way they 
had come in the wildest disorder. One of 
the horses becoming unmanageable in the 
stampede, its rider was thrown, and made a 
prisoner of by Richard. It proved to be our 
loud-talking friend of a few moments before. 
Richard recognized him by his voice. 

Secarcely had the echo of the volley died 
away when the whole picket line was 
aroused to arms, and in a few moments the 
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bugles sounded and the long roll beat, and 
the whole corps of thirty thousand men 
stood in battle order just outside of their 
tents, ready for defence or attack, should 
either be necessary. 

Richard had scarcely disarmed his pris- 
oner when the officer of the picket line, 
with an escort of cavalry, came galloping 
to the scene of the encounter. 

‘« What means this?’ said he, as he reined 
in his horse. ‘‘Been having a little skir- 
mish of yourown? By Jove! it looks like it.” 

In as few words as possible Richard ex- 
plained the situation, and how he and his 
eight men had routed a detachment of the 
Eighth Virginia Cavalry. 

The prisoner, a lieutenant, was very much 
disconcerted to think that a squad of eight 
men, under command of a sergeant, should 
put to rout forty men of the crack regiment 
of Stewart’s division of cavalry. 

“Tf we had only known it,’ said he, | 
‘*the joke would have been on the other 
side.”’ 

The officer of the picket, after riding a. 
short distance to the front, to assure him- 
self that all was right, returned; and after a 
few words of commendation and caution to 
Richard, retired, with the prisoner and’ 
wounded in charge. 

The remainder of the night passed with- 
out any incident oceurring worthy of note; 
and half an hour before the dawn of day 
they were recalled, to rejoin their comrades 
on the reserve picket. 

Richard was the lion of the camp fora 
few days. Officers and men in other regi- 
ments pointed him out, as he often marched 
by, and said, “That is the young fellow 
who routed forty of old Stewart’s cavalry, 
and captured three of them, with only eight 
men at his back. He will be a general yet, 
if the war continues, and he keeps on at 
that rate.”” It was talked of at headquar- 
ters that, should he conclude to reenlist, he 
would come out in command of a company. 

Richard was not like most young soldiers, 
elated by those tokens of the high respect 
in which he was held both by superiors and 
inferiors in rank. To his comrades he was 
still the same Dick Hawkins he had been 
when a private in the ranks, ever ready 
with sympathy and advice if needed; ever 
more ready to serve than be served. Few 
youths had more friends than Sergeant 
Hawkins, of the —— Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. 
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‘What soldier who took part in that bap- 
tism of blood, Fredericksburg, can ever for- 
get the morning of December 11th, 1862? 
Half an hour before daylight the cannon- 
we began, and the very hills shook with 
he reverberation of our batteries. Brigade 
after brigade marched out of the encamp- 
ments to take the positions assigned along 
the bank of the Rappahannock. 

‘It was plain to be seen that a forced pas- 


sage of the river was contemplated by 


Burnside, and that war, horrid murderous 
war, had decreed the beautiful and peaceful 
city of Fredericksburg to be the scene of 
carnage most fearful. 

“There will be blood on shirts, and souls 
going astray before this ends, I’m thinking, 
boys,” said Richard, as he shouted, “‘ Fall 
in, Company H!”’ 

In the gray of the morning the divisions 
comprising the second corps marched out 
.of their camps, and took position behind 
the smoking batteries along the river’s 
bank. A detail was made from the ——th 
to assist the pontoon train in laying down 
pontoons, so that troops could cross under 
cover of a furious bombardment, and drive 
the Rebel sharpshooters from the cover of 
some buildings of which they had taken 
possession, near the river’s bank, and from 
which they annoyed our men, engaged in 
laying pontoons, with a galling fire. 

Richard’s company was on the detail, 
Like heroes they worked all day, wading in 
the cold water of the Rappahannock, some- 
times up to their armpits, exposed to the 
deadly aim of sharpshooters’ rifles, and los- 
ing many comrades. Towards evening, 
however, in spite of all opposition, the 
bridge was completed. A party crossing 
and dislodging sharpshooters from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the bridge, troops soon 
commenced to pour over the bridge and into 
the streets of Fredericksburg. Here the 
enemy made a short and desperate stand. 
Every house was a garrison; from cellars 
and windows came the rain of death. 
Richard was with the advance, and alone 
with hiscompany. The only commissioned 
officer able to do duty had been wounded 
whilst superintending the placing of a pon- 
toon, and early in the day was compelled to 
retire to the hospital in the rear. The sole 
command thus devolved on Richard. 
Charging gallantly at the head of his 
company, his blue military overcoat but- 
toned tight across his breast, the cap turned 
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back, exposing a soldier-like form, his face 
beaming with the grand excitement of bat- 
tle, his left arm waving defiantly in the di- 
rection of the enemy, the right grasping 
tightly his trusty rifle, his clear musical 
voice shouting, ‘‘Forward, Company H! 
Forward, Boston boys!’ Richard Hawkins 
fell dead. A minie bullet had pierced his 
brain. His cap fell off as he fell. A com- 
rade quickly stooped down, raised his head 
for a moment, saw that death had already 
supervened, then quickly picked up his cap, 
yet wet with the lifeblood of his fallen 
friend, carefully folded it, and placed it in 
his breast as a last memento; then rushed 
madly on into the hottest of the fight. 

Two hours later the moon threw her soft 
beams upon the streets of Fredericksburg; 
those streets, which a few months before 
had been alive with the busy marts of com- 
merce, and echoed to the tramp of peaceful 
citizens, were now turned into a slaughter- 
pen, in which some of the noblest and 
proudest blood of Virginia mingled in one 
common stream with that of the Northern 
youth who had left the farm or workshop 
at the call of duty. The Union must and 
shall be preserved, the glorious teachings of 
Revolutionary ancestors should live as long 
as the world stands. Death, rather than 
the glorious old flag should be dishonored! 

In the streets of Fredericksburg Richard 
Hawkins lay cold and dead. A traitor bul- 
let had sped to its mark. His country 
mourned for one of her most promising and 
daring defenders; his surviving comrades 
for a generous and trusty friend. 


We miss too many of the light of heart 
Who in our perils and our sports took part; 
They died as every man is born to die; 
For them we shed no tear, we breathe no sigh, _ 
But tell with admiration and with pride 

How well they fought, how gallantly they died. 


But still another, far away in that New 
England home, his mother, all unconscious 
of this great affliction, watches and waits, 
with tearful eyes and many forebodings, for 
news from her darling. In his last letter, 
written shortly before breaking up camp to 
march to battle, he said: 

“‘Dear mother, do not fret for me. Ina 
few months, God willing, my time will be 
out, and I shall then be in Boston as soon 
as the trains can bring me. I am mosta 
man now, and you will scarcely recognize 
your Richard in his suit of blue.” 


Mrs. Hawkins had read in the papers of a 
terrible battle in which the Army of the 
Potomac had been engaged, and she often 
looked at this letter and wondered at his 
long silence. 

“Perhaps,” she thought, ‘‘in the excite- 
ment following a great battle, he has for- 
gotten to write, or has not the opportunity,”’ 
She did not dare to believe the worst. 

A few weeks after the death of our hero 
a wounded soldier, convalescent from one 
of the hospitals, and now home on a fur- 
lough, supported by a crutch, was slowly 
making his way along a retired street in the 
city of Boston. The brass number and let- 
ter on his cap, denoting company and regi- 
ment, had attracted the attention of a re- 
spectable middle-aged lady who was passing 
on the same side of the street. 

She stopped and inquired of the soldier if 
he did not belong to the ——th. 

‘Yes, madam,” replied the soldier, ‘I 
had the honor of serving my country in 
that regiment, and expect to rejoin it again 
shortly.’’ 

“Then you were acquainted with my— 
Richard Hawkins?’’ said the woman, in a 
tremulous voice. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the soldier, “I 
knew him well. But why do you ask?” 
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He is my son,”’ said the woman. 
can you tell me anything about him?” 

The soldier looked at her a moment with 
an eye of pity, then, with a long-drawn 
sigh, he slowly unbuttoned his coat, and 
drew from his breast-pocket a soiled and 
blood-stained forage-cap; and pointing sig- 
nificantly to a round hole through the 
band, he said: 

“It was his cap. He wore it when he 
was killed at Fredericksburg.”’ 

A low moan—a smothered cry of despai 
was all she uttered, and then quickly sank 
to the ground, insensible. The soldie 
called for assistance, and in a few moments 
kind friends—for Mrs. Hawkins was well 
known in this part of the city—assisted hei 
to reach her humble dwelling. _ 

She never recovered from this shock. A. 
brain fever set in, from which she slowly 
recovered, only to die in a few weeks of s 
broken heart, 

And now, kind reader, my task is done. 
But as I write the old familiar face ef my 
dead comrade seems to rise before me; and 
often at the dead of night I seem again to 
hear his voice shouting, “ Fall in, Company 
H! the rebels are upon us!’ and I feel that 
indeed in death he was, as in life, the dar- 


ling and pride of his regiment. 


‘I was only a poor Bohemian when I first 
met Miss Castleton. I had been three years 
in the eity, but had won neither fame nor 
wealth. I hada few pupils, whom I met at 
their residences. I had an attic, where 
there was a ridiculous old kettle of a piano, 
and a great quantity of musical lumber. 
Here I slept, entertained my friends and 
worked. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mos- 
cheles, were my masters, and the piano 
bore its share in many remarkable perform- 
ances. I got my meals at a restaurant, or 
went without them, as it happened. I had 
rarely a dollar in my pocket that had not 
been appropriated in my imagination over 
and over again, before it came into my pos- 
session. But I owned a host of friends, 
genial, gay, gifted, all living the life I lived, 
all hoping, aspiring, waiting, working with 
cheerful patience. I might have lived on 
#0 many years longer, for & was not so bad 
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a life, after all, but in a fateful hour I met 
Miss Castleton. 

It was through Carl Bittinger that it 
came about. Carl was a fair-haired Ger- 
man, reticent, speculative, and a genins. 
Separated from his violin, Carl was a waif 
—all afloat upon the great sea of sights and 
sounds called the world. The instrument 
was his other half—the completion of him- 
self, I was the pianist at a certain rehear- 
sal of a famous singer. A few personal 
friends of the artist were admitted by spe- 
cial favor, and after the performance was 
ended, these gathered im knots about the 
hall, or withdrew to the ante-rooms adjoin- 
ing. I was left upon the stage, and I sat 
still at the piano, trying one chord after an- 
other, in a vagrant delicious mood—just the 
mood that the artist recognizes as his best 
and truest—the state out of which grows 


inspirations that future labor will develop 
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and endow with form. Vagte unrelated 
melodies went wandering through my brain, 
seeking expression by my fingers; but I 
was but a clumsy pérformer, and I was just 
uttering an exclamation of disgust at my 
own incapacity, when a footfall close by 
startled me. 

I looked up. It was my blue-eyed Ger- 
man Carl, and near him a lady. If it had 
been his violin, Carl would have deported 
himself with ease and grace. As it was, 

' there was a singular absence and embarrass- 
ment in his manner, and he looked over me 
at the bronze Beethoven, as he said: 

“Stoddart, Miss Castleton does you the 
honor of wishing to make your acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

Now I knew Miss Castleton was an ac- 
complished amateur, and by way of opening 
a conversation, I said I should hardly have 
exposed my deficiencies so readily, if I had 
known she was within hearing. Miss Cas- 
tleton smiled, and her handsome gray eyes 
had a merry light in them, as she returned: 

“You have been playing very badly in- 
deed, if you’ll pardon me for saying so. 
What is that thing you have been attempt- 


“Tt has no existence outside of my own 
brain,” I replied, a good deal piqued and 


Mies Castleton drew off her gloves quiet- 
ly, and placed herself at the instrument. 

“Now if you will give.me some idea of 
it, I think I can please you,’’ she remarked, 
with the utmost nonchalance. 

I repeated a line or two from my written 
score—it was a half-finished operetta that I 
had in hand—and her wonderful memory 
seized, and her facile fingers rendered the 
passage with an accurateness and expres- 
sion that delighted me. 

“Can you sing?” I cried, eagerly. 

**A little,” she said. 
Try this.’’ 

It was a short passage, and she looked up 
in my face in a moment. I imagine she 
saw my surprise and chagrin. She had 
murdered my pet solo. 

Well?” she said, inquiringly. 

“ Miss Castleton, you play magnificently, 
but your voice is harsh and untrained. You 
will only play to me in future.” 

A wave of color flashed over her face, and 
her fine eyés showed scorn and anger. But 
in a moment she controlled herself, smiled, 
and said: 


“T think we shall get on excellently well 
now, Mr. Stoddart, Above all things, I 
adore frankness. Now I will recompense 

” 

She turned again to the piano, and for 
half an hour I revelled in what seemed al- 
most fairy music. Miss Castleton had a 
wonderful delicacy united with a great 
power of touch, and Chopin’s airy fanta- 
sias, and Mendelssohn’s graceful combina- 
tions, were never more exquisitely rendered 
than by her. She rose at last, and looked 
up at me with a luminous face. 

“You have given me a great treat,” I 
said, with enthusiasm, — 

“Tread as much in your face, Mr. Stod- 
dart,’’ she returned, smilingly, as she wrap- 
ped her cloak about her. 

“Then you will not suspect me of flat- 
tery?” I answered. 

“Ah no! Would you think it worth your 
while to flatter me?’ And a weary proud 
look crossed her face. 

“Why not? Are not women fond of 
praise?” I said, somewhat puzzled. 

“T don’t know. J care for appreciation. 
If you will come and see me, and bring 
your operetta, I should like to look it over 
with you.” 

“That would be delightful, and you are 
most kind,” I said, stammeringly; ‘‘ but—” 

Could she know of my garret and my 
poverty? 

“T know. . You are poor,” she interrupt- 
ed. “Carl told me—it does not matter. 
Where is Carl?” 

We both looked about for him, and be- 
hold he was hid away in an angle made by 
a turn of the balcony, drawing the bow 
across the strings of his beloved violin, with 
a face of peaceful ecstasy. © 

“Carl? I went uptohim. “ Miss Cas- 
tleton waits for you to take her to the 

” 


“Tt is a real Stradivarius!” said Carl, 
coming forward in a somnambulistic 
fashion. 

“Come, Carl, wake up!” 

“Yes. And do you know Paganini 
played it at his London concerts?” 

. I looked at Miss Castleton, and we both 
laughed. . 

“You must allow me to come also.” 
And so I went out and stood on the pave- 
ment, while Carl, recalled to a confused 
sense of sublunary things, put her into the 
coupe. 


“‘Remember, you are to come and see 
me,” she said, leaning forward, and smiling, 
as the vehicle drove away. 

‘Come home with me, Carl?’ And we 
went arm in arm, ‘Who is Miss Castle- 
ton?” 

“The finest amateur performer in the 
country,’ said Carl, with a flash of enthu- 
siasm. 

‘* I should think I had found out as much 
as that,’”’ I returned, unaccountably vexed. 

We had crossed the street, and were climb- 
ing the stairs that led to my lodging. Carl 
went foremost, strode across the room, aim- 
ing for a violin in the corner, which I kept 
for his especial delectation. But I antici- 
pated him, rushed forward, and put it safe 
under lock and key in the closet. 

“‘ You must tell me all about Miss Castle- 
ton, before I let you play a note,” I said, 
with severe resolution. 

Despair roused Carl, ' 

“Well, well! Where shall I begin? O, 
her name is Blanche, and she is beautiful 
and talented, as you can see; and she is rich, 
and—and my second cousin.’”’ 

‘* Are you in love with her?’’ 

Carl thought a moment before he replied. 

‘Should you think I am?’’ 

“T should think not,’’ I said, with some 
indignation, ‘if you are in any doubt about 
it.” Carl was looking longingly at the closet- 
door. ‘She must be kind; she asked me— 
a poor Bohemian, you know—to come and 
see her—urged it with that graceful hospi- 
tality which her position gives her a right 
to use.”’ 

Yes?’ said Carl, slowly. ‘She. has 
wanted to know you for a good while—asked 
me to present you a year ago. She hasa 
fancy for young geniuses, always detects 
prospective lions, and praises them, and they 
fall in love with her. They say she has a 
room where she keeps their scalps—”’ 

“Tush! If the girl is a coqnette, I wont 
go near her,’’ I said, almost angrily. 

“That would be your safest way,’’ said 
Carl, with a hateful coolness. 

I arose, and slowly unlocked the closet- 
door. 

“Why didn’t you present me before?’’ I 
asked, as I handed him the violin. 

“I forgot it,’ Carl amswered; and the 
next minute he had forgotten everything 
except the precious violin. 

Do you think I was in a foolish state of 
exaltation, because a pretty woman had 
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been kind to me? I was only twenty-six, 
and knew women only in dreams, I deter- 
mined I would not go to see Miss Castleton 
that night—I would not swell her triumphs; 
I had no mind to rush blindly into danger. 
Nevertheless, I was singularly anxious for 
the morning to appear, and went out at 
eight o’clock, though I knew it would not 
do to call before eleven, But then I had no 
intention of calling. I would only just go 
and see where she lived, 

It was in Coningburg Square, and my im- 
patience to get there was so great that I 
stepped into the horsecars, and thereby de- 
pleted my scanty stock of scrip, besides 
cheating myself of my usual constitutional. 
Coningburg Square was a little green shaded 
park, set round by rows of stately brown- 
stone houses. The park itself, with its par- 
terres of bright flowers, its Faun and its 
Flora, and its picturesque fountain, was a 
charming bit of nature interpolated into the 
heart of the city. So near the great noisy 
thoroughfares, yet so remote; all around 
roared the great seething sea of human life, 
yet stopped on the shores of this quiet Eden; 
the birds flitted and sung, the fountain 
made music, the flowers blossomed, the 
wind rustled in the trees, but no jangling 
discordances marred this natural harmony. 
There one could dream and work, and live 
and die, and the great city never intrude 
upon the pleasant hours, or take note of 
one’s absence, when the stillness here flowed 
into the eternal quiet of the hereafter, 

These handsome palatial homes were in 
strange contrast with my garret—in stranger 
contrast still with certain squalid homes 
that I knew. Of course it would be absurd 
for me to call upon Miss Castleton. My visit 
to Coningburg Square had taught me so 
much, atleast. I had better go back now 
to my work. I might have known better 
than to come, So I turned away, a little 
disheartened, a little bitter at the great in- 
equalities of condition. But, as I did so, a 
window slid up, and, startled by the slight 
sound, I looked up involuntarily, and there, 
framed in by the elegant curtains that fell 
around her like the drapery in a picture, was 
Miss Castleton. I saw the red blood leap 
up to her cheeks, the flash of recognition 
and pleasure light up her fine eyes. Of 
course it would not do to go away without 
calling now; and ina moment I had rung 
the bell at number twenty-six. 

_ L was searcely left alone in the drawing- 
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room, before the rustle of silk in the passage 
betrayed that Miss Castleton was coming. 
In a moment a pretty white hand was laid 
in mine, and I found myself welcomed in 
very sweet cordial tones. 

** You have not brought your operetta with 
you, Mr. Stoddart. How did you ever dare 
disobey me? But you shall come up stairs, 
and I shall make you atone for it.”’ 

And so, through long darkened, halls, 
where the soft glow of pictures shone. in the 
semi-darkriess, over stairs that led up and 
up, past niches, where pallid statues leaned 
towards you with speaking faces, that seemed 
to animate the gloom, past a linnet, that, 
high in a gilded cage, against an arched win- 
dow, sang of love and summer, and 80 to a 
large lofty room, where at first I could only 
distinguish the white glitter of the keys 
upon a grand piano that stood just within 
an arched alcove. 

“Now, first, I shall play you into good 
humor. You are a little bit cross, aren’t 
you?” said Miss Castleton, with a piquant 
expression that became her wonderfully; 
and then, without waiting for a reply sat 
down and played a brilliant fantasia. After- 
ward, we tried one or two duets, and then 
at Miss Castleton’s command—it did not 
fall far short of that—I played the improvi- 
sation in what was, to me, a very poor un- 
satisfactory fashion. But when I struck the 
last notes, I looked up to see Miss Castleton 
standing near me, her face pale and rapt. 

*O Mr. Stoddart,”’ she breathed out, in a 
long satisfied sigh, “‘ you are a genius.” 

I shook my head laughingly, deprecating 
such praise. 

“Don’t contradict me,’’ said Miss Castle- 
ton, with charming imperiousness. ‘You 
will be a great man, and I shall be proud of 
having known you. Come, now, and see my 
pictures for your reward,” 

We went into another room—a bijou of a 
gallery, the paintings all remarkable for their 
soft splendor of tone, some pretty good Ti- 
tianesque effects, Venuses, rich in an opu- 
lence of color, Danaes drowned in golden 
light, everywhere a sensuous beauty that 
captivated the eye, nowhere the sentiment 
that interests the heart. And Miss Castle- 
ton stood among her pictures, as fair as they 
—the same perfection of art, the same rich- 
ness and breadth of color. What was want- 
ing? Was I hypercritical to miss anything, 
while she stood there talking in those smooth 
measured tones? Passing back tltrough the 
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hall, I noticed a small door that seemed to 
lead outward to the balcony. 
‘Is that where you keep the scalps?” | 


said, playfully. 


She blushed, and answered, laughing: 

“Carl has been telling you stories of me, 
Don’t believe him! Carl is a good boy, but 
his head is so far up in the clouds that he 
doesn’t see what passes here distinctly. 
Look?!’ and flinging wide the door, a waft 
of perfume came out, and within was a maze 
of greenery and flowers. ‘So Carl told 
you I was a coquette?”’ she said, dreamily, 
as we sat down in the perfumed slumberous 
atmosphere of her parlor. “But what 
so amusing!’ 

I gave her a sharp look. Was she amus- 
ing herself with me? aie divined my 
thought instantly. 

‘You need not Stoddart. 
You shall have all the immunities of genius. 
Ah, you are too much in earnest. I should 
never dare to be anything but very good 
with you. But I like you to be in earnest. 
So few people are.’’ 

I glanced down from the window. A 
haggard laborer staggering under a burden, 
a thin-faced ragged girl, peering eagerly 
around the square for a bit of bread to keep 
her from starving, perhaps—these passed 
across the space between the vapory lace 
eurtains. 

“Yes, Miss Castleton, I am a good deal 
in earnest. It strikes me that life is rather 
a serious thitig. "When people know hunger, 
and cold, and loneliness, and want in a thou- 
sand forms, they are apt to look upon life 
as not quite a holiday. I am in earnest. I 
want to rise. I mean to be rich, some day, 
and then I mean to use my money as rich 
men ought.”’ 

“ That is a very pretty dream,” said Miss 
Castleton, softly. ‘But it vanishes like all 
dreams. Your proteges are ungrateful, and 
disgrace yous your pet poor family get 
drunk, and are sent to the station together. 
You endow an institution, and the mana- 
gers quarrel about and absorb all the funds, 
and you get disgusted with benevolence and 
philanthropy, and begin to buy fine things 
for yourself, and indulge your own tastes 
and whims—which it would have been much 
better to doin the outset ;’’ and she shrugged 
her shoulders prettily as she finished. 

Ease and self-indulgence! 
theory of life?” 


Precisely!’ 

“A very selfish one—pardon me for say- 
ing 80. ” 

“O,I dare say. But why should we not 
be selfish? Life is short—let us enjoy it!’ 

But the future!’ 

“© spare me! I am afraid of ghosts!’’ 
she said, gayly. 

“At least, you have the merit of frank- 
ness, which is a very rare one, now-a-days,” 
I remarked. 

“Not more now-a-days than formerly. 
Men have been deceitful from the founda- 
tion of the world.”’ 

“And women?” 

She put up her pretty hands. 

‘ There speaks the cynic. We shall agree 
charmingly. And next time you come, be 
sure to bring your operetta.”’ 

I aceepted this as my conge, and departed. 
But afterwards I went regularly to Coning- 
burg Square. It was my first association 
with wealth and luxury, ordered by exquis- 
ite taste. I was dazzled andintoxicated. I 
began to think that they were essential to 
my happiness. Economy grew distasteful ; 
my meagre garret became hateful. 

The very air of Coningburg Square, its 
seclusion and elegant repose, the perfumed 
half-darkened house, the rich soft carpets, 
the pictures, the statuary, the beautiful 
woman who fitted into these surroundings 
so admirably, satisfied my artistic , sense. 
And so my charmed feet tended thither al- 
ways. Carl was there often; but Carl was 
her cousin, and neither of us minded him. 
We played, studied music, talked as unre- 
servedly as if he were not present. Mean- 
time my talent grew; my public attempts 
were successful, and when my operetta was 
brought out, it was in a tempest of applause. 

I went to Miss Castleton with the good 
news. It was bleak winter weather, and a 
slight illness had detained her at home. 
She was pale, and had an air of pensiveness 
about her that made her more charming 
than ever. She listened to me, while I 
poured out my sanguine hopes and plans. 

“That is the way with you,” she said. 
“You men care for nothing but fame. 
You leave us for it. We can do nothing but 
weep and wait at home.” 

A strange tingling fire thrilled me as she 


spoke. 
“* We men eure for something else,”’ I said, 
in a tone that was hoarse and strange tomy 


own ears, ‘‘ We care for love.”’ 
2 
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The tender eyes met mine. Her hand 
was half extended. 

‘Tf I were not so poor, Blanche—’ 

‘* But I am rich enough for us both,’ she 
cried, flushing and smiling. 

I went home that night to my supper of 
bread and tea. I wanted to think it over, 
to understand it all. I, the poor Bohemian 
artist, the accepted lover of Miss Castleton! 

In the course of the evening Carl saun- 
teredin. Was it because.I had been so en- 
grossed with my beautiful love, that I had 
not noticed how haggard he was, from what 
dark hollows his luminous eyes shone? I 
spoke of him to Miss Castleton the next day. 

“You should do something for him, 
dear. ” 

“Why, Carl is not poor. He hea a peetig 
fortune of his own.” 

“Not poor! But he lives like that,’’ 

**O, but Carl is not like you, you naughty 
Sybarite. He does not care for all the nice 
things that you delight in,”’ she said, play- 
fully. 

‘It is you who have spoiled me,’’ I said, 
with some shame. 

“And I mean to go on spoiling you.’’ 

I was doing a great deal of work just at 
this time, and to my own satisfaction. But 
this feeling, I found, to my surprise, was 
not shared by my artist friends. I arranged 
a cantata, and they cried out that it was 
flimsy and meretricious. Wantof strength, 
of power, of earnestness, of everything upon 
which I had prided myself, was detected. I 
was angry at my critics, and mortified and 
discouraged at myself. In this mood, an 
invitation to conduct a musical convention 
in the country was a godsend. I bade Miss 
Castleton good-by, and went. 

It was a little meuntain town, far in the 
heart of the country. On ordinary days, 
the white roads that wound over the hills 
and through the woods were lonesome and 
still, but now a long line of vehicles came 
up and up from the remote towns, and the 
little quiet village was full of unwonted 
sounds. The organ in the church squeaked 
out doleful discordances under the hands of 
amateur players, and from every neat farm- 
house came forth the trills and quavers of 
early and late practising, There were somé 
artistic deficiencies, but they took hold. of 
the work with an enthusiasm that surprised 
and delighted me. There was something 
wholesome and refreshing in these simple 
country folk; when I met them to practise, 
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‘I welcomed at once the round, fresh, unaf- 
fected voices, and rejoiced at the absence of 
ridiculous crescendos and trills. 

A sweet pure soprano, that came in like 
a bird’s song, caught my ear at once, and I 
looked around to see a small shy girl, whose 
eyes fell timidly under mine. 

Who is it?”’ 

** Margaret Alison!’ was the answer, with 
evident pride; and I soon made out that 
Margaret Alison was the pet singer of the 
country, and the pride was surely justifiable. 

Afterward, if I missed her voice, the 
rehearsal became dull. Yet I had never 
spoken to her—hardly even caught a glance 
from the shy sweet eyes. Andsoit went on, 
until the day before the last public perform- 
ance. I went early to the church, and there 
was Margaret, with some companions, at 
the organ. 
The young girls stole away soon—they 
were shy of the director, and wanted to chat 
without restraint—but when Margaret 
‘would have followed, I detained her, made 
Aer sing to me, and afterwards adroitly 
wooed her to talk, and gave her some in- 
struction that she needed. Sitting there in 


the twilight of the old church, she looked 
like one of Domenichino’s saints, her white 
hands dreamily folded, her eyes half-bash- 
fully liftéd to mine, eager to learn what I 


‘taught. I rose and stepped back, the better 
to illustrate some technical point. The loft 
had been floored over to the outside balus- 
‘trade, and I heedlessly stepped clear to the 
edge. The next instant a sharp pained cry 
warned me, but too late. I went down to 
the floor below, falling heavily, and getting 
mercilessly bruised. But I retained my 
consciousness. I heard swift feet flying 
over the stairs, and in a moment my head 
was raised, and Margaret’s eyes, full of ter- 
ror and pity, looked down at me. 

*Q, it is all my fault!’ she sobbed out. 
Do you think you are much hurt?” 

I tried to falter out a reply, but a sicken- 
ing faintness came over me. Ages upon 
ages seemed to lapse away, and nothing 
was clear to my consciousness. Sometimes 
there was a vision of an open window, 
where a white curtain fluttered in the wind, 
and beyond, a range of wooded hills, rolling 
‘fields and the clear blue sky above; some- 
times I fancied I heard soft voices and light 
steps about me; a benign matronly lady 
looked at me with pity in her face, and 
anon a cloud of golden hair would dazzle 
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my tired eyes. At last, one day, this con- 
fused dream ended, and I woke sane and 
free from fever. But it was surely Marga- 
ret Alison who stood by, her violet eyes 
dewy and glad, a tremulous smile on her 
lips. 
“What isit? Do tell me!’ I said, vague- 
ly wondering. 

** You fell in the church, you know, and 
as our house was the nearest one, you were 
brought here.’’ 

I turned my eyés to the window. The 
white curtain waved gently, and beyond 
was the freshening country. 

Those are real trees?” I said, doubtfully. 

“To be sure,” laughed Margaret. “It 
is spring, you see—I found violets in blos- 
som to-day. You have been ill three 
weeks.”’ 

“Three weeks! And the singers?” 

“Are all gone home. They had to do 
. without their director.”’ 

‘And without their beloved soprano?” I 
said. 

“Yes, It was my duty to look after you, 
because it was by my fault that you fell,” 
she said, demurely, 

**Well! we will finish that lesson some 
day. Have no letters come for me?”’ 

**O yes; plenty of them.” ; 

I operied one that I knew was from Miss 
Castleton. ‘So sorry that I was hurt— 
suppoged it was not serious—hoped I would 
get away from that barbarous place as soon 
as practicable. She would come to see me, 
only she could not possibly leave town just 
now.”’ And then a long melange of per- 
sonal and art-gossip, in which I was singu- 
larly uninterested. 

Presently the matronly lady, who proved 
to be Margaret’s mother, came in, and for- 
bade either reading or talking. And so I 
lay ina pleasant quiescent state, for that 
and many following days, watching the 
ever-brightening spring, watching Margaret 
in her dress of violet, or azure, or gray. I[ 
used to try to imagine her among Miss Cas- 
tleton’s luxurious surroundings, but I could 
never fit her into the picture. A back- 
‘ground of green fields and clear sky suited 
her best. Then, as I slowly grew better, 
we talked, and Margaret worked and sang, 
and I brought out my latest works, and laid 
them upon the old-fashioned piano, in the 
homely pleasant parlor, and condemned 
them one by one. How superficial, how 
affected, how weak they were! My illness 
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had swept the cobwebs clear fom my brain. 
And all this time Miss Castleton’s letters 
unanswered. Toreply tothem, would 


be to put myself in connection with that . 


old mode of life, which was become hateful 
tome. I tried to think I was too weak to 
go; but Margaret said one day, with an 
abruptness that was not ungraceful in her: 

‘‘ Mr, Stoddart, have you no work to do 
in the world?” 

“None that is worth doing,” I said, 
surprised, 

Her eyes kindled, 

“You can say that! If I were an artist 
like you, I should not find life meagre. Mr. 
Stoddart, you should be ashamed to be so 
dlase.”’ 

“But, Margaret, you don’t know how 
unsatisfactory I have found my success, 
My life has been wasted upon trivialities.”” 

“Take it up anew, then. Make it worth 
living?’ 

“T cannot take it up anew,” I said, bit- 
terly; and I began to feel that I was bound, 
and that my bondage was irksome. 

She turned, and her clear eyes seemed to 
search me. 

“Margaret, Margaret!’ I cried. ‘‘Do 
not blame me, Help me!’ 

She came round by my chair. The violet 
dress touched me. The pure atmosphere 
in which she lived encompassed me. 

‘How can I help you?” she said, very 


softly. 

“‘T have made a great mistake, Margaret. 
What shall I do?’’ 

“Just what is right, no matter at what 
cost,’’ she said; but her voice went very 
low, and her cheek grew white with the 
words, 

There was a long silence; then at last I 
said: 

“Yes, Margaret, I will.’ And then, 
though I longed for it, I tarned away from 
the divine pity in her eyes. 

A step at the door, a rustle in the entry, 
and Miss Castleton entered, radiant and 
queenly. 

Blanche 

“How do you do, Roger?”’ 

And then she looked Margaret over, an 
inquisition that I attempted to end by pre- 
senting her. Margaret went out in a mo- 
ment, and there was scorn and fire in Miss 
Castleton’s handsome eyes, as she said: 

“Do you mean to be a villain, Mr, Stod- 
dart?” 


** No, Miss Castleton!’ 

‘TI think, then, we had. better return to 
Boston to-morrow.”’ 

“Very well?’ I said, And so Miss Cas- 
tleton trailed her rich dress over the ingrai 1 
carpets till the morning train left. 

Margaret did not come down. Indeed, 
Miss Castleton’s manner towards her was 
such that she could not have done so with 
dignity. And so, instead of a farewell, I 
had only a glimpse of a sunny head, and a 
pair of sad sweet reproachful eyes, that 
haunted me long. 

I went round to Coningburg Square the 
day after my arrival in town. I was shown 
up into Miss Castleton’s parlor, and I stood 
within the alcove, shaded by its curtain, 
looking over some new music that lay upon 
the piano. Presently I heard voices, and 
Miss Castleton came in. I thought at first 
that the person who attended her was come 
to take some order, but I was presently un- 
deceived. 

“This is most heartless conduct of 
yours,” said Carl. “‘ Why not confess that 
your liking for Stoddart was already wan- 
ing, and was only resuscitated by what you 
heard of the little country girl?” 

“Upon my word, Carl,” returnéd Miss 
Castleton’s musical voice, “ your penetra- 
tion is fearful! Iam more than ever sure 
that we understand each other too well ever 
to get on together.” 

“And do you mean to break your promise 
to me, then?’’ said Carl, angrily. 

“Cela depend!” And she hummed an 


air, that was quickly interrupted by ashriek. — 


She had caught sight of me. I stepped 
out from the shadow of the curtain, in time 
to see Miss Castleton grow suddenly white. 
The’scene in the little country parlor flashed 
across my mind, and I was merciless. 

** Miss Castleton, I asstre you that I was 
an involuntary but most intérested listener 
to the conversation that has just taken 
place. Considering our relation, you will, 
perhaps, allow me to ask the nature of your 
promise to Mr. Bittinger?’’ 

She flushed crimson, glarfcing at Carl im- 
ploringly. 

* Tell him?’ said Carl. 

Miss Castleton pulled at the tassel upon 
her breakfast-shawl, till the bit of bright 
wool dropped to the floor. Then she lodked 
up, paling to the lips. 

**T promised to marry him,” she said, in 
a hard tone. 
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“How long ago was that?’ I asked, 


“ Four years!’ 

“Four years,”’ repeated Carl; “and I 
really think she cares more for me than for 
any of her other lovers;’”’ and he looked at 
her with a curious disapproving tenderness 
of expression. 

Miss Castleton was fingering the engage- 
ment ring I had given her. I saw a swift 
movement, and the next moment the glit- 
tering bauble fell at my feet, and Miss Cas- 
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tleton had left the room. I picked up the 
ring, and walked over to Carl. 

“1 wish you all happiness, Carl.” 

“You are very good. But whether I am 
happy or no, I cannot help myself. She 
crept into my heart years ago, when she was 
a little girl, and she will stay there till I die,” 

It is not long since that I met Mr. and 


Mrs. Bittinger at a fete, and I was thankful 


that the little golden-haired woman “beside 
me was my wife, and not the stately lady 
who swept past us in her velvet robes. 


THE OLD WELL REVISITED. 


BY CLAUDIE V. COURTNEY. 


‘The summers have come, and the summers have 


gone, 
And the roses have bloomed and died 
Four times, since I crossed o’er the wide green 


Flat, 
And peeped at fair Riverside; 
But the morning sun of this June-bright day 
Smiles down with a welcome warm, 
As my restless feet cross the floor again, 
At the dear old Homestead Farm. 


Of the faces I left I find but two; 
All the others are strange, though kind; 
And an empty chair I find; 
Is a baby’s crib to-day; 
New lives have budded beneath the roof, 
And the old have passed away. 


‘With the prattling Jim, I turn my steps 
Down the rugged weed-grown track, ' 
Where the drooping boughs ef the orchard trees 
Seem to whisper a welcome back: 
O, the poor old curb with its battered boards, 

Could a meurnful story tell, 
And my teayasfall fast, as I muse beside 
This wreck of the dear old well. 


At the corner there, by the kitchen deor, 
Is the new well, deep and clear, 

‘With its waters cool, in the bucket bright, 
It may one day be as dear . 

To those darlings romping on the porch 
As this shadowed one has been, 

In the fair fresh days of its early life, 
To the hearte that knew it then. 

Muscatine, Iowa, Sept., 1875. 


T lean with an apple bough’s support, 
To gaze in the darksome deep; 
‘Where like a star, in its loneliness, 
The waters gimmering sleep. 
With a timid cry to my shoulder turned 
Is the baby’s curl-crowned head, 
As it nestles close, while the hands’ firm clasp 
Prove the fear of the rocky bed. 


Ah! Jimmie my pet, there naught to fear, 
For my arm is strong and true, 

And the old well’s swallowed up sweets enough 
Lang syne, without taking you. 

So we'll turn again up the rude rough path, 
And you laugh while J breathe a sigh; 

You will know, little darling, too soon, mayhap, 
What it is to say “ Good-by.” 


Here the horses come with a friendly neigh; 
Just a moment, baby, wait; 

They are strangers, too, only Sorrel Jack 
Lingering there beside the gate. 

Bonnie Prince, the handsome black, is gone, 
Other hands now guide his rein, 

And the trough where I oft have quenched his 


thirst, 
Will supply him ne’er again, 


Well, the old house, too, in the time to come 
Will cruntble to earth once more, 

The last bright link in a shattered chain 
That was perfect in days of yore. . 
So the moss and flowers of each budding spring 
Clothe the earth with a beauty bright, 
While the last year’s blossoms forgotten lie 

"Mong the dead leaves out of sight. 
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4* Many years ago,”’ said old Baxter, our 
sailmaker, who had been called upon either 
to sing a song or spin a yarn, “I drifted 
down to Nantucket, and for the first time 
shipped in a whaler.”’ ; 
“How many years ago?’’ queried one of 
the saucy boys from that classic island. 
‘More than you know anything about, 
for it was long before any of you young- 
sters were born. You want to catch me 
tripping, don’t you? Can you remember 
the old brig Norway?” 
‘No; but I have heard my father tell of 
her, for he was in her two or three voyages.” 
“ Very likely; and it may be that your 
father and I were shipmates. Now don’t 
interrupt me too often, or I'll put a stop- 
per on, and leave you to guess at the story. 
Well, I shipped in the Norway, fitted out 
for a whaling cruise not to exceed eight 
months in length. Our outfit was figured 
mighty close, even for that short time. I 
should judge that if she got one large sperm 
whale, as oil- was pretty high in price at 
that time, she would have paid expenses, 
and left the vessel clear to her owners. 
Well, we sailed in the fall of the year, just 
after the breaking up of a tremendous gale, 
in which many vessels had been wrecked, 
all along the Atlantic coast. We had taken 
the right slant in sailing just after the gale 
was over, and had a fine run across the 
Gulf Stream. When five days at sea we 
fell in with the wreck of a large schooner, 
with both masts gone, water-logged and 
abandoned. Her counter-board was so 
deep under water that we could not make 
out her name or port of register, and there 
was nothing on board or about her that 
would help us to make out who she was or 
where she hailed from. Having very fine 
weather, we lay by her all the next day, 
and by cutting away a part of the deck and 
rigging up some shears, we were so lucky as 
to get out forty-five puncheons of rum, and 
transfer it all on board the Norway. Here 
was a good beginning for a whaling voyage! 
and, as we were so short a distance from 
* home, the old man declared we might as well 
return, land the rum, and take a fresh de- 
parture. The liquor was of excellent qual- 
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ity, and the marks on the casks indicated 
that the schooner was from a West India 
port. She had also sugar and molasses 
among her cargo, but this was deeper down 
in the hold, and, of course, much damaged. 
The wind freshened in the night, and the 
next morning it was so rugged that we gave 
up working any more on the wreck, con- 
tenting ourselves with therum. We hauled 
sharp on a bowline, heading as nearly as we 
could for the port we had so lately left. 
“In those days rum was in more com- 
mon use by everybody than it now is— 
though I have my doubts whether there 
was any more drunkenness. We had our 
grog twice a day in the Norway, as, indeed, 
all seamen did then; but this was always 
under regulated allowance, and two glasses 
were not enough todo any harm. But now 
Captain Bunker was afraid he had an ele-— 
phant on his hands. There was not room 
for all the puncheons below, as the yessel 
had all her stores on board, and was pretty 
well filled up. So there were about fifteen 
of them lashed along the rail, some on each 
side, above deck, which made us pretty well 
lumbered up. If the crew got a free swing 
at the rum he would be sure to have trou- 
ble, he knew; and to come on the coast of 
America at that season of the year with all 
hands drunk was not just the right thing 
for any prudent mariner. He could trust 
his mate—who was also a born Nantucketer 
—to look out for the casks during his watch 
on deck, and see that no one tapped them. 
But his second officer was an Irishman, and 
a stranger to the old man, who knew little 
more of him than the fact that he was half 
drunk when he was shipped, though he had 
the reputation of being a very good whale- 
man. So Barzillai Bunker, who was a fair 
specimen of the Nantucket Quaker sailor 
of that day, determined to stand a watch 
himself, and so look after the puncheons of 
rum and the second mate at the same time. 
He accordingly took charge of the starboard 
watch that night, and some of my ship- 
mates, who had counted upon Mr. Farrell’s 
love of ‘ the crater,’ and proposed to have it 
all their own way, found their calculations 
all astray. Friend Bunker was so vigilant. 
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and active that he appeared to be on every 
part of ‘the deck at one and the same time. 
The gimlet and bucket were kept in readi- 
ness waiting fora slant, but no slant seemed 
to occur; and the port watch was no more 
fortunate than we were; for Mr. Swain had 
a young boatsteerer who was quite as vigi- 
lant as himselé, and quite as determined to 
see the rum landed intact at Nantucket, 
though he made enemies of every man be- 
fore the mast. 

** How to circumvent the watchful guar- 
dians of the liquor was now the great ques- 
tion; for some of our old salts were deter- 
mined to have enough of it for one grand 
blow-out. Two or three days and nights 
passed, and we Avere again. entering the 
Gulf Stream on our return passage, and 
might at any moment expect heavy weather, 
such as the old Norway was none too well 
fitted to encounter, even with all hands so- 
ber and at their posts. The gimlet, spile 
and bucket were held constantly in readi- 
ness, and the wished-for opportunity ar- 
rived at last. ; 

“A sail was in sight just at sundown, 
headed down across our track, running free, 
and evidently an outward-bounder. She 
edged off her course, as if she was desirous 
of speaking us, but it was not until it was 
quite dark that she approached within hail- 
ing distance. The old man went aft to the 
taffrail with his trumpet, but did not forget 
to give a cautionary word to the second 
mate, who continued walking amidships 
among the puncheons of rum. It would 
never do for any of us to attempt the feat 
of tapping a cask right under his eye; but 
word was passed to someof the watch be- 
low, who were in waiting for it. A little 
engineering had been managed the day pre- 
vious; and it was ascertained by measure- 
ment that by boring upward through the 
deck ata certain point, the gimlet, if it 
were long enough, would pierce the head of 
acertain puncheon. To have done this in 
broad daylight would have involved discov- 
ery, as there must be a great deal of waste, 
and the leakage on deck would have been 
perceived at once. But now, if ever, was 
the time, and old Bill Lambert, taking a 
boy with him to hold the lamp and assist, 
went through into the hold, the two crawl- 
ing on their knees upon. the top tier of 
casks. There was just room to do this, and 
that only for a certain distance; while to 
get at the rum, which was stowed in the 
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hold away aft, was simply impossible, 
Even as it was, it was a very cramped-up 
place where old Bill had to lie on his back 
and work his gimlet, The boy holding the 
light was in a still more uncomfortable po- 
sition, if possible. All this I saw as I ran 
down into the hold fora minute, and peeped. 
in through the bulkhead. Bill was working 
away witha will, sweating and grunting; 
and as I thought of what might be the con- 
sequences of his success, I was almost 
tempted to turn informer, But I could not 
do this without its being known to my ship- 
mates; and, boy as I then was, my fate 
would be a hard one if I were caught blow- 
ing upon them and spoiling the drunken. 
spree which they intended to enjoy. Sol 
dared not do otherwise than hold my peace, 
especially as I saw one of the veteran salts 
of my own watch stood over the fore-scut- 
tle, keeping an eye continually upon me. 

** Bill at last succeeded in working a hole: 
through the tough wood, and the rum be- 
gan to flow down through the deck, though 
of course much more was lost by running” 
away above. A tin pot was ready to catch 
the drippings, for there was not room to 
work the bucket in the cramped space. 
Everything was now going on swimmingly, 
and my shipmates were smacking their lips 
in anticipation of the treat they were soon 
to enjoy. ’ 

“**T say!’ called old Tony the shipkeeper, 
down the scuttle, in aloud impressive whis- 
per. ‘ Tell Bill to be careful of the light! 

‘The caution was well-timed, for this 
was really the principal risk, ‘The rum was 
splashing and spilling everywhere, outside 
the tin pot as well as into it. And you will 
understand, shipmates, that this was rum; 
it hadn’t been deaconed or doctored, and 
was no such stuff as is now sold under 
‘probitory’ law, which will answer to put 
out fire with. 

*** Boy, come on deck! said. old Tony to 
me; and upI went. Captain Bunker had 
come forward again, the strange ship hav- 
ing passed on out of hail, and nearly out of 
sight in the darkness. As the deck was 
wet under and about the puncheons, the 
leakage of the rum was not apparent to the 
sense of sight, but the old man’s smellers 
were sensitive enough, and he soon began 
to sniff and peer about, until he was satis- 
fied that one of the casks was not all right. 

“* Here! this way, the watch! Mr. Far- 
rell, let em cast off the lashings and heave — 
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down this puncheon, here! It’s leaking all 
over the deck. Down with it, quick!’ 

“The lashings were cleared away, and 
several pairs of horny hands seized the 
chimes. But the spile which was pushed 
through the deck from below offered some 
resistance, as it pinned the cask down! 
Another heave, harder than before, the 
spile broke, and down came the puncheon 
suddenly upon its bilge, nearly crushing 
me before I could back out of the way. 

“But at this moment a most piercing 
scream was heard from under the deck, 
such as I hope never to hear again. There 
was a rush up the forecastle ladder, and 
that ery, so appalling to the sailor at all 
times— Fire!’ Dark smoke rolled up the 
scuttle, and out through its folds poured 
half-suffocated men, gasping for dear life as 
they reached the fresh air. Barzillai Bun- 
ker understood the whole matter and the 
imminent danger without waiting for words 
of explanation. 

“*Off with those main hatches!’ he 
shouted. ‘Water! water! Form a rank 
here, and pass down water! Shut on the 
fore-scuttle! Hard up your helm, there! 
Square the afteryards, and swing her right 
off before it? 

“When m+n are working for their lives 
they will work with a will; and every nerve 
and muscle on board was strained that 
night to obey the captain’s orders. The 
rum-drinking wretches who had brought us 
into this peril now felt that all their lives 
depended upon him as the master-spirit. 
The flames under the deck had gained some 
headway, but luckily there were no casks 
of liquor stowed below forward of the main 
hatches; otherwise our fate would have 
been sealed. The fight in the choking air 
of the hold was a fearful one, but we con- 
quered at last, and saved the vessel, But 
the dead bodies of old Bill Lambert and the 
poor lad Jake were dragged out, charred 
and blackened, striking a chill of terror to 
the most hardened hearts among us. They 
had been overwhelmed so suddenly by the 
flames while in their cramped position, that 
they had no chance for escape, and had 
perished miserably, long before any aid 
could reach them. 

“It was asad hour when the mutilated 
bodies were launched into the sea, and one 
might suppose that the warning would have 
been sufficient to make every man of that 
crew swear off from drinking liquor for the 


remainder of his life; but such was not the 
fact. Sailors, it seems to me, are much 
like children; these sad things seem to bear 
very heavily upon them for the moment, 
but the impression doesn’t wear well. 
“That night we caught the Gulf Stream 
weather, butt-end foremost, and a heavy 
gale came on that tried the old Norway for 
her very life. We made all as snug as we 
could, and hove her to under a couple of 
‘three-cornered scrapers,’ making a dead 
drift off to the southward; but the sea rose 
to such a fearful height that she labored 
and strained frightfully, and there was 
plenty of exercise for us at the pumps, with 
lifelines stretched athwart the decks for our 
safety. In the middle watch a sea boarded 
us amidships, breaking off four or five 
stanchions, and a part of the main rail with 
them; so that the puncheons of rum were 
all adrift; and then followed as frightful a 
scene as I ever want to witness as long as I 
live... The heavy casks were dashing with 
tremendous fury here, there and every- 
where, and completely took charge of the 


deck amidships, for all we could do was to 


give them room ané get out of their way. 
But the poor second mate, who was near 
the mainmast, overseeing the men at the 
pumps, when the sea broke on board, was 
not so fortunate as the rest of us. A pun- 
cheon of rum ‘fetched away’ upon him, 
jamming him against the mast, and his 
crushed body was swept away over the lee 
rail. by the wash of the sea, after its first 
shock was spent. I caught a glimpse of it 
as it surged past the lee main rigging, where 
I had made my first jump for safety, and 
the memory of it still haunts me! 

“But again old Barzillai Bunker came 
out strong, as he always did in any emer- 
gency. A quiet plodding Quaker he seemed 
to be so long as all went sinooth; but get 
him in a tight place, and he showed the 
real stuff that he was made of. He seemed 
to be everywhere that night, rousing us all 
from our paralysis of fear, pushing casks 
overboard to get them out of the way, and 
with powerful blows of his axe knocking in 
the heads of others as they drove past him 
on the heavy rolls of the old brig. By his 
efforts and his influence upon the rest of 
us, we were again saved from the immedi- 
ate danger; and all of us breathed easier 
when we saw the last heavy puncheon 
forced clear of the vessel, and nothing to 
endanger life and limb but a few loose 
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staves of those which had been stoven to 
pieces. 

“But during all this the water had 
gained so much in the pump-well that we 
were now threatened with a new danger. 
The strain of the heavy sea shipped had in- 
creased the old brig’s leaks, and in conse- 
quence of the broken stanchions, a great 
volume of water found its way down 
through the plankshear. There was no 
hope for us but to keep her on the same 


tack, and all hands buckle to the pumps. . 


Our strength was much reduced, for, be- 


sides the loss of the second mate, old Bill . 


and Jake, we had two others disabled for 
the time by severe hurts received while 
fighting to get clear of the terrible rum 
puncheons. But the only wonder to me is 
that we were not more than half of us 
killed in that fearful rally aor those in- 
fernal casks. 

“Clank! clank! the pumps were going 
all night, for dear life; and no man ven- 
tured to think either of sleep or dry cloth- 
ing, for there was enough to do to keep our 
heads above water. Rum was served out 
to us, for the captain, like everybody else 


in his day, believed in it, though it was not - 
every one that could regulate its use as he © 


could. When daylight broke we were pretty 
well exhausted and worn out. The gale 
was moderating a little; but on sounding 
the hold we found there was rather more 
water than we noted three hours before. 
The leaks had gained upon us, in spite of 
all our efforts! 

**But there was a ship to windward of 
us, lying to on the opposite tack. Up went 
our ensign, Union down, as a signal of dire 
distress, and eager eyes were watching its 
effect; for if the stranger made sail, as it 


was probable he would very soon, his course 
on the other tack would soon carry him out 
of sight. We dared not go about, for if the 
rent in.the plankshear were buried in the 
sea a few times by heavy lee-rolls, the brig 
would have gone down from under us in 
short order. 

‘Our spirits found vent in three rousing 
cheers when at last we saw the ship set her 
foresail, and fall off gradually, with her 
head towards us! She came down so as to 
hold a short parley, and, learning our situa- 
tion, she came to on the same tack with us, 
and remained in company until the weather 
had moderated enough to venture to lower 
a boat. Until that time we labored stead- 
ily, and more hopefully than before, at the 
pumps. But this is a kind of work that no 
sailor likes. It is not only hard and ex- 
hausting, but there is too much sameness 
about it—it’s too much like sawing cord- 
wood or turning grindstone; and glad 
enough were we when the moment arrived 
to abandon the old Norway, and take our- 
selves, with little more than what we stood 
in, on board the British ship ‘ Stromness.’ 

* Before we had passed out of view of the 
Norway, she had sunk so that her deck 
amidships was under water, and she lay 
wallowing, a helpless. wreck in the trough 
of the sea.. Of course the thirty puncheons 
of rum which were stowed under deck went 
down with her. Whether anybody else 
ever ‘ wrecked’ her, or ever picked up any 
of the rum casks that were swept off her 
deck, I never knew; but if so, I wish 
them joy of all the satisfaction they may 
have got out of any part of those forty-five 
puncheons of rum; for they brought noth- 
ing but death and disaster to pany old brig 
and to all on board.” 


FriGHTENING CHILDREN.—Nothing can 
be worse for a child than to be frightened. 
The effect of the scare it is slow to recover 


_ from; it remains sometimes until maturity, 


as is shown by many instances of morbid 
sensitiveness and excessive nervousness. 
Not unfrequently fear is employed as a 
means of discipline. Children are con- 
trolled by being made to believe that some- 
thing terrible will happen to them, and are 
punished by being shut up in dark rooms, 
or by being put in places they stand in 
dread of. No one, without vivid memory 


of his own childhood, can comprehend how 
entirely cruel such things are. We have 
often heard grown persons tell of the suf- 
fering they have endured, as children, un- 
der like circumstances, and recount the ir- 
reparable injury which they are sure they 
then received. No parent, no nurse, capa- 
ble of alarming the young, is fitted for her 
position. Children, as near as possible, 
should be trained not to know the sense of 
fear, which, above everything else, is to be 
feared in their education both early and 
late. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Tr SHALL CARRY ME THROUGH TO THE 
END.” 

As Mrs. West reads the fatal document 
her face undergoes all manner of changes. 
She is not prepared for this. She is not 
aware what effect it may have upon her 
brother-in-law. 

“So cruel.of Everil,” she thinks, “ and 
so foolish! To compromise her reputation 
unnecessarily, and to give poor Valence a 
shock that may kill him—that will certainly 
kill him,” she continues, mentally. ‘“‘And 
yet I eught to tell him of it. He is the 
principal person concerned, and he would 
never forgive me if I kept him in ignorance 
a moment longer than was necessary. In 
his weak state, too. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he died on the spot. He has borne her 
_ coldness, he might have borne her death, 
but his own dishonor—never! The Valences 
are the proudest of the proud. They would 
sooner kill their wives with their own hands 
than see them disgraced. He certainly 
must hear of it—and that at once—or some 
one may anticipate me with the news.” 

She flies to the earl’s room as she finish- 
es, and knocks loudly at the door. It is 
opened by John Bulwer, At the sight of 
him the widow’s face falls. 

“What on earth is the matter? Your 
brother-in-law is asleep.” 

“Let mein at once! I must see him! I 
have the most dreadful piece of news for 
him. Everil has eloped with Captain 
Staunton!’ 

“You cannot communicate the intelli- 
gence to him in that abrupt manner,” cries 
Bulwer, attempting to restrain her from en- 
tering the dressing-room, “ Think of what 
you are about, Mrs. West! you may kill 
Valence with the shock.” 

“Tt is right he should know it at once. 
He would never forgive me if I kept it 
from him, Valence! I wish to speak to 

” 
“What do you want with me?” inquires 
the earl, feebly, as he rouses from his un- 
easy slumber. 

“A fearful disgrace has fallen on us. It 


is shocking—abominable! I hardly know 
how to break it to you, but your wife has 
run away with that villain Maurice Staun- 
ton.”’ 

“What?” exclaims Valence, with an 

oath. 
‘* Everil has left you, Valence. She has 
eloped with her old lover. I have just 
found this note upon her toilet-table to in- 
form us of the fact.”’ 

“ Read it, Bulwer,’’ he says, in an unnat- 
urally calm yoice, when contrasted with his 
first exclamation. 

Bulwer takes the paper from the widow’s 
hand, 


“Tell Valence, Agatha, that I have left 
him. You will not receive this probably till 
noon, and by that time I shall be in D——., 
Tell him he is well quit of me. It is unnec- 


essary for me to say more. bi 


**O my dear brother!’ cries Mrs. West, 
as she herself before the earl, 
“don’t let this terrile shock have any 
effect on your precious health. She is not 
worth grieving after. She has been deceiv- 
ing you from the beginning. Try and for- 
get her, Valence, and think only of the 
prospect before you. Hold him up, Mr. 
Bulwer. Give me that salts bottle. Let 
me fetch some cold water. He will faint. 
He will die! O, this is downright murder! 
A curse will rest on her to her life’s end.’’ 

But Lord Valence puts the officious hands 
away from him almost roughly. 

*“*When did they leave the castle?” he 
demands of Bulwer. His voice is not loud 
nor trembling, but very quiet, very cold, 
and very decided. 

“ Hours and hours ago,’’ replies Agatha. 

“That is impossible, Mrs. West; for 
when the earl came up to-his room Lady 
Valence was standing in. the corridor in her 
balldress.”” 

“The hateful, deceitful, wicked crea- 
ture!” says Agatha, weeping. 

“You have not been here more than two 
hours, Valence. Itis only just four o’clock, 
If they have been an hour on the road it is 


more than is probable.” 
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“Go and inquire for me, Bulwer. Find 
out all the particulars you can, and come 
back quickly!’ 

He is sitting now upon the couch on 
which he has been sleeping, but he makes 
no attempt to move or throw off his dress- 
ing-gown. 

“Lie down again, dear Valence,”’ says 
Mrs. West, coaxingly, as soon as Bulwer 
has departed. ‘It is crue] you should be 
agitated thus, and just at this time, too! 
You feel faint, Iam sure. Let me unloose 
your cravat.” 

“Leave me alone!’ replies the earl, in 
the same hard unnatural voice. ‘‘I am not 
faint. I need no assistanee, Leave me 
alone!’ 

They he adds more gently: 

“ This is a sorrow in which fio one can 
intermeddle, Agatha. It isa disgrace that 
must be averted, at all costs.’ 

‘But how can it be?’’ she exclaims, in 
surprise. 

“Valence!” says Bulwer, reappearing, 
“they cannot have left the castle more 
than an hour, at the very outside. IL have 


made the most searching inquiries, and find 
that a strange travelling-carriage with post- 


horses, that arrived here about. ten o’clock 
last night, was seen to drive through the 
lodge gates again at about three this morn- 
ing, although no one at the castle saw it 
take up its freight. Lady Valence’s ab- 
sence seems perfectly unknown to all but 
us three. Let us make a pact to keep it 
secret for the present.’’ 

“To what avail?’ says Agatha, who 
would like to proclaim the fact from the 
housetop. 

“ Post-horses!”’? murmurs theearl: ‘I'll 
lay a wager mine would outstrip them. 


Order the new pair of bays to be put to at 


once, Bulwer.’’ 

“*I have ordered them, Valence. They 
will be ready in ten minutes.”’ 

“To what purpose?” again demands 
Mrs. West. 

is Johnson?’ cries Lord Va- 
lence, leaping from his couch. ‘Tell him 
particular business calls me to D—— to- 
night, and he must come at once and dress 
me.’’ 

*“*O, what is all this for, dear brother?” 

“I will follow them and prevent this 
d—d villany, if I die for it?’ - 

“Follow them! and in your condition! 
Tt is impossible! It is madness! You will 
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perish on the road. Mr, Bulwer, exert 
your influence, exercise your friendship, 
and prevent the earl from running so terri- 
ble a risk.’’ 

“No one shall prevent me,’ exclaims 
Lord Valence, to whose pale face a bright 
searlet flush has risen. ‘I have few 
enough hours left me on earth, and I will 
spend them as I choose, My darling in the 
clutches of that villain!—my wife—than . 
whom I believed no woman to be more 
pure—contaminated by his touch, his love, 
his villanous companionship! No! I know 
that I am weak—helpless—dying—but I 
have strength enough and life enough to 
follow and rescue Everil before she is lost 
forever, and so help me God, I will do it!’’ 

He is hurrying on his outdoor apparel 
now, and moving about the room at such a 
rate that Bulwer, remembering his late con- 
dition, becomes really alarmed. 

‘*Everything shall be arranged as you 
wish it, Valence, but pray be careful. Your 
health is very delicate, and by these violent 
efforts you may frustrate the object you 
have in view.”’ 

** You mean I shall die before I overtake 
her, No, Bulwer, not unless it takes till 
noon to reach D——. I may die at her — 
feet! I may find her—still pure and unde- 
filed—and pray her with my dying breath to 
guard the name she bears a little longer for 
my sake. Butnot before—not before! An 
unnatural strength has risen up within me 
in the last few minutes, and it shall carry 
me through to the end.”’ 

“This is suicide!’ cries Mrs. West. ‘I 
shall .go in search of Dr. Newall. He may 
be able to persuade you not to kill yourself.”’ 

“Stay where you are, Agatha. It is my 
command this story goes no further. I for- 
bid you even to call my valet. Bulwer is 
doing all that is necessary for me, and the 
fewer tongues there are to wag the better.” 

“But you will let me go with you, Va- 
lence, surely?’ 

He is about to object, when Bulwer inter- 

feres. 
“Yes, Valence. Let your sister-in-law 
come too. She may be of use to us. I 
have a purpose in making the request,” he 
adds, in a lower key. 

“Very good. Then, Agatha, you may 
accompany us, My darling may —who 
knows?—consent to return with me, and 
need the assistance of a woman. And you 
have always been good to her and me. 


Forgive me, Agatha, if I have spoken 
harshly to you, but I am sorely agitated.” 
* “Weare all ready now,’’ observes Bulwer, 
as Mrs. West—evidently very uneasy in her 
mind—rejoins them, dressed for travelling. 

“Give me my watch,’ cries Valence. 
““What is the time?—twenty minutes past 
four! Who would have thought it was 
only twenty minutes since Agatha roe er 
me this fatal news?” 

In reality it is more like an hour; but 
Bulwer has quietly put back the hands of 
the watch, and intends to repeat the opera- 
tion whenever he has another opportunity. 

“There is nothing more to wait for,” 
says Valence. ‘“ Let us start at once.” 

His companions look at him in silent 
amazement. In his intense excitement all 
trace of illness has left him. He walks up- 
right and firmly, and his voice has assumed 
a tone of command. His thin face is 
flushed and feverish; his eyes shine. He 
has all the appearance of a man bent on 
some great enterprise. Only when he finds 
himself shut up in the carriage, and jour- 
neying, notwithstanding the fleetness of the 
new bays, far less speedily than he desires, 
does he for a while lose the false strength 
lent him by excitement. 

“That she should have deceived me?’ 
he says; ‘‘she whom I worshipped as every- 
thing that was purest and best of her kind! 
O Bulwer, I have borne the misery of the 
change in her behaviour—I have borne her 
coldness and indifference—I could have 
borne even open unkindness and contempt; 
but I cannot bear her dishonor!” 

“Hush, Valence! That is just what we 
are going to prevent. TI’ll lay you any odds 
we reach D—— long before they do, and 
that you meet Lady Valence face to face 
before she has taken off her bonnet.” 

‘But how are we to tell where t» find 
them?”’ 

“There-are not so many hotels in D— 
that we need be long at a loss; but, as it 
happens, I have discovered, through the 
agency of’’—here Bulwer, not being pre- 
pared for the contingency, halts for an idea 
—‘‘of a note, in fact, which her ladyship 
Tpust have dropped accidentally—I am half 
afraid, though, I left it behind me—that 
their destination is the Duke’s Head 
Hotel.”’ 

** The d—d scoundrel!’ mutters Valence. 

“He appears to have secured rooms 
there, of course in his own name. If we 
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present ourselves boldly, and demand ad- 
mittance to them, we are sure to be taken 
for the right party. That is one reason I 
wished Mrs. West to accompany us. We 
shall be ready, therefore, to greet the fugi- 
tives on their arrival.”’ 

“Ready to shoot him down like a dog di- 
rectly he enters the room,”’ replies Valence, 
laying his hand upon the case of pistols he 
had insisted on bringing with him. 

**No, Valence, no! You must promise 
to restrain yourself, or you will force me to 
throw that case out of the window.” 

**T shall promise nothing! I feel as if 
the bare sight of his false face will be suffi- 
cient to make me thirst for his blood?’ 

To all this Mrs. West replies nothing. 
She, who has ever taken the foremost posi- 
tion in everything connected with her 
brother-in-law, now offers neither to second 
nor combat his opinions, but sits silent and 
shivering by his side, and with a very strong 
consciousness upon her that her day of tri- 
umph is coming to an end. 

She seems terribly afraid of, and nervous 

in the presence of Bulwer, whose keen eyes 
seek her face whenever she appears likely 
to make a remark, until she subsides com- 
pletely into herself, and the conversation, 
such as it is, is carried on between the men 
alone. 
. The town of D—— is situated some sixty 
miles from Castle Valence. At thé first 
stage at which they call for post-horses 
they find the other carriage (as is but natu- 
ral) must be some miles ahead of them; 
the second, it has not left behind it more 
than twenty minutes, and before they gain 
the fourth, they have passed it at a hand- 
gallop—Lerd Valence promising the postil- 
ions an extra sovereign for every mile they 
gain. 

The race now becomes exciting. At the 
last stage they take Staunton’s preengaged 
post-horses, and are well on their road to 
D—— before he arrives to swear at the 
ostlers for not being ready with the change. 
Altogether, they do the sixty miles in about 
sever hours, and drive, steaming, up to the 
door of the Duke’s Head Hotel at twelve 
o’clock; although Lord Valence’s watch, by 
reason of his friend Bulwer’s unceasing anx- 
iety to consult the time on the evidence of 
his own senses, only points to ten. 

** Can it have stopped?” says the unsus- 
pecting earl, as he places his watch to his 
ear. “‘No, it is going—and yet only ten 
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o'clock! It seems almost incredible we 


should have done it in that time.’’ 

“« Never mind the time,’”’ replies Bulwer, 
who is very much afraid Valence may think 
of comparing his repeater with the hotel 
clocks. ‘‘The main thing is, we are here 
before them. And now brace up all your 
nerves, my dear friend, for the meeting is 
not far off. They cannot be many miles on 
the road behind us.”’ 


“Supposing they are not eoming to this 
hotel, after all?’’ 


‘IT will ascertain that at once,’’ says Bul- 
wer, as he walks boldly into the vestibule of 
the Duke’s Head, and demands if rooms 
have not been ordered there in the name of 
Captain Staunton. 

“Captain Staunton, sir? Yes sir,’’ re- 
plies the waiter, with alacrity, as he pre- 
pares to precede them up stairs. ‘‘ This 
way, if you please, sir.”’ 

He ushers them into a handsome sitting- 
room, in the grate of which a fire is burn- 
ing, and these preparations are evidently 
made for some expected arrival. 

“And now send the landlord to me,”’ says 
Bulwer, authoritatively, ‘at once—do you 
hear? We must make a confidant of the 
_ landlord,’’ he continues, in explanation, to 
Valence, “ or there will be a fuss about the 
rooms when they arrive.’’ 

“ But why prevent it? What do I want 
more than to meet the villain face to face?”’ 

** Valence, I have a notion that your wife 
is not what you think her to be.’’ 
God bléss you for saying 

“And I want you to promise me not to 
disclose your presence to them rashly, but 
to be patient, and hear first on what terms 
they appear to be together.’’ 

“Do you think I could stand by and lis- 
ten to my own dishonor?” 

*‘No! When you hear that, our compact 
is over. But you see this screen: all I ask 
of you is that, on their entrance, you will 
conceal yourself and us behind it until you 
see how the land lies.’’ 

“‘Your request is a very strange one, 
Bulwer!’ 

“I know it is; but I love you, Valence, 
and I make it with a view to your happi- 
ness. Will you trust me?” 

“T consent so far, that I will do as you 
wish, if you will promise on your part not 
to put any constraint upon my actions.”’ 
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names, or compromising any one, I can easi- 
ly make him understand that it is for the 
reputation of his hotel he should fall in 
with your wishes on the subject. But will 
you not eat anything, Valence?’’ 

“Eat! How could I eat while I amin 
this state of miserable suspense? O that 
they would but come!—that I could feel 
that that hound was settled with forever!’ 

He strides restlessly up and down the 
apartment as he speaks, looking as well and 
as strong as possible. 

“*T leave the earl with you for a minute, 
Mrs, West,” says Bulwer, significantly. 
“Be careful of him!” 

He regards her steadfastly as he says the 
words, and Agatha reddens, coughs uneasi- 
ly, and turns her face away to the window. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
HER PARDON IS COMPLETED, 


“Tuey are coming up stairs—they have 
just arrived!’ cries John Bulwer, eagerly, 
as he hurries back into the hotel sitting- 
room. ‘‘ Get behind the screen, Valence— 
be quick, Mrs. West! They must have 
taken on four horses at the last stage to be 
here so soon after us, And now—not a 
word, I beseech you, till you ascertain how 
it is between them.’’ 

They have but just ensconced themselves 
when the door is flung open, and there is a 
sound as of several feet entering the apart- 
ment. 

‘*Why isn’t breakfast ready for us?’’ ex- 
claims Staunton, loudly. 

“We waited to hear what you would - 
wish served, sir. It can be got ready ina 


“Nothing? You must be hungry after 
so long a drive. Where’s the bill of fare, 
waiter?” 

Here it is, sir.’’ 

“Ah!—ch 
fish—omelet. Which shall it be?” 

“*I have already told you I wish for 

“ Hang it all! we must have some break- 
fast. Well, give us anything, waiter— 
everything—send up just what you choose.” 

* Very good, sir. It shall be all ready in 
half an hour.”’ 

“And send the chambermaid to show the 
lady to her reom.”’ 


j 
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moment.”’ 
“What will you have, Everil?’”’ 
i] Nothing.”’ 
speak to the landlord. Without mentioning 


“Do no such thing. I am not going to 
any room.” 

“You will want to take off your travel- 

“«T intend to remain here,’’ answers Lady 
Valence, as she removes her bonnet and 
throws it on a chair. 

“At all events, let the maid go.” 

“No! I desire she remains with me.” - 

The waiter, seeing all is not right, bows 
and leaves the room. 

‘*Everil, what is the meaning of this?’’ 
says Captain Staunton, as he comes up to 
her side. ‘‘ What umaccountable change 
has come over you?” 


“A desire to have my own way.” 

“But I insist on your maid leaving us. 
I am not going to sit down to breakfast 
with a servant,”’ 

“TI shall not ‘ask you to do so. Alice, 
oblige me by throwing up your veil.” 

The supposed lady’s-maid does as she is 


ing a third person to witness our flight?’’ 

“T brought her as a protection against 
yourself,’’ 

“‘ You are trifling with me, or you do not 
know the meaning of your words.” 

“Excuse me—it is you who do not under- 
stand; but I will try and make things plain 
to you. Maurice Staunton, I have had my 
revenge! In leaving Castle Valence with 
. you I have but carried out a project by 
which we shall be separated forevermore.”’ . 

“This, then, is the solution of your 
cursed coldness all the way to D——! You 
have been playing for revenge, madam, 
have you, and not for love?” . 

“ For both; revenge on you, and love for 
one whom to name in the same breath is to 
dishonor. How shall I tell you all my mo- 
tive so that you may understand it? You 
remember how I married Valence?’’ 

“*T remember—without a spark of love for 
him, and all your heart—such as it was— 
fixed upon me.” 

“Ay, ‘such as it was’—you may well say 
that. But when I learned to love him, 
Staunton—my noble generous husband—it 
was with ali my heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength.”’ 

“To prove which, you bolt from him 
with 
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“To save him—because there seemed no 
other way. I married him, apparently a 
dying man, as you took pains to let me 
know beforehand; and when I learned to 
value him, my first question was, if it were 
possible to save him. It appeared hopeless. 
He had permitted his study of the super- 
natural to have so fatal an effect on him 
that his brain—so the doctors told me—had 
become diseased, and incapable of exciting 
itself to reason.”’ 

“The fool!’ mutters Staunton. 

Her fury is sublime in its magnitude. 

“Don’t you presume to speak to me by 
such a term of him! You, who are not 


worthy to unloose the latchet of his shoe, — 
When you found your way into the castle, 

and presumed to address me in your former 
tones, a design crept into my mind—whether 
hell or heaven-born time alone can tell, I 
had just been told that the only chance for 
my beloved Valence’s restoration was to 


work upon his feelings. I knew that he 
was jealous of you. I resolved to give him 
that chance of life, even if I died for it 
myself,’’ 

**In short, you have made me the tool by 
which your husband is to be restored to 
health, madam?” 

**T hope so—I think so.”’ 

“But you forget, at the same time, that 
you must lose your reputation. Who will 
be revenged now?” 

“Not you, Captain Staunton—not you. 
You have never had a kiss to boast of, nor 
a line which you can produce against me; 
and as for this hurried journey, have I not 
had my friend Alice Mildmay to bear me 
company as well? Not that I expect ever 
to be restored to my former position. If all 
the world believed me innocent, and he 
thought I had been guilty of one look 
against his honor, I know that Valence 
would never receive me as his wife again.”’ 

Here Everil stops, and holds her hand 
against her beating heart; and Alice Mild- 
may creeps up to her side and whispers 
comfort to her, whilst Staunton sneers to 
himself apart. x 

** But if he lives, I can bear even that. If 
the dread of losing me by so terrible a 
means has had the effect which I have 
hoped and prayed for, and sdrves to rouse 
him to the consciousness that his physical 
weakness is a delusion of his own senses, I 
shaH have repaid him in some measure for 
the love and patience he has displayed to- 


desired, and reveals the features of Miss 

Mildmay. - 

‘What farce is this?’ cries Maurice 
Staunton, staggering backward with aston- 
ishment, ‘‘What do you mean by bring- 
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wards me, and be willing to bear my just 
share of the punishment which accompa- 
nies even the appearance of evil.” 

All this time Bulwer has had the greatest 
difficulty in restraining Valence from rush- 
ing out upon Maurice Staunton and engag- 
ing in a hand-to-hand combat with him, 
which must have resulted’ in the most disas- 
trous effects to himself. But his friend 
constrains him by look and touch to listen 
for a little longer, although his eyes are 
starting from his head with excitement. 

‘And pray how do you expect this potent 
spell to work?’ demarfds Staunton, sarcas- 
tically. 

“I do not know—I cannot tell; but Mr. 
Bulwer is working with me, and I have 
trusted all to him. Valence will follow 
me—I am sure he will—and very soon he 
ought tobe here. O, how shall I meet him! 
How shall I tell him why I have acted as I 
have done?” 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore, madam.’’ 

“J am here, dear Everil,’’ whispers Alice. 
“I will speak to the earl for you.”’ 

“*No; he shall hear it from no lips but 
mine; and then, if he can forgive—if he 
can forgive—’ she repeats in a broken 
voice, as she throws herself sobbing upon 
Alice’s breast, 

“ This is a pleasant surprise you have pre- 
pared for me, I must say; and not a partic- 
ularly honorable one,’’ remarks Staunton. 

“Honor! What question of honor can 
there be between you and me?” she inter- 
rupts, scornfully. 

“Call it by what name you will, madam, ° 
, itis conduct Iam not disposed to put up 
with, I did not take the trouble to come to 
D—— this morning to be confronted by 
your husband and a fire-eater like Mr. ‘Bul- 
wer; therefore, as you will so soon be in 
their good hands, I shall take the liberty of 
wishing you good-morning.”’ 

* Not so fast!’ cries Lord Valence, as he 
rushes from behind the sereen and seizes 
Maurice Staunton by the throat—“ not till 
you have given me a reckoning of this day’s 
work, you d—d dishonorable villain!’ 

His eyes are flaming fury, his hand grasps 
a pistol. His adversary feels that, notwith- 
standing his weakness, with right on his 
side, he is not a man to be trifled with. 

“You would not kill me where I stand!’ 
he utters in alarm. 


“I would shoot you like a dog, were not 


death at the hands of an honorable man 

too good for such a cur as you! Speak! 

what answer have you to make me for your 
villany towards my wife?’’ 

“You must have heard Lady—”’ 

“Don’t presume to mention her name 
with your dastardly lips, or I will cram this 
pistol down your throat. Yes, I have heard 
all! I have heard the motive she had for 
this imprudent step. But what was yours?” 

“‘Mr. Bulwer,” pleads Maurice Staunton, 
“are you going to stand by and see me 
murdered?” 

“T wish I might! But I’m afraid there’s 
no chance of it. Horsewhip the scoundrel, 
Valence, and let him go. You defile your 
hands by holding him.” 

* Out of my sight, then!’ exclaims the 
earl, as, opening the door, he strikes Staun- 
ton across the mouth and throws him into 
the passage. “‘ Out of my presence,and never 
dare enter it again, or you may rouse me to 
give you a worse punishment than this.” 

He slams the door in the face of the erest- 
fallen Staunton, and, throwing himself upon 
a chair, wipes the perspiration from his face. 

“*T believe it has done me good,” he re- 
marks, with one of his quaint rare smiles, 
as he looks up with glowing eyes ‘into the 
face of Bulwer. He glances towards his 
wife, arid she comes gliding to his feet. 

“Not there, my love,” he says, tenderly, 
“not there. Your place has never been— 
shall never be, one hair’s breadth lower than 
my heart.” 

**O Valence! is it possible that you for- 
give me?” 

“Oan I afford to say No!’ he answers, 
with his head bowed down on hers, * when 
I have so few more words to utter. Bulwer! 
what time is it?’ 

** It is one o’ clock, my lord.” . 

The earl leaps from his chair. 

“One o'clock! Impossible! It was only 
ten when we arrived here?’ 

“Tt was past eleven, Valence. Your 
watch must have gone wrong.” 

“One o'clock! Iteannot be! One o'clock! 
What day is this, then, Bulwer?” 

“The third of February.” 

“The third of February, and one o'clock! 
Why am There? What extraordinary mys- 
tery is this?” 

, “Atnystery which I can explain, Valence. 
No, Mrs. West, I will listen to no pleadings 
which I owe to my friends,’”’ 
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“What is it you have been doing, Agatha?”’ 
“* Let me relieve Mrs, West of the pain of 
being her own accuser, Valence. You are 


astonished to find that the prophecy on ~ 


which you built such faith has proved falli- 
ble. You will cease to be surprised when I 
tell you that it was invented and foretold by 
mortal lips.’’ 

Tsola a mortal! Impossible!” 

“It is not impossible! for here is Isola,”’ 
says Bulwer, as he leads forward the trem- 
bling Agatha, who throws herself at the 
earl’s feet. ‘“‘I was concealed in your 
library last night, Valence, when the so- 
called apparition appeared to you. I fol- 
lowed and came up with it, and found be- 
neath a golden wig and cloudy draperies, 
and most artfully-disguised features, your 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Arthur West.”’ 

“And you have done this, Agatha!’ says 
the earl, reproachfully. ‘‘ You, who have 
shared my studies and my house for so 
many years past, have made me a fool and 
a laughing-stock to my own household! 
And to what end?” 

‘‘ The end is not difficult to define,’’ says 
Everil, scornfully. ‘‘No, Agatha, don’t 
touch me, for Heaven’s sake! You and I 
can never cross hands in friendship again. 
Whilst I have been trying to save my hus- 
band’s life you have been doing your utmost 
to destroy it. Leave mealone! Do not ap- 
peal tome! Llook on you as myworstenemy.”’ 

‘It was all for Arthur’s sake!’ wails the 
cat, betraying herself at last. 

“For Arthur’s sake! And that you might 
give your child a title, you would have 
robbed me of my life! Go, Agatha! there 
is no more despicable creature in this world 
tome than you. Wecan never live under 
the same roof again.”’ 

“And am I and my poor child, to leave 
Castle Valence?’ 

“Do you think I would let you remain 
there?”’? commences Everil, indignantly, but 
the earl places his hand upon her mouth and 
finishes the sentence himself. 

“‘ Certainly, andforever. You have your 
own portion. It must suffice you.’’ 

“‘T never thought) to receive such treat- 
ment at your hands,’’ she says weeping, as 
she prepares to leave him. 

“Perhaps not! Nor I from yours.” 

‘Mr. Bulwer! I shall never forgive you!”’ 

“That will not affect my appetite, Mrs. 
West.’ 

“And as for Everil—I only wish—I wish 
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—I wish—’” but the widow’s wishes are lost 
in the closing of the door. 

**Follow her, Bulwer,” says the earl. 
“Tell her I give her one week to clear out 
of Castle Valence. By that time I shall re- 
quire my home again,”’ 

‘Where shall you remain meanwhile— 
here?”’ 

“I do not know. I do not care, so long 
as it is with her,’’ says Valence, as he looks 
fondly down upon the golden head that,is 
pillowed on his breast. Bulwer glances to- 
wards Alice. She takes the hint, and slip- 
ping her hand in his, they leave the room 
to speak to Mrs, West together. 

Then Valence’s lips bend down to meet 
Everil’s, and the wife knows her pardon is 
completed. 

“‘T feel as though I had just awakened 
from a dream,’”’ he murmurs, presently. 
“To find myself here—to-day—at this hour! 
—and with you, my beloved one, in my 
arms! To know that you are true, that 
‘ Isola’ is false! Am I awake, dear Everil, 
or am I dreaming?’ 

have awakened, Valence, thank 
God! from the saddest dream your life has 
ever known. And now that you are con- 
vinced that our senses may mislead us where 
we permit them to be taken captive, and see 
the mischief which may accrue from unau- 
thorized curiosity, may I hope, love—as I 
pray—that you have done with spirits for- 
evermore?”’ 

“* With study of the science, and personal 
communication with them, Everil — yes. 
I swear it by my love for yourself, and all 
the devotion you have shown tome. But 
whilst you and I exist, dear wife—which is 
forever—we can never ‘have done’ with 
spiritual companionship. It is beneath us, 
over us, and round about us; appointed by 
the wisdom of the Almighty to be our pro- 
tection and our guide; and we should fare 
but badly were these ministering spirits to 
forsake us. That by his fatherly goodness 
—can never happen; but for the future you 
and I will be content to feel and know his 
care without striving to penetrate the mys- 
teries he has hidden from us. He has given 
me ap angel in yourself, Everil—an angel 
to lead me on to all good and happiness; 
and whilst Iam clothed upon with mortal 
flesh, your spirit is the only one with whom 
I shall hold intercourse.”’ 

And the vow he registers upon her up- 
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MY THANESGIVING. ; 


BY MRS. R. B, EDSON. 


I wap just finished a charming rose-col- 
ored thibet morning-dress. It was faced 
with white watered silk, and was embroi- 
dered in applique, with white velvet and 
white silk cord. A light wreath of convol- 
vulus ran round the skirt, and up the front. 
Istood holding it up and admiring it. Some- 
how, I felt almost sorry it was done, as 
much as I needed the pay for making it. 
But it was so beautiful, and I so loved to 
make beautiful things! I doubt if the deli- 
cate bride, for whom it was intended ever 
felt one tithe of the exquisite joy in its pos- 
session, that I did, as the beautiful design 
developed itself under my patient fingers. I 
have an intense passion for beautiful things 
I cannot remember the time when I did not 
go into ecstasies over the simple and beauti- 
ful blossoms that open their fragrant leaves 
in the spring sunshine. They are to me 
royal apostles, with the odor of sanctity 
on their beautiful garments. I love tomake 
friends of them—and they are the most 
‘compawionable of friends. I love to read 
his care in the lilies of the field, and, were I 
a Catholic, I would string them fora rosary. 

I very early developed a tact for adapta- 
tion and combination of color, an: nat- 
ural aptitude in after years stood between 
. meand despair. In the dark days of my 
early orphanage, it came and ministered 
unto me. I had nothing else upon which 
to lean, but it stood me bravely in my need. 
And so I became in a measure independent 
even in my poverty. People praised my 
“ taste,”’ and through it Icame at once into 
successful competition with old and. well- 
established dressmakers. But it was in em- 
broidery and in fancy work that my forte 
lay, and I had, therefore, been selected by 
Miss Everleigh to superintend the making 
of her bridal trousseau. 

Grace Everleigh was the only daughter of 
Ross Everleigh, one of the wealthiest, if 
not the wealthiest man in the country. 
There was no end to the “houses and 
lands” which this man possessed, to say 
nothing of mining shares, bank stock, etc. 
Of course the trousseau was magnificent,and 
the envy of the entire feminine portion of 
the community. 


It was the week before Thanksgiving, and 
the wedding was to come off in great style 
in church. I thought, asI finished this, 
the last, and to my fancy the most beauti- 
ful dress in the bridal wardrobe, how many 
poor homes it would have made glad, if its 
cost had been expended in such, homely 
articles as meat, meal and potatoes. I 
thought of it all the way home, and, once, 


I paused under a lamp-post and counted the 


contents of my portemonnaie; by the way, 
a very careless proceeding on my part, al- 
though no harm came of it in this particu- 
lar instance, yet, I would not advise others 
to go and do likewise. 

There were twenty-two dollars in bills, 
and asmall trifle in change. I owed six 
dollars of this for the rent of my chamber. 
I had always kept a home, it being so much 
pleasanter, and, perhaps, quite as economi- 
cal. It had a south and west window. 
From the south I enjoyed a bird’s-eye view 
of a confused mass of roofs, chimneys and 
awnings, with here and there glimpses of 
the bustling crowded streets. The west 
window commanded a magnificent rear view 
of a tannery; and the horns and hoofs daily 
displayed there brought forcibly to my re- 
membrance the very impressive nursery 
tales, in which a certain pair of “ hoofs and 
horns"’ were made to play an important 
part. Nevertheless, I loved this same west 
window. From it I caught beautiful 
glimpses of wood and sky, glimpses that 
transported me far away from the dust and 
turmoil of the city, to the cool green aisles 
of nature’s vast cathedral. I caught the 
scent of ferns and violets in April, and heard 
the solemn dropping of the autumn rain on 
the dead leaves in November. Perhaps, it 
was much of it fancy, perhaps all; but I 
have paused more than once, with the sud- 
den drumming of the partridge in my ears, 
and the shrill whistle of the quail coming 
through the brake. In addition to this, I 
saw from it all the gorgeous panoply of sun- 


‘set clouds. I revelled in their beauty, and 


grew entranced by the exquisite delicacy of 

their faint outlines, as they faded into the 

dusky gray of evening. Inever gradged the 

six dollars a month I paid for my little attic 


| 


home, though, sometimes, I hardly knew 
where the money was coming from to pay 
for it; but the way, howeve? dark, had al- 
ways opened before me, and my faith in the 
future was strung and cheerful. 

But, as I said, | owed six of that twenty- 
two dollars fur rent, and five to Dr. Lavator 
for attendance several months before, and 
which I had not been able to quite pay up 
yet. A long nervous fever had fastened it- 


self upon me, in the spring, and I had hard-. 


ly recovered from its effects, pecuniarily, yet. 
I had but eleven dollars left, and I needed 
thrice that amount in clothing for the win- 
ter, to say nothing of fire, light and fool. 
I had no more work engaged, just then, and 
it would not do to let all go. 1 turned over 
that eleven dollars in my mind, more than 
a hundred times before 1 reached the head 
of B—— Street, where I lived. A three 
story wooden tenement house stood just on 
the corner, I glanced up at the windows 
of a room in the second story; a little wan 
childish face was pressed against the pane, 
anda pair of great solemn-looking black 
eyes peered out into the dimly-lighted street. 
My heart smote me for my selfishness, for I 
had been hoping I should not see him, with 
his pitiful pleading face. 

I walked nearly the length of the block, 
looking resolutely away from that window. 
“One must be charitable to one’s self,’ I 
said, thinking of my wet feet, and the thin 
waterproof which was po sort of proof 
against the cold wind that whirled and 
shrieked through the streets, the avant- 
courier of the pitiless winter. But those 
wistful eyes haunted me still. I could not 
escape them, look which way I would. Sud- 
denly I turned, and retracing my steps I 
pushed open the door and ran quickly up 4 
long flight of dark narrow stairs. But I did 
not stumble, I had been there too many 
times. “I can better go without a new 
cloak than he without his supper,” I said, 
as | paused a momeut on the landing to take 
breath. But he had heard me, and opened 
the door, exclaiming, a soft flush mantling 
the white transparent face: 

“O auntie! 1 thought you never would 
come. I’ve watched, Oso long! 1 thought 
once I saw you go by—only 1 knew you 
wouldn’t go by.’’ 

1 stooped and gathered him in my arms— 
dear little fellow—how light he was! asking 
God to forgive me for my unworthiness ef 
80 perfect a faith. 

ha va 


“ How did you know it was I, Bertie?’’ <I 
said, carrying him across the room in my 
arms, to the Seay his mother 
lay. 

“We haven’t so many friends, have we, 
darling?”’ she said, asishe reached out her 
thin hand in greeting, ‘as to be in danger 
of making mistakes,” 

“No,” he said, shaking his head, ae 
*‘nobody but you—ouly,” correcting him- 
self, ‘only 

“Do you feel any better, Mrs. Prescott?” 
I asked, 
against the pillows. 

“ Yes, I think so; at 
better, for I am hungry,” she said, — 
O such a wan pitiful smile! 

I knew so well of what she was thinking, 
and my heart ached for her, but I answered, 
quickly: 

** 1} am so glad, for now you will get well 
enough to eat my Thanksgiving dinner 
with me.”’ 

I don’t know about that,” she. sajd, 
smiling more brightly. “ Let mesee, when 
is it?” 

‘In just one.week from to-day.” 

“Only a week! I fear 

“T don’t fear anything about it. A great 
deal may happen in a week,” I said, little 
thinking how prophetic my words were. 
made an exeuse to go down.to 
close the door, and slipped across the street 
into a grocery, and bought tea, sugar, crack- 
ers and butter. Then 1 went into a restau 
rant, and got some oysters, milk and two 
brick loaves of bread. My hamls were quite 
full, and the restaurant man said, as he 
opened the door for me: ; 

“ Have you far to go, miss?” 

** Only across the street,” I replied, nod- 
ding toward the house. “A woman and 
child are starving there—that is all.” 

“ Who are they, Miss Malvern?” 

The man knew me frum seeing me pass 
daily. 

“A Mrs. Prescott, sir.” 

“But who are they—I mean are they any- 

? 


“ Only Ged’s poor, sir; that is alk.” j 

Stop?’ he called after me. 

I turned, and he came toward me with 
half-a-dozen oranges, and a sheet of nive 
golden sponge cake. > 

“1 am not quite a brute, Miss Malvern,” 
he said, kindly, as he piled them tu my arms, 
“There are so many you know, yourself, 
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Miss Malvern, that are unworthy of help or 
sympathy from honest people, that one is 
apt to get suspicious.”’ 

* Yes, I know,” I said. And thanking 
him, in Mrs. Prescott’s name, for the cake 
and oranges, I hurried away. 

“O mamma!” exclaimed Bertie, as I un- 
folded my packages upon the table, “ isn’t 
this just like a fairy tale, with Aunt Aggie 
for the good geni.”’ 

“Your good geni is a fat bald-headed 
saloon-keeper, Bertie—alas for the romance!’ 
I said, laughing. 

“You did not ask him for these, Miss 
Malvern?” a quick flush staining the pallid 
cheek. 

- “No, my dear, he sent them voluntarily, 
because you were ill.”’ 

“TI am glad. I cannot quite bring my- 
self to that, yet.” 

Then laying aside my water-proof, which, 
dy the way, had grown so really thick and 
warm, that I had no doubt but it would 
do nicely all winter, I proceeded to get sup- 
per. I set out the little deal table, and put 


on one of Mrs. Prescott’s pretty snowdrop 


‘able covers, the remnant of better days, and 
then I made tea, toast, and a little tureen of 
oyster soup, and cut up some of the sponge 
«ake and bread; and then I found a glass 
4ish into which I put the oranges, and set 
them in the centre of the table to make it 
took nice. Then Bertie took hold, and we 
‘set it up before the bed, and we sat on the 
‘other side. I have sat at some royally-spread 
boards since then, for that was a year ago, 
but I have never eaten so happy a meal, or 
seen one that looked so beautiful to me as 
that. 

' After the supper was over, Bertie crept 
anto my arms, and fixing his great black 
eyes on my face, asked, gravely, “tf I was 
‘very rich?” 

I laughed; but Mrs. Prescott said: 

“Dear Agatha, I know just what this cost 
you, the struggie and self-denial; I know, 
also, that God will reward you fourfold. I 
will not thank you, I will pray for you— 
pray that every penny you have denied your 
own necessities to relieve ours, may be re- 
turned to you a thousand fold in kind, be- 
sides the unspeakable riches of his grace 
without measure.”’ 

The next day I paid my landlord and my 
physician, and had sevendoliarsie&t. I had 
a number of errands to do about town that 
day, and it was late in the afternoon before 
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I got home. I was weary, and it was not 
often that I got leisure to rest in the day 
time, so I locked my door and laid down, not 
thinking of sleeping. I did, however, and 
did not awake until it was quite dark. I 
arose quickly and looked out; it was raining, 
and the wind was blowing hard. I was in- 
tending to go over and see how Mrs. Pres- 


 cott was, but the night was so wild, I con- 


cluded to defer it till morning. I sat think- 
ing over the misfortunes that had crowded 
her life so full of sorrow. 

It was a little over three months since | 
had first known her. I first went there to 
get a dress finished for a lady who “‘ couldn’t 
wait; there are a great many such. I had 
heard that she was a widow, and poor, and 
wanted work, so I sought her out; and, as 
I liked not only the work, but the worker, I 
gave her all [hadtospare. Her history was 
that of hundreds of others. They had been 
in comfortable circumstances at the com- 
mencement of the war. They had a nice 
little home, and were happy in a quiet way. 
But the terrible demon of war walked into 
their beautiful Eden, and sorrow and deso- 
lation followed. After nearly three years 
of marching and fighting, on his part, and 
the agony of watching and waiting on hers, 
it all ended in one short telegraph, ‘‘ Mor- 
tally wounded, private Harry Prescott.” 

A long iliness had followed this terrible 
blow, and her little savings had vanished 
likedew. She was among strangers; indeed, 
her husband was an Englishman by birth, 
and had no relations in this country. She 
had one brother, Cecil Burnham, but she 
had not seen or heard from him since the 
breaking out of the war. He had sailed for 
the East Indies, the autumn before the 
never-to-be-forgotten spring of ’61. She bad 
come to believe him dead, as the years went 
by and brought no tidings of him, She had 
left the country, where she had lived in the 
days of her happiness—the familiar scenes 
she had enjoyed with him grew so painful 
to her—and come into the city for the double 
purpose of getting better employment, and 
forgetting self in the great press, and bustle, 
and struggle of other lives, But ill health 
prevented her doing much, and a long illness 
had reduced her to absolute want. | It is 
true, she had the small pittance allowed her 
by government, but what was that to re- 
lieve the necessities of illness, and provide 
food and shelter both for herself and her 
child} 


| 
| 


She was a delicately-nurtured, fragile sort 
of a woman, one of the sort to be petted and 
eared for, and illy calculated to battle with 
life in its dusty arena. I felt a sort of pro- 
tecting fondness for the little dependent 
creature, from the first, and our acquaint- 
ance ripened into a warm and earnest friend- 
ship. Bertie and I were also fast friends, 
He was a dear wise little fellow, and I saw 
with pain that he pined daily in the ungenial 
city air, and the continual pressure of want 
and care. It did not need the gift of second 
sight to foretell his fate, if things went on 
in this way long. The thin white face and 
great solemn eyes made my heart ache to 
behold. 

I sat a long while in the dark thinking of 
them, and trying to devise plans to assist 
them, and I fell asleep thinking of them, 
and dreamed that they had been abducted 
by the bald-headed saloon-keeper, and con- 
cealed in a cave, in the mountains of the 
moon, toward which I was perpetually try- 
ing to climb by rainbow-ladders, whose 
prismatic rounds continually eluded my 
grasp. The dream was very vivid, and I 
awoke with a feeling of disappointment and 
loss. As soon as convenient after breakfast, 
I prepared to go out. As I came in sight of 
Mrs. Prescott’s windows, I was startled to 
see them both open. A sudden fear over- 
came me—what if she were dead! It was a 
raw gusty morning, but it was not ifs chilli- 
ness that struck so to my heart. 

I went hurriedly in; the door of one of 
the lower rooms stood open alittle, and four 
or five ragged children, with little blue 
pinched faces, peered curiously out. I ran 
swiftly up the stairs, a feeling of desolation 
coming over me, as the chill wind from the 
open windows blew in my face. The room 
was empty and deserted. I cried out in sud- 
den surprise, but only the hollow sepulchral 
echo of my own voice replied. It was so 
strange! and instinctively I thought of my 
dream, half believing in my amazement that 
it was true. I turned to go down, when a 
woman at the foot of the stairs said, inter- 
rogatively: 

** Miss Agatha Malvern?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, eagerly; for I had caught 
sight of a slip of paper in her hand. 

“Mrs. Prescott was moved away yester- 
day, and she left this note to be given you 
when you called, as she was sure you 
would,” the woman said, handing me the 
paper with one hand, and holding the hands 
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of two children with the other, while two 
more were hiding their blue pinched faces 
in the folds of her skirts. 

I took the note in a dazed bewildered sort 
of a way, looking, probably, very much as I 
felt, for she drew back the children, and 
said, as she stepped backward into the 
room: 

Sit down a moment, miss.”’ And she 
placed a chair before the stove, after care- 
fully dusting it with her apron. 

The children were huddied in a corner 
rolling their little red hands in their aprons, 
and looking at me askance. 

I tore open the note and read: 


“My VERY DEAR FRIEND,—A sudden 
and unexpected event takes me away from 
here immediately; but I cannot go without 
thanking you for all you have done for me, 
and once more invoking God’s blessing upon 
all your future life. I shall see you again 
erelong. Your affectionate friend, 

ALICE PREscortt.”’ 


It was vague and unsatisfactory, Jeaving 
me in amaze of perplexity and doubt. Sud- 


_ denly it oceurred to me to question the 


woman before me; she could tell me how 
she went, at least. 
“Mrs, Prescott went very suddenly,” I 
said. ‘I thought she was too ill to be 
moved.’ 
*“O miss, you should have seen how she 
picked up after he come. She actually 
walked down stairs, and got into the coach, , 
age though he insisted upon carrying 
2 
He?” I interrupted. 
man came for her?”’ 
“You may well say that, miss; for, if ever 
I saw agentleman, he wasone. I didn’t ask 
any questions, but it’s my opinion that it’a 
her husband come back alive, after all. 1 
heard her shriek out that night, and then 
cry, and then laugh, and—’’ 
** What night?” 1 asked, in thorough be- 
wilderment. 
“Why, that night after you were here— 
Thursday night, wasn’t it?” 
* Did he come that night?” 
“Yes; not five minutes after I heard you 
come down stairs. I remember, because J 
thought you had returned for something.”’ 

‘It is very strange,”’ I said, rising to go. 
“Did you mind what sort of a looking may 
this was—was he large, or slight; dark, o1 
fair?” 


“Then a gentle- 
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**O yes indeed, miss; one couldn’t help 
noticing him, he was such a grand imperial- 
looking man. He was rather dark, with 
heavy black hair, and magnificent beard. 
But his eyes werethe most wonderful. You 
know Bertie had rare strange eyes, that be- 
wildered one to look at—well, this man’s 
eyes were like his, only more beautiful. I 
should have thought, miss,’’ she said, hesi 
tatingly, ‘‘she would have toid you in the 
letter, if it was her husband, seeing you 
were her friend.’’ 

I thought so, too, but I only thanked her, 
and bade her good-morning, and went back 
to my rooms, feeling, | must confess, some- 
what injured at the lack of confidence. For- 
tunately, | found a package of work await- 
ing me, which served in a degree to divert 
my mind, 

A friend of Miss Everleigh’s had been so 
much pleased with her morning~dress that 
she had ordered one like it atonce. It must 
be done before Thanksgiving morning, as 
she was going out of town. I went quickly 
to work, for it would be close work to finish 
it, even by sitting up late at night. Lexperi- 
enced a thrill of delight as I gathered the 
material in my hands; letting it fall through 
them in soft rich folds. A sudden yearning 
came over me for just such richand beauti- 
fulthings. Why should I, who loved beauty 
#0 intensely, be shut out from its enjoyment, 
muy life hedged about with the coarseness 
and loneliness of poverty? Andthis Thanks- 
giving festival, sofullof joyful promise, and 
bright anticipation to others, what was it to 
me? What had J to be thankful for? No 
dear home-circle awaited my coming, no lov- 
ing lips whispered my name with tender long- 
ing. Iwassoalone. Icould have borne the 
want, and care, and toil, so much easier, 
wich some one to love me. I did not often 
give way to such feelings. I was naturally 
of a brave and hopeful spirit, and witha 
mighty effort I drove back these rebellious 
feelings, and became myself once more. I 
found very much to be thankful for, after all, 

ard a great many sweet and beautiful things 
to enjoy. And so I went about my work 
with a glad and grateful heart. 

Very early Tuesday morning the penny 
post brought mea letter. It was quite an 
event tome, I did not often have letters. 
It bore the postmark of the town where Mrs. 
Preseott had lived previous to her removal 
to the city. It was directed in a bokd hand, 
wumitakably agentleman’s, but, upon open- 
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ing it, I found it to be as I had at first sup- 
posed, from Mrs. Prescott. It was very 
brief, and as follows: 


“DEAR AGATITA,—Do not forget that we 
are to dine together on Thanksgiving Day. 
I am still rather too much of an invalid to 
come to you, therefore, you will have to 
come to me. The morning train for this 
place leaves your city at eighto’clock. You 
will not disappoint us—you must not. Ber- 
tie will meet you at the depot; he is wild to 
see you, and is by no means alone in his im- 
patience. Good-by until Thursday. 

A. 


I shouldn’t be willing to say, positively, 
but I have an impression that I acted very 
foolish over that letter. But I do know that 
I kissed it over and over again, aud put it 
in my bosom, where it set my leart to beat- 
ing—O, such a happy, happy tune! How my 
fingers flew! it seemed as if they were 
winged. The world blossumed into sudden 
beauty; I looked out, thinking what a love- 
ly day it was, and was dreadfully disgusted 
to hear a man down in the tannery say to 
another, in a gruff voice: 

What gray dismal day it is!’ 

To which the other replied: 

““Wretehed! It’s enough te give a saint 
the blues.” 

The “‘blues!’’ Why, the man must bea 
perfect hypochondriac, to think of the blues 
in a day like this. Why, it was perfectly en- 
chanting! Suppose the wind did blow a 
trifle, and there were a few clouds in the sky, 
it was a delightful day for a’ that, 

Now, I do not believe any woman—a real 
woman—ever received an invitation to go 
anywhere, but her first thought was what 
she should ‘‘ wear.”’ I have no reason to 
believe I am exempt from the common weak- 
ness. I cenfess a violet cashmere, a pearl- 
gray hat, and a new biack cloak danced in 
delightful confusion through my brain. Yes, 
thanks to Miss Everleigh’s friend, I couid 
have a new cloak. 

I do not imagine that I slept very 
much that night. 1 wouldn’t have believed [ 
slept at all, only I dreamt of flying through 
space on the back of a magnificent comet, 
whose long streaming nebula was made up 
of violet cashmere, pink thibet and white 
velvet, superbly spotted with soft, liquid, 

bewildering black eyes, very much after the 
style of peacocks’ tails. 
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Thanksgiving morning came at last; it 
snowed a little, perhaps you remember; but 
I always had a weakness for snowstorms, 
they cover up the stil] dead face of nature 
with such a tender hand; and this one, es- 
pecially, came down so soft and still, 1 fan- 
cied it an angelic benediction falling upon 
the graves of the dead flowers. Whata 
cheerful crowd there was that morning at 
the depot and in the cars! What groups of 
happy children, and no less happy elders, 
were “‘ going home to Thanksgiving?’ 

It was fifteen miles to W——, my desti- 
nation; and all along the route we were 
constantly leaving or taking up little parties 
of eager happy people. The first thing I 
saw when we came puffing and panting up 
to the W—— station was the great expect- 
ant eyes of Bertie, fixed intently on the 
cars. He was sitting in a handsome car- 


riage, and a tal] dark-bearded man held the . 


fiery horse by the bit. I stepped to the 
platform and walked back a few steps. A 
glad cry greeted me, and Bertie, springing 
from the carriage, with, ‘‘O Aunt Aggie?’ 
was in my arms, and clinging to me ina 
paroxysm of joy. Presently, with grave 
thoughtfulness, he said, slipping to his feet, 
and taking my hand: 

“This is Miss Malvern, my dear mam- 
ma’s friend.”’ 

My hand was held a moment in a firm 
warm clasp, and a pair of dark eloquent 
eyes looked down in my face. 

“TI am very glad to meet you, Miss 
Malvern,” he said, lifting me into the 
carriage. 

It was certainly very awkward, Bertie’s 
introduction had been altogether such a one~ 
sided affair. 1 was in perfect ignorance as 
to who the gentleman was, but 1 expected, 
of course, it must ‘be Harry Prescott. Ber- 
tie resembled him enough to enable me to 
guess that; besides, it explained something 
of the mystery. « Mrs. Prescott had evidently 
been planning a nice Jittle surprise for me. 
I determined to forestall her, so 1 said, with 
easy assurance: 

*“*Your coming must have been a great 
surprise to your family.” 

“Yes,” he said, quietly. “Alice had 
about given up ever seeing me again, I 
believe.” 

“She certainly had the best of evidence 
for, believing you dead; one of your com- 
rades told her the story himself. How did 
your wife bear it?”’ 


An amused smile flashed over his face as 
he replied: 

**T have never had the happiness of see- 
ing that lady yet. I hope she will bear it 
with becoming fortitude when I do.” 

“*O auntie!’ exclaimed Bertie, the per- 
plexity in his face suddenly lighting up, 
“this isn’t papa; he was killed at Fair 
Oaks, you know. This is Uncle Cecil.” 

T looked: at him in sudden surprise. I 
had not even thought of this. The impres- 
sion had been so strong upon me that it was 
Harry Prescott, that 1 had not thought of 
the possibility of its being her brother. 

“You look disappointed, Miss Malvern,” 


he said, looking smilingly at my blank 
face. 


“ But T never thought of you.”’ 

Plenty of time to repair that fault.’’ 

“ By thinking of you now, I suppose you 
mean? Well, I don’t see as I can help it.” 

“Don’t try to, Miss Malvern; I will 
promise not to complain.” 

“I—I don’t mean—” I stammered, in 
confusion. 

“Of course you don’t. Ah! here we are 
home, Bertie.” 

I looked out. A charming cottage, with 
broad smooth lawns, and evident traces of 
flowers in the bare brown shrubbery, met 
my surprised vision. Alice Prescott was 
standing in the door to welcome me, a soft 
flush on her cheek, and the light of return- 
ing health and happiness in hér eyes. She 
folded me silently in her arms, and I was 
conscious of some very blissful emotions in 
that moment we stood there. 

‘Come here, Cecil.’’ 

He came and stood beside her. 

“ Cecil, this is my best and dearest friend. 
T have told you what she has been to me, 
how she has denied herself food and cloth- 
ing to help me, and—” 

“Please don’t!’ I said, feeling terribly 
embarrassed. ‘‘ You were weak and ill, 
and you imagined a great deal.’’ 

* But notvall,”” he said, looking at me out 
of those wonderful eyes. ‘Shall I tell you 
what J imagined one night, Mias Malvern?’’ 

I murmured some sort of an indistinct 
answer, 

“I imagined I saw an angel in a small 
dimly-lighted chamber in a certain city. 
She nursed the sick, comforted the father- 
less, fed them out of her own scanty earn- 
ings, and looked so radiantly happy at her 
task, that I was positive that it was really 
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an angel; but my little sister here insists 
that she knows who it was. Do you be- 
lieve she does?”’ 

Agatha,’’ interrupted Mrs, Prescott, 
“don’t you think! Cecil was over in that 
restaurant all the while. He had come to 
the city to look for me—indeed, he had 
lovked two whole days. By chance he was 
in the saloon when you came in. He was 
immediately interested, he says,’”’ glancing 
arclhiy at him. A slight flush crept into the 
bronzed face. 

“* Don’t, Alice! I want the happiness of 
telling Miss Malvern that myself.’’ 

**Dou't interrupt me; where was I? O! 
he was interested, and followed the saloon- 
keeper to the dvor. Then he heard you tell 
my uame. Lis first impulse was to follow 
you, but he restrained himself, and came 
out upon the sidewalk and watched us at 
our meal. He said he could not destroy the 
beautiful picture, aud so waited until you 
had gone.’’ 

‘But why were you so secret in your 
movements? I was so shocked by the sud- 


denness and mysteriousness of your depart- 
ure that I have hardly recovered from it 
yet,’ said, sinilingly. 

“Ah! that was Cecil’s work. After I had 
tokd Lim all about you le planned this sur- 
prise. Is it a pleasant one, dear?’ 

1 suppose I was very foolish, but I could 
not keep back the tears when Bertie climbed 
in my lap aud whispered: 

**Auntie, L cried myself to sleep that first 
night here, because I could never wate. for 
you to gu by any more.”’ 

Then, as I went over the prettily-fur- 
nished rooms with her, Mrs, Prescott told 
me how he had done everything, planned 
everything, and had it all ready for her re- 
ception before he came to search for her. 
He had been very fortunate, and had 
brought home enough te make them all 
independent. 

* | hope you will like Cecil, he is so good 
and thoughtful for vur comfort,’ she said, 
with fond gentleness. 

That night, as we sat in the dusky 
gluaming, Mrs. Prescott said, softly: 

**] never expected to be so happy again; 
this has been a golden day.” 

_ shall live on it all winter,” Isaid. “I 
shall shut my eyes and faucy we are sitting 
together, as we do now.” 

** Uncle Cecil,’ suddenly interrupted Ber- 
tle, lifting his head from my lap, where he 
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had been lying as if asleep, “‘ why need 
Aunt Aggie go back at all?”’ 
“She isn’t going,”’ he said, very decidedly. 
*“O, if you only would stay here this 


“‘T cannot, my dear friend. But we will 
not talk of that now. I will stay until Sat- 
urday, and then I must go back to my en- 

ents.’’ 

wish you would stay, Agatha,” Mrs. 
Prescott said. 

* Please do, Aunt Aggie,’’ Bertie pleaded, 
as he bade me good-night, and went out 
with his mother, who was waiting to put 
him to bed. 

**I like that, Miss Malvern,” Cecil said, 
coming and standing at the back of my 
chair, and leaning over so as to look in my 
face. 

Like what?” 

“* What Bertie calls you.” 

“Ah? then, perhaps, you would consider 
it an especial favor if I allowed you to call 
me 80,”” 


“No, thank you; I mean I like it for 
him! There is another title that J prefer 
calling you by.”’ And, stooping suddenly, 
he whispered a word in my ear that sent 
the blood surging to my face, but I tried to 
speak indifferently. 

“I think you are mistaken. You forget 
you never saw me until this morning.” 

“No; it is you who are mistaken. L 
have seen you, all my life, my ideal only 
became real to~lay. Why, darling,’ lifting 
my face sv that he could look into my eyes, 
“I have seen your face continually in the 
delicious Indian gloaming and midday sies- 
tas for the last five years, It is fate, you 
see; .you might as well submissively 


But I am not a fatalist.”’ 

“Then I shall make it the first business 
of my life to convert you.” 

A bearded lip suddenly brushed my cheek. 
Alice’s hand was on the knob, 

“You use novel arguments to make pros- 
elytes,’’ I said, feeling as if I ought tw be 
augry, and half vexed with myself that I 
was not. ; 

* Perhaps, but I like them, nevertheless,” 
sauntering toward the window. 

* Like what, Cecil?” queried Alice, com-— 
ing just iu time to hear this last sentence. 

“Twilight,” he answered, nonchalantly. . 
* By the way, have I ever told you about. 


winter, 
Mrs. Prescott exclaimed, 
| 
yield.” 


The Walk. 


those wonderful East Indian twilights?’’ 

“No; tell us about them.” 

‘And so we sat in the dusk and listened to 
descriptions that sounded strange to our 
New England ears. 

When I left to go back to the city, Satur- 
day morning, Bertie whispered very pri- 
vately in my ear: 

“Uncle Cecil says he is going to bring 
you back to-night—is he?” 

Cecil came in at that moment, and I was 
so vexed at my confusion that I fear I must 
have appeared dreadfully awkward. He 
had business in the city, he said; an asser- 
tion you will not be inclined to doubt when 
I tell you that he did bring me back to 
W—— that night! and that I came very 
gladly and willingly, though I did think 


it was altogether too quick; but Cecil said 
‘we could repent at leisure?’ 

But we never have; we have only been 
growing happier and happier al) through 
this sweet swift year. 

Bertie has grown plump and rosy, and.the 
grave solemn look has left his eyes—those 
glorious eyes, the most beautiful, with one 
exception, that I ever saw. He is in great 
trouble just now, because he is to leave me;.- 
for just the queerest thing has happened): 
or, rather, is going to happen Thanks» 
giving Eve. It is a great secret, though, 
and, as it has been maliciously asserted that + 
a woman cannot keep a secret, therefore 
shall not tell you—though Pm dying to—* 
that Alice is going to be married to that” 
bald-headed restaurant man} 


THE WALE. 
BY A. SHIRLEY. p 


We passed the long and winding lane 
Heilged in by sloe, and thorny vine, 


And sweeter-b 
We crossed the bridge, the brook sang on, 


The willows trailed their robes of greem; 
The rushes bent to kiss the wave, 
The lilies tlamed like fire between. 


We lingered longest by the mill, 
The waters flashed, the great wheel turned; 
Along the millstreum’s sedgy edge 
The vardinal's red towers burned; 
‘The trees v'erhung its cozy bank, 
Full-pictured in the wave below, 
And to the shallows’ sandy bars 


The sunlight lent a yellow glow. 


Old orchards sloped down to the brink 
Of grassy meadows, where the shade 
Of haze) copses garlanded 
Round every nook and quiet glade, 
The green corn rustied in the wind, 
The wheat fields rippled likethe sea, 


Along our path the daisies smiled, 
The bees hummed tn the golden alr— 
The loveliness of earth was ours; 
We took no thought of work or care. 
A bird sat on a swinging branch, 
It sang a song of love and cheer; 
8o lond it sang, so clear it sang, : 
Our hearts they could not choose but hear. 


Our voices rang out with the bird's, 

Onur spirits were as wild and free; 
We loitered in each shady path, 

We lingered neath each spreading tree; 
And then we fell in low sad talk, 

And her dear eyes grew dim with tears, 
The while I told of lonely walks 


And wanderings in darker years. 


But when I told her that my heazs 
Had ever one fair shrine in view, 
Her sweet lips trembled, though she smiled 
And blushed, my lady leal and trua, 
We watched the sunset fiand in 
1 knew then what I'd dreamed before— 
Our walk would end not with the life 
Which leads beyond the sunset’s door. 
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And insects bleut their shrilly notes 
Fron reedy haunt and suuny lea. 
Park Ridye, N. J., July, 1876. . 
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WHAT THE FRESHET BROUGHT TO DAISY SOULE. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“Dow's stand there in the open door, 
child. You will take cold. How raw the 
airisf’ And the old lady shivered a little, 


and edged her rocking-chair a little closer to. 
teakettle 


tlie kitchen stove, where the 
singing blithely, 

L forgot I was keeping: the door open, 
gvandmother,” returned a low sweet voice. 


way listening to the river. How loud it 


coarse!’ 

“byt? muttered, the old. woman, the 
snows way back on, the, hills are melting, 
and thedong rain has helped to swell the 
stream. I remember it was so at the time 
of the great freshet, when Uncle Joe’s house 
was carried off, forty years ago this spring. 
Borty years ago!” 


The girl also shivered now, and closing, 


the door, ro to the rnb and stood there 
restiessly ‘midhiént, thet’ reéso- 
éutely : 

“I am going out to look at the river, 
grandmother, I will protect myself care- 
fully, and the rain has _mearly ceased. I 
think I ought te go, for it will be dark pres- 
ently, gud too late then to help ourselves, if 
there is any danger.”’ 

“Danger of whiat, Daisy? What are you 
thinking of; 

The sweet young Ifps quivered just an 
dnstant, a8 Daisy returned, quietly: 

“I was thinking if any danger cathe, 
grandma, we have no one to depend upon 
to help us out of it; and 1 have had an un- 
easy fear of another freshet hanging about 
me all day. Inever remember hearing the 
river roar in that way.”’ 3 

The old woman put away her knitting 
promptly, ahd rising, seized an old cloak 
and began wrapping it around ber with 
tremulous bands. 

“ Grandma,” began the frightened Daisy, 
but patiséed When she saw the firm’ deter- 
mined expression on the withered face, 
“you have been sick; you must not go 
out—”’ 

“ Hush, child! it is my duty to go with 


you. I oughtn’t to have left it for a young 


thing like you to suggest. Besides, I shall 
know best about the danger. I remember 
what landmarks Uncle Joe used to warn 


father must never be covered. Bring my 
overshoes, dear, and the cane, too; and be 
sure and wrap yourself well, and we will go 
out and see for ourselves; for you are right, 
there are none to look after us, Poor lone 
lamb! poor lone lamb! you have only your 
poor old granny. The Lord help you and 
love you, Daisy !”’ 

The girl brushed hastily away a twinkling 
drop that clung to her long curving eyelash, 
while she brought the needed wraps; and 
pas she gave her arm to steady the feeble 

of the aged womian when together 

— Sa out from the humble cottage 

door into the chilly air, under the dull gray 

ay ero which the clearing clouds were 

y skurrying. The snow had nearly 

all melted away, except that on the protect- 

ed side of wall and bank. A rift of dingy 

white stfll protrudéd above the glassy pool 
of black water that surrounded it. 

The river was indeed raging like's mad 
creature. Grandma Soule pushed away the 
thin locks of gray hair, and shook her head 
as she listened. Her granddaughter shiy- 
ered again, and in her secret heart repeated 
dismally the old woman’s words, “‘ Poor 
lone lamb!’ Poor and jonely indeed; She 
glanced across from the tall walls of the fac- 
tory, on the other side of the river, to the 
clustering roofs of the village. Who of all 
the multitude there would give a thought 
to the poor little cot or its inmates, evén if 
the dreaded freshet came? Through the 
gloom and mist she had a glimpse of the 
fine cupola of the grand house of the neigh- 
borhood, and she thought of Rose Gilbraithe 
sitting there in the luxurious parlor, smil- 
ing and happy, for all the storm and the 
threatening evil; smiling and happy, be- 
loved amd idolized, and she, little Daisy 
Soule, was out there alone with her feeble 
old grandmother, shivering under the 
storm, and trembling lest even the humble 
forlorn shelter that had hitberto protected 
them should be snatched away by the greedy 
white teeth of the freshet. 

“Grandma,”’ said she, abruptly, “do you 
know I think this is a very cruel world?” 

Grandma Soule brushed away again at 
the gray locks fluttered over her eyes by the 
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_ma?’ And this time 


‘wind, and looked wistfully into the pale, 
weary, half-defiant face. 

** Bless my heart, child! what are you 
thinking about? The world is well enough,”’ 
she returned, hastily; ‘‘it is the miserable 
sinful people that make the cruelty.’’ 

“You and I are a part of the people, 
grandma. What have we done that we are 
here poor, neglected, despised, forlorn?’ 

There was a smothered passion in the 
voice. 

Bless my heart!’ exclaimed Grandma 
Soule again; ‘‘ whatever has the child been 
thinking of?’’ 

“T have been thinking all day how feeble 
you are growing, and how helpless I am, 
grandma. Will they take us to the work- 
house if I cannot earn enough to keep us 
here?”’ 

**DoI hear a child of mine asking that 
question?’ returned the old woman, fierce- 
iy. “‘To the workhouse! never! Why, 
Daisy, child! I have got enough in the bank 
to keep the wolf from our door. Have you 
been worrying over that, with all the rest? 
I have been too close-mouthed with you.” 

“You have—O, indeed you have, grand- 
there was a sob in the 
gicl’s' sweet voice. ‘‘O grandma, if you 
would tell me all to-night—everything about 
my mother—I think it would help me, even 
if it is a bitter story.’’ 

“Itis bitter, God knows that; but, Daisy, 
he has tempered the wind to the shorn 
lamb,’’ answered the old woman, solemnly. 

“Ttis very bleak and cold now,’’? mur- 
mured Daisy. ‘But O grandma, look! 
look!’ cried she, in quite another voice, as 
they struggled on to the bank of the rush- 
ing, foaming, surging river. “ The bridge 
is gone from the upper bank! See the tim- 
bers tearing along in the water! Aud what 
are all those people doing over on the other 
bank, beside the mill?” 

The old woman steadied herself against 
the girl’s shoulder, aud holding up her 
withered hands, peered through them long 
and earnestly. 

“They are afraid of a wild night, it is 
plain to see, They are strengthening the 
dam and the mill walls. And well they 
may be; the gray rock, the old boulder, is 
under water, and that was Uncle Joe’s fatal 
sign. Come back to the house, my child.” 

** But, grandmother, will it be safe? You 
said Uncle Joe’s was swept away—and we 
aré helpless, all alone. Let us go over to 
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the village and find shelter. Somebody will 
take us in.”’ 

** You have not looked behind you, Daisy. 
Don’t you see that. the water has backed in 
from the old ditch, and that the pasture is 
a deep lake, and the meadow almost as wild 
a torrent as the river? We cannot escape 
from our little knoll that way, and on the 
river the bridge is gone.’’ 

Daisy gave a little cry of consternation, 

* But I can run along the bank and shout 
for somebody to come with a boat. Go 
back, grandma, and pack a bundle, and I 
will find help for you,” 

But Grandma Soule shook her gray head. 

“Who would risk their life in that boil- 
ing river to save ours? No, my child; we 
will return to the humble house where the 
Lord has set our habitation, and we will 
trust the God of the widow and orphan to 
care for us. Come, my child; though this 
is a south wind, its fury chills me te the 
bone, and I am a little faint. We must—go 
—back.”’ 

Daisy saw that a deadly paleness had 
overspread the speaker’s face, and that the 
last words faltered from her lips. She fors, 
got everything else, and tenderly assisted 
the old woman’s tottering steps till they 
gained the cottage again; and once there, 
she brought her warm drink, and chafed 
the purple hands, and wrapped a warm 
blanket about her, and knevliug down upon 
the floor beside her, she laid her head against 
the aged breast, and said, quietly: 

**T am not afraid now, grandma; do not 
think lam. I see that it is best to wait, 
here.”’ 

“To wait for what comes—what the Lord 
sends, in chastening or in comforting—either. 
way in love. Always. believe that, child. I 
have been hard and bitter in my day, but I 
have sorely repented—sorely, sorely! And 
now | know that love is the lighthouse that 
shines, shines always over the wild waters. 
Hiow they roar! My ears are full of their 
roar,”’ 

There was a look on the wan pinched face 
that startled the girl. 

‘*Grandma,”’ she said, earnestly, you. 
shal) not talk any more to-night. 1 will not 
ask you to say a single word. Come, lie 
down, and [ will sit beside yon.” And 
Grandma Soule, smiling, in childlike obedi- 
ence complied. 

“Make up a cheery fire, Never mind if 
the woodbox is low, Daisy. Be sure you 
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have a good fire and lights shining; they 
may light some poor straggler,’’ she com- 
manded, as she rested her weary head upon 
the pillow. ‘‘ We might have a visitor, who 
knows? Let us do our poor best in wel- 
come. Fill the teapot full, Daisy.” ~ 

“Yes, grandma,’’ answered Daisy, a 
strange awe creeping into her heart as she 
glanced over to the wan face with that un- 
wonted smile upon it. 

The glittering eyes followed every move- 
ment, as the slender figure and light touch 
glided throughout the room setting every- 
thing in order, still full of that new glad 
content. 

“I’ve been hard and bitter in my day, 
but I’m going to change now. I trust the 
Lord that all is done in love,” she mur- 
mured again. ‘Is there a good fire, Daisy? 
It seems stil! a little chilly.” 

“Your hands ure like ice. O grandma, 
you should not have gone out into the rain! 
How could I let you?” murmured Dairy, 
chafing again at the numb hands,and vaguely 
alarmed, without really understanding why, 
to see the purple rings settling around the 
finger nails. 

** Throw on another blanket, and I shall 
be very comfortable. Now sit down, my 
darling. What was it I promised to tell 
you?” 

“About my mother. But not to-night, 
grandma. Go to sleep now.” 

“ Yes, I shall have a sweet sleep present- 
ly, but I must fulfil all my duties first. I 
think this was one. I have been very hard 
upon your mother’s memory. I told you I 

was always hard and stern. I accused her 
in my heart of bringing shame upon her fa- 
ther’s honest name. I would not allow you 
to know anything about it, but to-night my 
heart is very soft to poor Anna. I may 
have been mistaken; it was all very strange. 
She brought me her baby to keep, but she 
gave me no explanation, though she prom- 
ised to write it. I never knew of her mar- 
riage. No one ever hinted that she was 
murried, and I have never seen her since.”’ 
“OQ how cruel! how unnatural!’ burst 
piteously from Daisy’s tremulous lips; ** to 
desert her child, even if she had brought it 
te a heritage of shame. To take no 
thonght—” 

* Hush! you mustn’t blame her. It was 
alla mystery, I tell you. My Anna was 
once everything noble and pure. What 
could have changed her so? But she had 
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some thought. Every yeara sum of money 
has come from an unknown source. I have 
used as little as possibie, aud the rest is in 
the bank—for you. Let us think kindly of 
her if we can, Daisy.” 

. But Daisy’s head drooped low. 

“T knew it,’ murmured she. ‘I knew 
the quiet avoidance of all the village people 
meant something more than scorn for our 
poverty. Even Kenneth Dare was kind 
from pity, when Rose Gilbraithe refused to 
sit by me at the school festival. Every one 
knows the story, and I was thinking of call- 
ing them to come to our rescue! O grand- 
ma, 1 am glad we did not try to escape the 
freshet!”’ 

But Grandma Soule’s mind was wander- 
ing again. 

“The freshet?’ muttered she. ‘ Yes, 
yes; poor Uncle Joe! that was a hard time.- 
There is Joe, and Albert, and my Gilbert— 
my strung brave Gilbert! How long | have 
borne the loneliness! 1 think I shall see 
Gilbert to-night. Have you made fresh tea 
and set the light in the window, Daisy? 
Go and lvok.”’ 

* Yes, yes, dear grandmother,” sobbed 
the girl, brought back again from the con- 
templation of ber own forlornness, *‘ Do 
not lovk around so strangely, 1am sitting 
by you.” 

* But where is the guest—the guest we 
are waiting for? Go and look if he is in the 
path.” 

Humoring the thonght, the girl went to 
the window and looked out into the black- 
ness. Her light flared out upon a pool of 
water, and the hoarser roar of the river 
came mingled with the sound of crashing 
timbers and whirling trees, She shuddered 
under. the knowledge that the yround 
around was all submerged, but came back 
with a brave face. 

* I see no one yet, grandma, Let me put 
a warm stone to your feet, they are so eold. 
If you would only go.to sleep—” 

But when the fluttering eyelids dropped 
at length, overcome by drowsiness, the si- 
lence was more intolerable than the anxiety 
had been. She stole once more to the door, 
and found the sill hardly holding back a 
dull swash of surging water, 

“The expected guest?’ murmured she, 
with a strange numbness of heart; ‘is it 
death? And will any one grieve to learn 
that we were carried away?”’ 

And she went back and replenished the 
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fire, and trimmed the lights to burn more 
brightly; then sat down again by the bed- 
side, and went over the brief hints of the 
miserable story, and drooped her head, and 
wondered if her young heart could ever 
echo the old woman’s trust that love ruled 
everyway and everywhere. 

And then she thought again of Rose Gil- 
braithe, beautiful, merry, beloved Rose Gil- 
braithe, in the happy security of her loving 
home. Would Kenneth Dare sometime re- 
spond to the coquettish lures she herself 
had seen the brilliant heiress spread forth 
in the path of the handsome artist? She 
pictured a grand bridal, and lingered over 
every slightest item. How lovely Ruse 
would look in flowing white, with orange 
flowers in her hair, and a bridal veils fairy 
mist about her! How proudly would Ken- 
neth smile down upon her from his regal 
height! And little Daisy, who had seareely 
a right to the honest name of the poor old 
grandmother, would be floating, floating far 
off on the tumultuous waters. 

It was not she who shivered, but Grand- 
ma Soule, whe sprang up in the end of the 
bed, and cried out loudly: 

“Who is calling me? Are you coming, 
Gilbert? But what a terrible uproar of wa- 
ters! Daisy, child, are you there? Goto 
the door.”’ 

‘There is no one there, dear grandma, 
only the waters of the freshet. If the 
fuundations stand we are safer here than 
anywhere we can reach.” 

“T tell you some one is calling; go and 
see.”” And simply to soothe the fevered 
excitement of the wandering brain, Daisy 
took the lamp and went, the chilly water 
splashing over her feet as she walked. 

She stared like one in a maze, when a 
shout of glad relief sounded in her ears, 
and a dark figure came staggering against 
the 

“Daisy! Daisy! thank Ieaven I have 
reached you at last! You are unharmed as 

Kenneth Dare!’ faltered Daisy. 

“Yes, of course. I started w help you 
Jong befure dark, but a timber crushed my 
buat, and 1 had to swim ashore and find a 
second, and that was swamped in the cur- 
rent; and but for your lighted windows T 
think 1 must have perished. Everything is’ 
wild and strange outside, and you would 
think yourself afluat un a strange ocvan, 


Have you been frightened, my darling?” 
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And the tall broad-shouldered man was 
shaking off the wet, and then seizing upon 
her passive hands, 

“You came to save me! You thought of 
us!’ repeated Daisy, in that same tone of 
wild amaze. 

“Of course I did. One could see the 
danger to which this cottage is exposed, and 
the horror of the thought showed me what 
I had hardly realized before—that it held 
my pearl of price. Duisy, my darling, my 
precious, have you not seen how I loved 
you?’ 

All the girl’s sweet face was aglow with a 
kindling rapture, that fora moment flushed 
its pallor into a roxy hue. j 

royal guest indeed!’ she murmured, 
**O, it was well that I lighted all our lamps! 
Come in, Kenneth, and hear, my grand- 
mother’s story, before you ask for any 
answer,” 

But Grandma Soule was talking swiftly 
and inevherently about Uncle Joe and go- 
ing to meet Gilbert, and did not heed Daisy’s 
announcement of the kind friend who had 
appeared to succor them, 

She bowed, and smiled, and said: 

“A wedding guest? Give him welcome, 
Daisy; but I must attend to Gilbert.” 

The young may turned impulsively to the 
trembling girl. 

“*O Daisy! Daisy! how thankful I am I 
have reached you! Do you know, do you | 
see that she is wandering in mind?—dying 
also, I fear.’’ 

“* Before the waters come that shall swal- 
low us all,” murmured Daisy. But Iam 
not frightened or grieved. Nothing, I 
think, can frighten me now, even though 
we are all swept away.” 

“* None of us shall be swept away. I shall 
prepare a raft in readiness for emergency; 
but I have strong faith in these founda- 
tions, and believe the house will stand, since ~ 
it has survived the first shock, Have you 
no quieting medicine to give her?” 

Daisy's thoughts were swift and clear 
now. Low could she have forgotten the 
powder she had brought from the doctor's 
herself a mouth or so ago! She found it, 
mixed it, and coaxed her patient to swallow 
the draught; and was rewarded by seeing 
the wild eyes veiled by the fallen lids. 

She was sitting down by the bedside with 
acalm sweet face, when Kenneth Dare re- 
turned from his exploring expedition, lan- 
tern in hand, dripping like a young sea-god, 
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and in Daisy’s eyes far more handsome and 
noble-looking. 

He smiled bravely and reassuringly. 

“Have no fear, Daisy. I have turned 
the water from sweeping with full strength 
against these walls. Besides, something 
has changed the current, and dammed it up 
above'there. I should not be surprised if 
the crash I heard a little time since was 
Gilbraithe’s mills; and in that case, the 
larger stream would pass on the other side. 
I have prepared a raft, and set a mark to 
see if the waters rise any higher. How is 
the dear old grandmother?”’ 

“Asleep. Ah, how kind you are to me! 
Will you take a cup of hot tea? You must 
surely need it, cold and wet as you are.”’ 

“Thanks. It will be all the more re- 
freshing from your hands. Daisy, tell me 
first that you guessed something of my love 
for you.”’ And he detained the little brown 
hand reaching for the teacup. 

She hung her graceful head as she fal- 


“How could I, knowing my own obscur- 
ity and humiliating surroundings? Did you 
ever hear the story, Kenneth?’ 

*“] would never listen to the evil gossip 
of the town. It was enough for me to 
know your grandmother aud you, my sweet 
Daisy blossom,” he answered, fearlessly. 

How her eyes shone! 

“A glorious guest, truly!’ murmured 
she again. ‘‘My grandmother was right; 
love watches over us, even in the storm,” 

“And the storm is abating,” declared he, 
cheerily, when he had taken his tea and 
gone again upon an investigating tour. 
“The. course of the torrent is certainly 
turned, and the water is sinking here, in- 
stead of rising higher. Please Heaven, I 
think 1 can say confidently that this house 
is safe!” 

They sat down beside the bedside of the 
peacefully-sleeping grandmother, and the 
huurs of the night, that Daisy had believed 
would prove so terrible and dreary, glided 
calmly away, and morning broke over a 
wild waste of ruin all about them, but in 
safety aud peace for them. Ay, in safety 
and peace also for the dear old grandmother; 
for almost as sven as daylight rendered any 
attempt at passage possible, a beat, manned 
by strong men, found its way in amoung the 
floating debris, and out across the wide 
wastes of eddying waters until the cottage 
was reached, when a strange gentleman, 
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carrying a pale beautiful woman in his °‘ 
arms, leaped across the threshold, crying, 
eagerly: 

“ My daughter—Daisy, my child, are you 
safe?’ And the beautiful woman flung her 
arms about the startled girl, sobbinz: 

“O my deserted darling! my firstborn! 
my treasure! for whom this aching beart 
has sighed solong! Youaresafe! Heaven 
be praised! All night long I have prayed 
upon my knees for your safety, and the 
prayer was heard. And my dear, dear 
mother, lead me to her, Daisy. All our 
trials are ended at last. There is to be no 


more secrecy, no hiding of our precious 
child.”’ 


“It is Anna’s voice?” cried feeble tones 
from the bedside. “She has come to ex-+ 
plain everything.”” And there was Grand- 
mother Soule, rational, smiling, happy, al- 
though pallid as a marble statue. 

The lady fell down beside the bed, cover- 
ing the cold white hands with tears and 
kisses. 

“All is to be explained. O my mother, 
you have been cruelly wronged, and we 
never knew it untila few weeks since. I 
sent you a letter explaining the whole story 
of my secret marriage, and the discovery 
that its revelation would lose my husband 
the fortune he depended upon. I asked 
you to take my child, and conceal the truth 
for a little time. It was my husband’s 
mother who withheld the letter, fearing to 
trust you with the momentous secret. It 
was she who deceived me all the time into 
the belief that you acquiesced cheerfully, 
It was she who compelled us to bear this 
cruel separation from our child for all these 
years, lest my husband's uncle should dis- 
cover that we had disobeyed and deceived 
him, and so withhold his fortune. Bitterly 
enough have we repented, but the wretched 
trial is ended. The uncle is deal. ‘We 
have only just returned from a foreign land 
and its ten years’ exile: We have come to 
reward you, to claim our child.”’ 

An angelic smile passed over the withered 
features. A glad rapture lighted the glaz- 
ing eyes. 

** It is all in love—all in love. I told you 
80, Daisy,” were Grandma Soule’s last 
words. And she sank softly back upon the 
pillows, gave a low gurgling sigh, and was 
carried out upon the eternal river to endless 
peace. 

Who could weep bitterly over such a 
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death? Daisy, leaning upon Kenneth Dare’s 
arm, following behind the loving parents 
who had come to carry her to a home of 
wealth and refinement, entered the disor- 
dered village that noon just in season to see 
& weeping cortege bearing away a dark- 
robed graceful figure stretched stiffly upon 
a radely-improvised bier. 

* Have you heard the sad news?” asked 
astander-by. ‘ Miss Gilbraithe rode down 
to the river to watch the swollen stream, 
and was caught by the sudden rush and 
whirlpool made when her father’s mills 
went down. Horse and rider went down 
with the debris, and they have just found 
the body, and are taking it home. It is so 
melancholy —that lovely graceful Kose! 


And yet perhaps it is well for her, for her 
father is ruined, and he) seems like one 
distracted.” 

Daisy’s cheek could not grow paler than 
it was after her night of anguish and relief, 
her morning of tender sorrow and holy 
thankfuluess; but the swift tears rose to 
her eyes, and she bent her head in peniten- 
tial remorse for the envious thoughts that 
had poisoned her mind so brief a time 
before. 

“* Let me keep fast to dear grandmother’s 
lesson,” was her thought, that in cloud 
or sunshine, joy or wwe, safety ur peril, a 
loving care is ever around, underneath and 
about us. Behold what even the freshet 
has brought to me!’’ 


A CONDUCTOR’S STORY. 


BY PATENT COUPLER. 


Art the time of this story I was passenger 
conductor on the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad, running from Burlington 
on the Mississippi to Council Bluffs and 
Missouri River. I had regular days for 
taking out the mail, and regular nights for 
taking out the express. In other words, I 
would take out the mail and bring in the 
express, and vice versa. 

I had brought out the mail from Burling- 
ton, and was now going back on the ex- 
press, I had a big train. Five coaches, 
beside two baggage and one express car, a 
dining-car and two sleepers. Eleven cars 
inall. Passengers were hurrying to check 
their baggage; through mail was being 
transferred; bullion was being stowed away 
in the express car. All was apparently in 
confusion to any one but a railroader. We 
were late some twenty minutes. The North- 
western and’ Rock Island trains had been 
gone some time. Our road carried more 
passengers and express than both the others, 
and we were nearly always a little late, but 
made it up in the first bundred miles, 

I was standing near the engine, convers- 
ing with Dan the engineer, and impatiently 
waiting for the bullion to be stowed away, 
when a man with a wooden leg stopped 
near us, and watched the “silver bricks” 
as they were transferred from the trucks to 
the car. With common assent we followed 
his gaze. He was a short thick-set man, 
poorly dressed. He had a cane in his right 


hand, and shaded his eyes from the setting 
sun with his left. 

‘*He’s wishing those bricks were his,’’ 
said Dan, laughing. 

Yes, you’re right!’ said the man, turn- 
ing around. 

‘One of those little bricks would make a 
man pretty well off,’’ I remarked. 

“How much is one of those worth?’ 
asked the man. : . 
“Give a guess,” said Dan. He was al- 
ways propounding conundrums, ’ 

maybe a hundred dollars,” he an- 
swered. 

“Ha! hal?’ laughed Dan. “Why, man, 
one of those bricks is worth $5000!’ 

“Are they, sir?” asked he, turning to- 
wards me, 

“Not that much, but the largest one in 
that pileJ’ pointing to an exceedingly large 
one on the truck that had just been wheeled 
up, “ would make a poor man rich.” 

I here walked down by the baggage car, 
and pointing to the man, who was still eye- 
ing the bullion with a greedy look, ad- 
dressed one of my brakemen with: 

“Duncan, who is that man? Do you 
know him?” 

“Yes, that’s John the dumper,’”’ he said, 

John the dumper! Who's he?” 

* How long have you run on this road?”’ 
asked Duncan. 

“Four years. But what’s that to do with 
the matter?”’ 
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“You have run here four years, and don’t 
know John the dumper! Well, that beats 
me! Why, he is the fellow that was sus- 
pected of breaking into the Red Oak Bank. 
You remember about a year ago what ex- 
citement was occasioned about that old man 
being murdered in Glenwood? Well, he 
was suspected of having a hand in that, 
too.”’ 

“Why don’t they take care of him?’ I 
asked. 

“ You know how tardy justice is in this 
part of the country as well as I do,” he an- 
swered. 

“Baggage all in, sir,” reported the 
checkman. 

“All aboard! Forty minutes late, Dan. 
Let her have it!’ I shouted; and we were 
off with a jerk. 

There was such a heavy train, that when 
we reached Pacific Junction, the first sta- 
tion, I had not been through one-half of it; 
and as the next place was but three miles 
further on, I hardly had time to go back 
from where I left off taking tickets, when 
we again stopped. However, I got all 
through, and had only to look after pas- 
sengers who might get on along the road. 
As I have before stated, my train was the 
night express, and did not stop at every 
place, as did the mail train. 

After leaving Red Oak we did not stop 
until we reached Corning. At the latter 
place the dining-car was, in our language, 
“cut off.’’ Accordingly I went back to get 
my supper. At one of the tables in the 
car, and eating voraciously, sat the man 
with the wooden leg. I was surprised, for 
at Council Bluffs I had left him standing 
eyeing the bullion. I was positive I had 
overlooked him when collecting tickets, still 
I ditt not see how I had, either, 1 deter- 
mined to ascertain, and arose from where I 
had seated myself, and said: 

Ticket, please.’” 

* You took it once,”’ said he. 

“T think not,” I answered. “If 1 did 
you have a check.”’ 

He fumbled a moment beneath his coat, 
and produced one of my checks. 

“All right,” said 1, and turned my atten- 
tion to the supper the waiter had just 

on the table. 

After we left Corning we made no stop 
until we reached Creston, some thirty miles 
further on. I went into the baggage car 
and assorted my tickets. There were just 
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two hundred and eighteen tickets, through 
and local. 

I finished my work, locked the tickets up 
in my box, and lighted a cigar. My 
thoughts returned to the wooden-legged 
man, John the dumper. I tried to recollect 
whether or not I had taken his ticket. I 
had it! I could count my passengers, and 
if the number corresponded to the number 
of the tickets, all right; if they did not, I 
would see where the mistake was. 

Entering each coach, I counted the pas- 
sengers, and set the number down in my 
book, that I might not forget. When I had 
counted them all I added the figures up. 
The sum total was just two hundred and 
nineteen! I went over them again, with 
the same result. Going back to the bag- 
gage car, I requested my brakeman to go 
through and count the passengers aboard. 
He came back and reported two hundred 
and nineteen. This left no doubt in my 
mind I had passed some one, and that some 
one was John the dumper, I believed. But 
how had he obtained my check? was a 
question I asked myself, and one I could 
not answer. 

Going back into the fourth car, I sawa 
lady who was evidently hunting for some- 
thing. 

“What is the matter, madam?” I asked. 

**O! are you the conductor? I have lost 
the check you gave me.” 

“ Where did you put it?’ I asked. 

“In this little brass’ (indicating the 
smal] arrangement near the window of a car 
for holding a ticket). ‘I placed it here, 
and I don’t see how it could have fallen 
out,”’ 

** Never mind; you needn’t look for it,’’ 
I said, and passed on. 

Returning, I asked her who occupied the 
seat behind her when she first missed the 
check, At this instant the door of the car 
opened, and the man with the wooden leg 
came in. 

“The gentleman coming in the door,’’ 
she answered. 

This was sufficient for me to knew. 
John the dumper had stolen the check, and 
was riding free. I remembered now, when 
l came through the car to collect tickets, 
the door of the eloset was fastened; and 
just then arriving at a station, I had gotten 
out, and when I came back | passed the 
door without trying it. The man was in 
there, and as soon as I passed out of the 
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car, had taken a seat behind the lady, and 
stolen her check. 

I was trying to think what measure to 
pursue, To put him off, and have trouble, 
or let him ride at the company’s expense? 
1 did not like his looks. It seemed to me, 
whether on account of the stories I had 
heard or not, that he could “ knife a man” 
without winking, aud 1 decided two let him 
ride, a while, at least, 

At Creston I received a despatch from the 
dining-car conductor which read: 

“Collect seventy-five cents from a wood- 
en-legged man known as John the dumper, 
He did not pay me.” 

If 1 had ever doubted that the man was a 
dead beat, I was convinced now. 

On leaving Creston I went through the 
train searching for him, with the determi- 
nation of collecting my fare, I looked in 
vain. He was nowhere to be fourd, 

It was now nearly nine o’clock, and I 
looked in the woodboxes, and poked under 
the berths in the sleeping-cars, thinking 
perhaps he might have concealed himself, 
but without avail. I sent a despatch back 
at the next station, saying he had gotten 
off. 

We had been delayed at Creston, waiting 
for the St. Jo. branch, which was thirty 
minutes late, and we were now speeding 
over the railx at a fearful rate. I was in 
the smoking-car, with my feet fixed com- 
fortably on the back of another seat, and 
had just Jighted a cigar, when word was 
brought us that. Billy—the express messen- 
ger—had dropped ‘‘a chunk of dough,”’ 
that is, a silver brick, on his foot, and was 
*“howling’’ terribly. 1 went through the 
two baggage cars and came to the express 
car, It was built exclusively for express, 
and only had-doors on the side, To enter 
the car it was necessary to walk around 
upon the iren railing which led to the doors, 
and to cling to the railing overhead, Which 
was, when we were running fast. a danger- 
ous feat for one not accustomed to it to 
perform. 

1 was soon in the car, and had cut Billy’s 
boot off. and made him as comfortable as 
possible with an old blanket spread on two 
or three trunks, a bed I improvised for him. 
I remained in the car until arriving at the 
next station, when I had Duncan go ahead 
and do the messenger’s work. About 
twelve o’clock 1 went to see how he was 
getting along. He was unable to sleep any; 


his foot pained him badly, but he was in 
good spirits. 

guess there’s a rod loose underneath,” 
said he; ‘it’s been scraping the bottom of 
the car for the last fifteen minutes,” 

“ll have it fixed at the next stop,” I 
answered. 

In about thirty minutes we halted at 
Chariton, and | asked the watchman to ex- 
amine the rods on the car. He did so, and 
said there was no rod loose, and if there 
was it could not be heard in the car when 
we were running. That was so. Strange I 
hadn’t thought of it. Beneath the car 
there was a square box, about eight feet 
long. This box was two feet deep. There 
were sliding doors on each side of it, which 
were always kept locked. The box con- 
tained journals,” “ brasses,”” “ jack- 
screws,”’ etc., for use in case of accidents. 
It would be impossible to hear the scraping 
of a rod beneath the car, on account of this 
box. Had I looked in the box I would 
have seen what caused the noise. 

After leaving Chariton I told Billy that 
he must have been mistaken. There was a 
trapdoor in the car, about two feet square 
that opened into the box beneath, for the 
convenience of the agent, enabling him to 
get at the things when the train was in mo- 
tion. This door was generally covered 
with a box, or some other express matter, 
but this night the load consisted chiefly of 
bullion, and there was nothing in the cen- 
tre of the car. 

l remained conversing with the agent for 
along time. About half past two the en- 
gine was puffing up Ottumwa Hill. Slower 
and slower moved the train, until at last it 
stopped, 

** There! I thought we would get stalled,”’ 
remarked Duncan, 

1 got off and walked up to the head of the 
train, and gave orders for one-half of it to 
be ruu up to a station three miles beyond; 
and then for the engine to come back after 
the balance. The express, baggage and 
two pussenger cars comprised the first, and 
the remainder of the train the last section. 

At —— the entire train was connected 
again. After a time I went ahead to the 
express car, For some reason | could not 
detine [ felt wrong in leaving Billy alone 
the half hour we had been getting up the 
hill; and it was this feeling that induced 
me to go and see if everything was right. I 
was surprised at finding the car door open, 
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and I was alarmed, and almost speechless, 
at finding Billy’s arms tied to the handles 
of the trunk on which be was lying, a piece 
of strap and cloth in his mouth, and a 
string tied arvund his head, keeping it in 
place. The trapdoor in the car was thrown 
clear back. As svvn as my nervous fingers 
could remove the gag, he gasped: 

* John the dumper!’ 

* When?” said 1, looking around. 

“Gone! Jumped from, the train! Has 
robbed the car!’ 

ln afew words the situation was made 
plain, When the first section of the train 
was being taken up the hill, Billy, who 
kuew we were stalled, tried to get up and 
fasten the outside doors, which were closed 
but not locked. Ie had partially succeeded 
in getting upon his feet when the trapdoor 
suddenly opened, and the head and shoul- 
ders of a man appeared. It was evident, by 
the surprise he manifested, that he thought 
no one was in the car. 

“ John the dumper!’ gasped Billy. 

* Yes, John the dumper!’ he exclaimed, 


jumping out of the box and rushing upon 
him, 


-Billy was unarmed, although two feet 
away, ina rack for the purpose, were two 
navy revolvers, With his crushed foot he 
Was unable to do much, and was over- 
powered and tied to the trunk. For fear of 
his vuice, the ruflian had gagged him. He 
had then proceeded to rob the car. Taking 
the key from the messenger’s pocket, he 
opened the safe. Fortunately, there was 
but little money, which he did not consider 
it worth his while to take. He then picked 
up several of the bricks, one at a time (and 
it was all he could do to lift one), aud threw 


them out the car dvor, As svon as he had 
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completed his work, he opened the door 
wide, and, clinging to the railing, com- 
menced to walk around the car. He had 
been gone about twenty minutes. 

I reached up and pulled the bell cord. In 
a few seconds the train stopped, and at my 
order commenced to back up. 1 hurriedly 
informed the men connected with the train 
of the robbery. 

About three miles back I discovered what 
appeared to be a man lying in the bushes 
down the embankment, and, stopping the 
train, Duncan and I went down to see. I 
cast the light of my lantern upon him, and 
recognized in the battered, bruised, and al- 
most shapeless object the man with the 
wooden leg. 

We carried him into the baggage car and 
examined him. His head was fractured in 
a most horrible manner, the brains ouzing 
out from an indenture. His chest was 
crushed in as though hit with a heavy boul- 
der. It is needless to say he was dead. 

The man was found, and the silver could 
not be fur away. A little searching found 
one of the bricks imbedded in the ground 
several inches, and thé others, amounting 
to six, were all recovered. 

And here my story ends. John the dumper, 
murderer and robber, was dead. Killed by 
jumping from the train. 

An investigation showed that he had 
pried off the staple and lock from the dvor 
of the box, and had crawled in to conceal 


himself for the purpose of robbery. He was 
doubtless familiar with the trapdvor in the 
ear. Not finding sufficient room, he had 
pushed the “‘ jacks’’ and other things out of 
the box, and this it was that caused the 
scraping on the bottom of the car. He 
must have entered the box at Creston. 


THE. KITTEN. 
BY A. B.. WEYMOUTH, M. D. 


Infant kitten, ten days old, 

Fear we not. Thy form I hold 

In my hatd with loving care. 

Spare thy faint-voiced mewing—spare! 
Heart pulsations now | hear, 

Ticking, watchlike, fast and clear; 
While thy pnimonary ehime 

Music beats, in shower tume. 

Warm and downy-coated elf, 


Soon |’) leave thy trembling self 

With thy watchful mother dear. 

See! she rubs agaiust me here. 
Medford, Mass., July, 1875. 


Tabby, take thy pigmy kit. 
Coax no more; thy fuwnus remit. 
Gently lick the filmy eye: 

Purr thy soothing lullaby; 
Neatly cleanse the pink-hued paws, 
Furnished weil with tiny claws; 
Cherish each loose-jointed limb, 
Spindling tail and earlets prim, 
Bilky whiskers, drowsy bead, 
Snugly cuddled on thy bed. 
weuried kitling, rest; 
Safety hovers o’er thy nest. 


A Month in a Japanese Farmhouse. 


A MONTH IN A JAPANESE FARMHOUSE. 


BY CAPT. CHARLES STEADMAN. 


Some years ago, soon after having risen 
from a bed of sickness, I found myself, to- 
gether with a friend, in a Japanese farm- 
house. Fever had held me in its burning 
grasp for many weeks, and, when it had at 
last let go its hold, had left me weak in mind 
and body. The doctors recommended an 
immediate return home, but there were 
cogent reasons for my staying abroad a year 
or two longer if I could possibly manage it. 
With painful decision I wavered between 
the two courses; on the one hand I longed 
for the old country, and felt that it alone 
could restore me; on the other, if I left 
Japan just then, years of exile and toil 
would have been spentinvain. I had borne 
the heat and burden of the day, and when 
the fruit of my labors was nearly ripe, it 
was hard to leave it to be plucked by other 
hands; and so the struggle went on. At 
last a middle course opened before me, and 
along it I steered to a happy solution of my 
perplexities. An old schoolfellow happened 
to be in the regiment quartered at Yokoha- 
ma, and, on his suggestion and promise of 
bearing me company, I determined to try a 
month at Meyangashi, and then, if that did 
no good, to throw overboard every other con- 
sideration, ’and steer for home. 

Burton—I shall cal] him Burton—was just 
the companion for a broken-down invalid. 
He was cheery without being noisy, and 
there was a manly heartiness about him that 
made you fee] you had something strong 
and stout to lean on, though, at the same 
time, he could be as gentleasa woman. He 
was also full of vitality, though not oppres- 
sively so to one who had nearly lost all his, 


To Burton, then, I trusted myself, feeling 
every confidence in his nature to cope with 
and overcome the difficulties of a Japanese 
journey in the shape of lazy coolies, idle 
truant bettoes, and refractory, shoe-easting, 
knee-breaking ponies. After determining 
on this step, I left all the arrangements en- 
tirely to him, as I was too despondent and 
weak to attend to anything myself. Thus 
empowered, he with his usual energy fixed 
the period for our departure at three days’ 
distance, and at once set off himself to Mey- 


angashi to engage rooms in advance. Ina 
» 


couple of days he returned with the intelli- 
gence that there was no tea-house where we 
could put up, but that he had engaged part 
of a farmhouse. It was all the same to me, 
and the next morning we started on our 
ponies, Burton having previously despatched 
at daybreak the baggage by half a dozen 
coolies, who, together with our bettoes, were 
to await us ata place called Atchungi, where 
we were to break the journey and sleep on 
my account. 

To my surprise Burton had ridden up to 
my bungalow at the appointed hour with a 
cavalcade of brother officers who, he ex- 
plained, happened to be starting for some 
temples on the road towards Yeddo, and, as 
our way for miles lay in the same direction, 
all rode on together. The morning was fine, 
the companionship was pleasant, the tem- 
ples they were bound for one of the lions of 
Japan I had not seen, and so Burton and 
myself determined to accompany them to 
their destination, as it would not be many 
miles out of our way, and he said he knew 
where he could strike into a by-path leading 
into the direct road to Atchungi. 

Our way, to within two or three miles of 
the temples, lay along the Tokaido—the 
main road of Japan, or rather it may be 
called a street, for, with few intervals, there 
are houses on either side along its entire 
length of about six hundred miles, It was 
along this Bokaido, about a year before, that 
Mr. Richardson, a British merchant, was 
brutally murdered by the retainers of a 
Daimio (a native prince or nobleman) who 
was travelling in state along the route. The 
unfortunate gentleman was at the time ac- 


companied by a lady and two gentlemen on 
horseback, and, unhappily for them, they 
met this procession. They rode on, how- 
ever, keeping well to one side of the road, 
and encountering nothing worse than the 
scowls and muttered curses of the armed re- 
tainers, unti] the great man himself was 
borne past reclining in his norimon, scorn- 
fully surveying the adventurous Tojins, 
when, either upon some signal given by him, 
or from some sudden outburst of fanatical 
feeling, out flashed the two keen-handed 
swords, and Richardson was cut down. 
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“ Gallop back for dear life!’ was now the 
cry, and getting the lady between them, they 
plied whip and spur in the direction of Yoko- 
hama, which they eventually reached safe, 
but not sound; the two gentlemen’s horses 
were horribly gashed and cut; they them- 
selves were frightfully wounded. Mr, C—— 
had his arm disabled for life, and Mr. M@—— 
will carry to his grave the marks of those 
deadly two-handed swords. His horse was 
hacked in all directions, but, like a faithful 
servant, he carried his master in safety into 
the settlement, and then almost immediate- 
ly dropped down dead. 

It was always with rather an uncomfort- 
able feeling that, in our rides abroad, we 
met any of these powerful Daimios proces- 
sions, knowing that merely the whim of a 
capricious tyrant, or the fanaticism of bigot- 
ed unreasoning men, might bring on us the 
fate of Richardson. 

So conscious was the government of its 
inability to keep these Daimios and their re- 
tainers in check, and so afraid was it of find- 
ing itself embroiled in serious complications 
in consequence of some similar outrage, that 
whenever one of these processions was to 
pass in the vicinity of Yokohama, a notice 
was invariably sent to all the legations and 
consulates, that on such and such a day a 
certain Daimio would travel in state along a 
certain route, and that it would be expedi- 
ent for all foreigners to keep out of the way. 
‘This warning was generally promulgated by 
means of the local press, and any one riding 
along the proscribed route did so at his own 
risk. 

Whether on the occasion I am about to 
speak of the usual warning had not been 
given; or whether none of us had happened 
to see it; or whether, which is still more 
likely, we disregarded it with true national 
foolhardiness, I forget; but at all events we 
fell foul of one of these processions, though 
luckily without any serious consequences. 

I must explain that all along the Tokaido, 
at certain intervals, commodious and well- 
fitted-up tea-houses are set apart exclusive- 
ly for the accommodation of Daimios and 
officials of high rank who may be travelling 
to or from Yeddo with their retinues. We 
had proceeded about ten miles along this 
great highroad, and had nearly reached our 
destination, when, just as we were passing 
one of these large official tea-houses, a few 
‘yaconins came out, and, with somewhat 
swaggering gesture, barred our further pro- 
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gress. They told us that one of the Mika- 
do’s Daimios and his suite were resting in- 
side the tea-house, and that foreigners would 
not be allowed to ride past; “but,” added 
they, “‘if you dismount and lead your horses 
by in all humility, you may pass on.”” To 
this we objected, and as we were all armed 
with revolvers, were thirteen in number, 
and felt ourselves for the time representa- 
tives of our nation and exponents of its 
characteristic determination and pluck, were 
about to force our passage, when, as if by 
magic, scores of these two-sworded yaconins, 
looking fierce and determined, poured out 
of the tea-house, apparently eager for a fray 
and an Opportunity of trying the sharpness 
of their blades on our bodies; while the shop- 
keepers and people, acting apparently under 
the yaconins’ directions, formed in a few mo- 
ments, for about fifty yards down the street, 
a series of barricades, by piling up shutters, 
tables, benches and anything else they could 
lay their hands on. 

On this we held a short council of war 
and while we were so engaged, the yaconins, 
who must have numbered by this time quite 
a hundred, as if aware of the purpert of our 
conversation, threw back their vohkaminous 
sleeves ready to draw, and stood defiantly 
awaiting our decision the while they eyed 
us, as much as to say, ‘‘ Choose—advance 
and be made mince-meat of, though you may 
shoot down one or two of us, or retire in 
safety!’ The former alternative, which a 
glance at the overwhelming numbers of 
armed men before us was sufficient to con- 
vince us would be our fate, was unpleasant 
to contemplate; and so, coming to the con- 
clusion that discretion was the better part 
of valor, we rode back, with indignation in 
our hearts, but—what we have found of 
more practical use to us since—whole skins 
on our bodies. 

We may all thank our lucky stars that 
this magnate happened to be taking his ease 
at the inn, and that we did not meet him in 
procession, for, from what we afterwards 
heard, he turned out to be one of the most 
powerful and overbearing of the Mikado’s 
nobles, half priest, half statesman, in fact a 
sort of Cardinal Wolsey; and even to have 
looked at him would probably have drawn 
upon us the wrath of his armed attendants. 

Soon after this Burton and myself parted 
from the rest, and striking off to our right 
in a short time got into the silk district, 
which commences three or four miles out of 
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Yokohama, and extends for about twelve 
miles to Atchungi. It is a perfectly level 
plain covered with regularly-planted dwarfed 
mulberry trees, and traversed by one broad 
path running towards Atchungi, with small- 
er ones branching off from it at regular in- 
tervals and at right angles; so thatit may 
be easily imagined this part of our journey 
was most dzcidedly monotonous; and it was 
to our intense gratification that the aspect 
of the country abruptly changed from every- 
thing that was flat and tame to everything 
that was picturesque and pretty, and we 
found ourselves, in a few moments after 
leaving the plain, at the little village of 
Atchungi. 

The tea-house where we were to dine and 
put up for the night, was charmingly situ- 
ated in the midst of a belt of tall trees, and, 
with its neatly-thatched roof and cleanly- 
swept yard, formed a picture the very sight 
of which brought a sense of rest and ease to 
the weary wayfarer, I know it did to me, 
I was completely fagged out and saddle- 
weary with the unusual exertion, and for the 
last few miles had drooped almost into a 
state of utter collapse; but as the sight of 
the pleasant little inn suddenly burst upon 
my aching eyes, a feeling of relief at once 
stole over me, 

Our bettoes were on the lookout for us, 
and led our ponies away to be fed and 
watered, while we entered the tea-house, 
receiving a cheery welcome in Japanese style 
from our host. I felt inclined to do nothing 
but throw myself down, just as I was, on the 
clean matting of our little room, and rest 
my aching limbs, but Burton, in whose 
hands I entirely was, willed otherwise. 

‘No, my dear fellow,’”’ he said, “‘I tell 


you what you’lldo, You're dead beat, and | 


no mistake. You’ll first have atepid bath, 
and get into some comfortable clothes, then 
you can have a siesta for about an hour, and 
then, after a short stroll, even if it’s only 
fifty yards down the village street and back 
again, we’ll have our dinner.” 

I consented, as I would have consented to 
anything Burton told me, and was led away 
to my bath without more ado. In Japan, 
even in the lowliest inns, the ‘traveller’s re- 
quest for a bath is never met with that stare 
of blank astonishment which often attends 
the demand in our own and every other 
European country. I know in Ireland once, 
I asked fora bath, and they brought me a 
bread-pan; and, on another occasion, in 
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France, I could get no nearer the article 
than a horse-trough; while in England and 
Germany the request has more than once 
led to a serious breach of the peace between 
myself and the landlord. 

In Japan, on the contrary, there would be 
much more surprise felt if the traveller did 
not ask for one. There were no prepara- 
tions required, no rushing about of chamber- 
maids, no turning on this and off that— 
everything was quite ready, and I was at 
once conducted to a huge wooden bath with 
a small earthen furnace let in at the foot, 
and a lid enclosing the whole of the top with 
the exception of a space just big enough for 
the head of the bather to emerge through, 
In one of these contrivances, with a small 
furnace burning gayly, a Japanese, after his 
day’s work is over, will sit calmly boiling 
himself with the lid on, and the water bub- 
bling about him at boiling heat. He seems, 
however, to like it uncommonly, to judge 
from the pleased expression on his face fast 
deepening under the process into beetroot- 
like tints; and when he has, at last, had 
enough—about an hour of it—he takes off 
the lid and emerges as much like a boiled 
lobster as a human being can become, 

My bath was quite ready; the small fur- 
nace glowed with live pieces of charcoal; 
the water bubbled merrily, and my compan- 
ion of the bath, taking off the lid, invited 
me to enter. Not being, however, either a 
Japanese, a blue lobster, or a potato, L did 
not see any particular object in being boiled, 
and so had the fuel raked out of the furnace 
and afew buckets of cold water added before 
Igotin. WhenI did get in, though, after 
these alterations in the arrangements, I 
found it most grateful, and as I lay reposing 
my aching limbs, I heard Burton in the 
backyard going through the more invigor- 
ating process of having buckets full of cold 
water, just drawn from the well, dashed 
over him by his betto. 

After my bath anda change of clothes, 
Burton administered a little weak brandy 
and water; and, with a delicious sense of re- 
pose, I lay on a soft bed of Japanese quilts, 
made up by my kind nurse, In a few min- 
utes I sunk off into a slumber, and when I 
awoke, about an hour later, Burton was at 
my side, urging me to come out for a short 
stroll before dinner, just to shake off the las- 
situde following a siesta. Leaning on his 
arm, we sauntered down the village street, 
saluted with cheery nods and “ ohio’s!’’ 
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(good-day) from the villagers, as they sat at 
their evening meal, or in their evening tubs 
at the doors of their dwellings. We then 
walked back to our dinner, which we dis- 
cussed in Japanese fashion, and with the 
paper screens of our apartment drawn back, 
much to the delight of a crowd of chubby 
little urchins, who gathered outside, watch- 
ing with intense interest our performances 
with the knives and forks—to them, imple- 
ments of strange shape and use. 

~ There is a good deal of homely tradition 
about a village inn. It is always looked 
upon as a snug little hotbed of comfort, gos- 
sip and good fellowship; and, from the 
merry group we saw later in the evening 
gathered in the public part of the establish- 
ment, this particular one at Atchungi 
seemed to fully bear out the tradition, and 
to possess all these attributes, though in a 
Japanese garb. There were no sanded floors, 
no glowing fires and snug chimney-corners, 
no long churchwarden pipes, no pots of ale; 
but there was a scrupulously clean matted 
floor (heaven help the unfortunate wight 
who omitted to slip off his wooden shoes be- 
fore stepping on it!) and a great wooden box 
holding their charcoal brazier, called she- 
bashi, around which they all sat cross-legged, 
sipping their saki or tea out of diminutive 
little cups, and smoking their small! pipes— 
men and women alike. They are a laugh- 
ter-loving race, and many a joke was cracked 
to shouts of loud merriment; but the fun 
reached its climax when Burton took his 
seat amongst them, and, in his broken Ja- 
panese, engaged them in friendly “chaff” 
all round. 

Later on in the evening, when the gloom 
of night had shut out the fair sylvan scene 
from our view, and as, with the paper screens 
still drawn back, we sat (or rather, as J lay, 
and Burton sat) talking, the glimmer of a 
swinging lantern in the distance, and the 
regular shouting chorus of coolies carrying 
a load, heralded the approach of travellers. 
In a few more minutes we could see, by the 
light of the lantern, a yaconin alight from 
his norimon, and, after taking out his two 
swords from the rests made expressly for 
them infront of his chair, enter the tea- 
house. This new arrival was later on, fol- 
lowed by two more yaconins; and in their 
honor I suppose, and for their entertain- 
ment, the greater part of the night was 
made hideous by the twanging of guitars 
and the screeching of women’s voices. 
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I passed a feverish night, and the next 
morning I felt so weak and unstrung, that 
we were nearly giving up all idea of the trip 
to Meyangashi, and returning to Yokohama 
instead. Even Burton seemed to lose his 
decision of character, and to be thoroughly 
ata loss to know which course to recom- 
mend. As long as my health was merely 
a question of convalescence, fresh air, change 
and time were all the doctors I required; 
but a relapse, at the best of times to be 
dreaded, was to be doubly so when far away 
from medical aid and home comforts. This 
latter contingency, I saw, was at the bottom 
of Burton’s indecision, but as I could not 
bear to see the dear good ‘fellow looking so 
worried and disappointed at the failure of 
his scheme, at the very outset, too, I 
plucked up my courage and announced my 
fixed determination to go on. Riding was 
out of the question. I could not have sat 
in a saddle for a mile; and so a kango anda 
couple of coolies were engaged to carry me 
for the remainder of the journey. I have 
spoken of a norimon anda kango, both in 
the sense of something in which to be car- 
ried. They are both species of palanquins, 
but one is of a more comfortable and supe- 
rior description than the other. The kango, 
in fact, may be said to bear the same relation 
toa norimon, that a hack cab does to a 
brougham. A kango, with its attendant 
coolies, can be hired for a small sum, but a 
norimon is generally private property. 

While making a few final preparations be- 
fore our start, the three yaconips, to whom 
we owed our musical entertainment of the 
night before, made their appearance on the 
scene, also about to take their departure. 
He of the norimon had travelled in this way 
a hundred and fifty miles from an inland 


- district, principally to behold the wondrous 


Tojins in Yokohama and Yeddo, the fame 
of whom had, doubtless, spread all over the 
country. He was a particularly dignified 
and good-looking man, but seemed deeply 
imbued with the conservative ideas of the 
interior, if we might judge from the glance 
of scorn and defiance he threw at us, as he 
stepped into his norimon. We were the first 
foreigners he had seen, and the sight of us, 
coolly standing on the sacred soil of his fore- 
fathers, seemed to make his blood boil. The 
other two, who travelled on horseback, and 
with whom we entered into a short conver- 
sation, ware more liberal in their opinions, 
and had had their minds expanded by a s0- 


journ in ‘Yeddo, and occasional visits to 
Yokohama; indeed, one of them was so far 
a convert to civilization as to have discarded 
the national dress, and donned a suit of 
black broadcloth and butcher boots. The 
other still retained the flowing robes and 
sandals of his country, thus affording us the 
opportunity of comparing the two styles of 
dress, the old and the new; and I am bound 
to admit that our verdict was entirely in 
favor of the former. The one in his native 
garments looked dignified, easy and grace- 
ful; while he in the broadcloth suit looked 
monkeyish, awkward and constrained, and 
was also as much embarrassed by his swords, 
stuck into a new-fangled shoulder-belt, as a 
stage captain. He had had great difficulty 
in getting into his boots, and as he walked 
very gingerly in them to his pony, with his 
face screwed up into an expression of pain, 
was freely ‘‘chaffed’”’ by his companion, 
There is no doubt the European dress does 
not become the Japanese style of beauty. 
Had these two men exchanged clothes, the 
remarks already applied to each might have 
been, with equal truth reversed. Besides 
this, the fashion has brought to light a trait 
that might, otherwise, have remained for- 
ever hidden in their loose flowing garments, 
and that is, bandiness. There is no doubt 
of it—as arace they are bandy. I don’t wish 
to be personal, but any one can see this for 
himself in the streets of London now, any 
day of the week. But it is a prosperous 
nation, and so I suppose we may say of it, 
as Mrs. Gamp said of Mrs. Harris’s sixth 
infant, that “ thrive it does, though bandy.”’ 

After a few moments’ conversation, the 
two yaconins bade us “‘ Syonara!”’ (good-by 
—to our ears the prettiest, softest sounding 
farewell word in any language), and, and as 
we watched them riding away, we noticed 
that the European saddle in which he of the 
broadcloth suit rode, seemed to be as new 
and uncomfortable to him as his boots; for 
he rolled about in it in a way which elicited 
much laughter from his companion, who 
himself sat as upright and steady, in his 
high peaked one, as a Life Guardsman on 
parade, 

I have been so long in getting to Meyan- 
gashi, that the remainder of the journey 
must be got over as quickly as possible. It 
was accomplished by me in my kango, and 
by Burton on foot; and in point of pictur- 
esque beauty made up for the monotony of 
the previous day’s ride through that dull 
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waste of mulberry trees which nothing, I 
should think, but a silkworm could have ap- 
preciated. I cannot say I thoroughly en- 
joyed the scenery, for to enjoy anything one 
must be comfortable, and I most decidedly 
was not. My conveyance was simply noth- 
ing but a bamboo cage slung on a single 
pole—essentially an uncomfortable contriv- 
ance, but now rendered doubly so by one 
bearer being a species of Chang and the 
other asort of Tom Thumb. In vain I tried 
to accommodate myself to circumstances. 
First I sat cross-legged like a Japanese, but 
this speedily led to such a seizure of cramp 
that I had to be shaken up by Burton like 
one of the aged Smallweeds. Then I tried 
my legs dangling out on either side, but they 
were long, and got entangled with roadside 
objects. Then I thrust them through the 
roof, but this soon resulted in a serious de- 
termination of blood to the head, which, 
although unpleasant, still afforded me the 
gloomy satisfaction of feeling that there was 
some blood left in my body, and that the 
fever had not drunk it all up, which any 
one, to have looked at me, would have sup- 
posed. Then I tried them both hanging out 
on the same side; but this destroyed the 
balance, and resulted in a capsize into a 
moist rice-field; and then after this, coming 
to the conclusion, that it was useless for any 
one not a Japanese born to try and ride ina 
kango, unless he had the power of previous- 
ly leaving his backbone and legs at home, I 
took Burton’s arm, and toiled along for 
some miles, until I got into a sufficiently 
limp state even for a kango, and was accord- 
ingly folded up and packed away in it for 
the remainder of the journey. 

The way, for many miles,.lay along a path 
cut in the side of a mountain, from which 
we looked down upon winding streams and 
numerous villages and hamlets. I have 
often heard that in the eyes of a thorough- 
bred cockney there is no view so lovely as 
that of his beloved London chimney-tops. 
I have never, however, been able to enter 
into his feelings, but were a Niphon to say 
this of his native village, I could at once 
understand him, as nothing can be more 
picturesque than the view of a Japanese vil- 
lage seen from a height, when nothing but 
its housetops are visible; for on the summit 
of the beautifully thatched roofs the iris 
plant grows and flowers in luxurious pro- 
fusion. Why this particular plant, of all 
others, should be alone exalted to this 
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elevated position, I know not, for then, when 
I could have found out, I never had the curi- 
osity, which I have now when I cannot, to 
ask the question; but there they are, pro- 
claiming from the very housetops that taste 
for the beautiful which imbues the whole of 
Japan, and penetrates even to its cottages 
and hovels. 

It was late in the afternoon when we ar- 
rived at Meyangashi, and, to our chagrin, 
instead of finding our rooms in the farm- 
house swept and garnished for our reception, 
we were considerably disconcerted by the 
sight of our coolies and bettoes sitting on 
our luggage, piled up at the entrance of the 
village, while our ponies browsed on an ad- 
jacent bank. 

On seeing us, the coolies and bettoes has- 
tened towards us, gesticulating excitedly, 
and jabbering all at the same time, There 
was evidently some important intelligence 
to be communicated, but as each one, with 
that truly human feeling, strove hard at the 
top of his voice, to be himself the bearer of 
the news, we were unable to make anything 
out of the confused jargon. At last, Burton 
having silenced the coolies and reduced the 

eral chorus to a simple duet by our two 

we learned that some yaconins had 

arrived in the village on the previous day, 

and had taken up their quarters in the very 

farmhouse we had engaged, the people of 

which, now in fear and trembling, denied 
all knowledge of the Tojins. 

“Confound these two-sworded fellows! 
they’re the betes-noirs of the country. This 
is the second time, in the same day, we’ve 
fallen foul of them,” said Burton with 
hearty emphasis, as he strode away to see 
what he could do. 

I extricated my cramped limbs from my 
cage, and sat down on the luggage, to await 
the result of Burton’s search for lodgings; 
and, while thus employed, I paid the two 
kango coolies, Changand Tom Thumb. To 
the latter I presented an extra itchiboo 
(about eighteen-pence), as a salve for sundry 
hard words I had hurled at him when in the 
agonies of cramp, the recollection of which 
now smote me reproachfully as I observed 
his bare shoulders, seared and scarred by 
ths kango pole. This amende honorable 
<voked such a spirit of gratitude and confi- 
dence, that I was at once treated to a rela- 
tion of his professional cares and troubles. 
He announced his positive determination of 
dissolving, at the earliest opportunity, part- 
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nership with Chang. He could stand it no 
longer, he said. It nearly always ended in 
their passengers becoming so enraged by the 
constant slipping forward, if he were in front, 
or the incessant sliding back if he were be- 
hind, as to at last jump out, in ungovern- 
able fury, and vent their wrath on his shoul- 
ders; for being the little one, he was always 
pitched upon, while Chang always calmly 
embraced the opportunity for a rest anda 
few whiffs of his pipe. 

This tale of woe had only just come toa 
conclusion—for the little man waxed elo- 

uent and diffuse over his wrongs—when 

urton returned with the intelligence that 
he had succeeded in getting rooms in anoth- 
er farmhouse close by; and thither we at 
once adjourned, bag and baggage. 

He had had great difficulty, it appeared, 
in getting anything; for the presence of 
these yaconins im the village had made the 
people unusually punctilious about the 
“treaty limits,” and timid of harboring 
foreigners. One kind-hearted cheery old 
Japanese, however, on Burton representing 
to him how ill I was, and that I should prob- 
ably die if left out for the night, had allowed 
his humanity to get the better of his fears, 
and had consented to take us in. 

Our domicile was in the regular style of 
Japanese farmhouses—a one-storied build- 
ing of wood and clay, with a high thatched 
roof projecting over a broad veranda, which 
went all round the house, The windows 
and doors were the usual sliding panels of 
wooden framework, covered with paper, 
while outside these again, for night use, was 
a rather more substantial protection against 
the cold and robbers, in the shape of stout 
wooden shutters. 

Our apartment—our host had a numerous 
family and could only let us have one room 
—was a small though scrupulously clean one, 
and its sole furniture, beside the straw mat- 
tresses on the floor, consisted of a shebashi 
or charcoal box, and a Japanese paper lamp. 
However, Burton, in the most wonderful 
manner, soon managed, out of a few odds 
and ends we had brought with us, to impart 
an air of tolerable comfort to the place. 

I was stiff and fatigued with my journey 
in the kango, aud, as on the previous day, I 
had a warm bath, which here again there 
was not the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
ata moment’s notice. It was exactly the 
same contrivance as the one at Atchungi— 
in fact, the pattern is universal—and the 


only preparation required was its removal 
indoors, its usual place being in the front 
yard, where the family performed their ab- 
lutions al fresco. 

After my bath and a short rest, Burton 
took me out for a stroll, to be introduced to 
the beauties of the place. It certainly wasa 
charming little spot. We were down in a 
rich valley, with thickly wooded hills all 
round, their different shades of green lighted 
up with gaudy patches of azalea which grew 
and clustered about the large trees in the 
wildest profusion. Part of the village nes- 
tled down in the valley, but another portion 
clung about the sides of a small but steep 
hill, as if crowding towards its temple for 
protection, for on the extreme summit of 
the eminence, in a commanding position 
and in the midst of a rich wood, stood the 
sacred edifice, mounting guard, as it were, 
over the peaceful spot. So thought I as I 
looked up at the dark sombre groves sur- 
rounding it and adding so much to its sacred 
character; and, as if further to color this 
fancy, just at the moment, the deep-toned 
sounds of its huge bronze bell floated tremu- 
lously on the evening air, as if to assure the 
villagers, before the going down of the sun, 
that it was in its accustomed place to guard 
them through the evils of the night. 

As I gazed at the scene, the sun was pour- 
ing over the green and crimson clad hills a 
few farewell rays, and bathing in a warm 
glow of light the foliage, the wild flowers, 
and the mossy thatched roofs covered with 
the blue iris. It was all very beautiful, but 
in our eyes Meyangashi’s loveliest feature 
was its river. It was wonderful how many 
different aspects it was able to assume in 
its short course through the little Meyan- 
gashi valley. In some places it split itself 
up into numerous little streams, and brawled 
and babbled over shallow little beds of 
stones, in numberless little miniature cas- 
cades and rapids. Then it suddenly was 
united again, anda bend brought us toa 
deep clear pool with a sandy bottom on 
which the pebbles lay, eighteen feet under 
water, as clearly and distinctly as if nothing 
but space intervened between us. Nature 
seemed to have designed the spot expressly 
for a bathing-place. There was every con- 
venience, as well as inducement, for a dip. 
A stone slab, overgrown about its base and 
sides by moss and lichens, but with a per- 
fectly clear and level surface, projected over 
the cool depths, and offered every facility 
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for a ‘‘header,” and a dressing-place; or 
the bather, had he preferred it, might have 
made his toilet on the grassy bank, amongst 
camelias and other wild flowers which grew 
right down to the water’s edge, and were 
reflected in the still clear depths. Then, as 
if to show that it was not always obliged to 
look so inviting and pleasant, the river grad- 
ually narrowed, until it rushed madly, in a 
cruel-looking torrent, through a mountain 
gorge; then, as if changing its mood again, 
it opened out broader by degrees, until it 
became so mild and docile, as to submit to 
being crossed by a string of stepping-stones, 
over which ~-a little Japanese damsel was 
tripping daintily, without even wetting her 
straw sandals; and lower down again, it 
widened out still more, and, in a broad 
gleaming sheet of water only a few inches 
in depth, swept over a golden-sanded bed. 

In this shallow noisy groups of naked lit- 
tle children, their bodies tanned to a rich 
brown by the sun, were paddling about and 
making the welkin ring with their merry 
shouts and laughter, as they chased the 
smal] fish about, and caught them entan- 
gled amongst the weeds and stones at the 
sides. Then, after thus good-naturedly 
allowing the little urchins to play on its 
broad bosom, it collected itself within such 
bounds as to admit of being spanned by a 
rustic bridge—such a rustic bridge as I never 
saw out of a picture or a transformation 
scene. It was very arched, and consisted 
merely of upright stakes, on which rested a 
rude framework of untrimmed boughs, 
across which, again, smaller boughs and 
twigs were interlaced, and strewn over with 
a covering of straw and earth. Over this 
very primitive contrivance a pony, in straw 
shoes, laden with a couple of sacks of char- 
coal, was picking his way carefully—as he 
needed to, if he wished to get over without 
a fall, for the straw and earth often merely 
hid a treacherous interstice, through which 
the foot of man or beast occasionally disap- 
peared. In addition to these little disagree- 
ables, it had, as we afterwards found out, a 
playful way of oscillating violently, just as 
you got to the highest point of the arch and 
hung over the deepest part of the river. 
However, it was very pretty to look at, and 
was certainly not the least of Meyangashi’s 
many picturesque points. 

As we passed the head of this bridge, on 
our way home, my attertion was attracted 
by a cheery but respectiul “ ohio donesan!” 
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and on looking about, I found that the 
sound proceeded from a grinning and bob- 
bing-head of a bright . beetroot hue, which 
only just protruded from asteaming tub. I 
could not at first fix the identity of the own- 
er, as the head of a boiled Japanese looking 
out of a cloud of steam is uncommonly like 
the head of any other boiled Japanese simi- 
larly situated; but at last, after the rubi- 
cund countenance had broken into a few 
more grins, I became aware that it was that 
of my kango-bearer, Tom Thumb, beaming 
with caloric and delight; while, vis-a-vis, 
and in another equally steaming tub, sat the 
lengthy and stolid Chang with a sedate but 
slightly sour cast of expression. Tom 
Thumb laughed very much, as if to inti- 
mate that he rather thought he had got the 
best of Chang this time; for while he, the 
little one, sat with the water bubbling 
snugly up to his very chin, his long partner 
was obliged to content himself with only a 
partial boiling, and sat with his bare back 
and shoulders protruding altogether from 
the tub, and exposed to the evening air. 

I returned Tom Thumb’s salutation, and 
passed on, with a mental comparison be- 
tween him and his English prototype. Fancy 
an English cabby in—any but metaphorical— 
hot water! 

My frequent allusion to this national pre- 
dilection for the bath may mislead the reader 
into the belief that the Japanese are the 
cleanest nation under the sun. This is far 
from being the case. They are the most 
tubbing people, but while, amongst the 
petty trading and lower classes, they pay 
every attention to the cleanliness of their 
bodies, they pay none whatever to that of 
their clothes. .The thickly-padded winter 
garments will be worn without being washed 
—not for days, nor weeks, nor years, but 
for generations. The patched and wadded 
garment, covering the body of a small ur- 
chin in the street, probably has descended 
to him from his grandfather, through a suc- 
cession of uncles and bigger brothers; and 
next winter, if he grows out of it by then, 
it will pass on to a smaller member of the 
family. As long as they will hold together 
are these clothes kept. From constant 
patching, there may be, at last, but little of 
the original outer fabric left; but the thick 
cotton wadding is the same that for day 
after day through a winter, winter after 
winter through generations, has been worn 
without once being cleaned. But this is not 
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the worst. While the clothes are being 
worn, they are, at all events, exposed to the 
purifying influence of the fresh air, but as 
the cold season passes away, the entire 
winter wardrobe of a family is packed away 
altogether in some room, and there, all 
through the heat of the summer, it lies in a 
foul heap of frowstiness and impurity. 
Smallpox is the scourge of Japan, and there 
is no doubt that to this practice it owes ina 
great measure its yearly appearance and its 
virulence. 

About fifty yards below the rustic bridge, 
and close to the river’s edge, was our farm- 
house, to which we returned after our 
saunter, and, on some potted soup and cold 
meat we had brought with us, together with 
some boiled trout caught that afternoon in 
the river, made a capital dinner. 

In the evening we joined the family circle 
sitting round the shebashi, much to its de- 
light. It was numerous, and consisted of 
the owner of the house, his wife, his wife’s 
mother, his son-in-law and his three daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was married to the 
last-mentioned and had two children; the 
second daughter was a buxom, and, appar- 
ently, not very disconsolate young widow, 
and the third was a. blushing little maiden 
of about thirteen—in all eleven souls, and, 
just to strengthen my statement that small- 
pox is the scourge of the country, I may add 
that, out of this eleven, two—the son-in- 
law and one of the children—were deeply 
pitted with the marks of this terrible dis- 
ease; while to its malignancy the young 
widow owed her present unmated condition ; 
and not during one epidemic running 
through the family had these three fallen 
victims, but to three different visitations of 
the pestilence. 

They formed as bright and happy a family 
circle as ever I saw.. Even the mothers and 
sons-in-law—for that tie of relationship ex- 
isted in duplicate here—agreeing harmoni- 
ously together. Our old host was a genial 
bright old fellow, with a polished baldness 
of head, which, though it may have saved 
him some trouble in shaving, must have 
given him quite as much in coaxing for- 
ward the few back hairs over the top of the 
head in the form of that peculiar little tail 
demanded by the fashion of the country. 
He was fonder of a joke than any oneI ever 
came across; but the one which he admired 
and enjoyed more than anything else was a 
facetious affectation on Burton’s part of a 
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tender passion for his old mother-in-law. 
This joke, I may add, lasted for the whole 
month we were there, and never palled on 
its admirer for a single instant. 

The kindnesses I received from the entire 
family—more particularly at the first, when 
I was weak and ill—I shall never forget. 
The old man scoured the country day after 
day in search of curiosities, in the shape of 
old lacquer and quaint carvings in ivory; 
the son-in-law was often up at daybreak, 
whipping the stream for trout for my break- 
fast, and when successful, was always par- 
ticular in impressing upon me, as he smil- 
ingly appeared with his gleaming offerings, 
that they were sinjo (presents). The old 
okamisan’s attentions were entirely gastro- 
nomic, and the recollection of the gross vio- 
lence to my palate that my gratitude and 
politeness led me into makes me shudder 
even now. All her little delicacies were 
made of fish. They were dressed in every 
shape and form that fish, raw, boiled, fried, 
mashed and battered, could be made to as- 
sume; but there was one taste common to 
all shapes —cod-liver oil. The younger 
okamisan’s offerings to the sickly invalid 
were more acceptable. They were lighter 
specimens of the culinary art, and consisted 
of sponge cake, preserved young bamboo 
shoots, hard-boiled eggs and sliced pears, 
Nor was the blushing little moosmie, with 
her hair combed over and cut in a straight 
line across her forehead, and rejoicing in 
the name of Oshinosan, backward in per- 
forming many kind little offices for the sick 
donesan; and last, but not least, the buxom 
young widow kept me well supplied in bou- 
quets of wild flowers; and as, day after day, 
she arranged them tastefully in a cup, and 
placed them with a bewitching smile on a 
little table close to my chair, I began to 
feel that widows ought to be marked “‘ dan- 
gerous ”’ in Japan as well as elsewhere; and 
I also instinctively thought of the advice of 
Mr. Weller, senior, on the subject. The 
only signs of widowhood about her was the 
absence of eyebrows, which rather gave her 
a look of perpetual surprise. She still 
plucked them out, in the usual token of 
mourning for the departed, but ‘her teeth, 
which during her married life had of course 
been stained black, had now been allowed 
to resume their natural whiteness, and, on 
the least provocation, flashed brilliantly 
from between her full cherry lips. Many 
widows still retain the blackened teeth as 
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well as the plucked-out eyebrows, but this 
implies that all hopes and joys are buried 
in the tomb; while, on the contrary, a dis- 
continuance of the unbecoming practice is 
regarded as a delicate intimation of the 
widow’s readiness to enter a second time 
into the holy bonds of matrimony. If my 
widowed friend’s flashing signals have not 
been responded to ere this, it cannot have 
been on account of their not being seen, for 
never have I beheld such dazzling white 
teeth as hers. I asked her one day what 
she did to them, upon which she became, as 
to her teeth, more dazzling than ever, and 
produced her toothbrush, a simple contriv- 
anceindeed. It consisted—Avaunt sad repin- 
ings for the many shillings and half-crowns 
wasted on brushes and odonto!—simply of 
a small stick of bitter wood with one end 
beaten and hammered into a rough fibrous 
brush, and this, with a cup of cold water, 
was the only implement she used! 

On the afternoon of about the fourth day 
of our stay some of Burton’s brother officers 
paid us a visit from Yokohama. They had 
not made two days’ journey of it, as I, 
poor sickly invalid, had been compelled to, 
but had accomplished the thirty-five miles, 
with just a short rest at Atchungi, in a few 
hours. They brought no particular news, 
except that the stoppage of the party on the 
Tokaido had been represented by their colo- 
nel to the minister, who, ever mindful of 
the honor and dignity of the British sub- 
ject, had demanded from the Japanese gov- 
ernment a personal apology to all concerned, 
at the very spot where the indignity had 
been offered. This apology, they added, 
was to be made the following day at noon, 
under the above circumstances; and they 
also brought a letter from the colonel to 
Burton, directing him, as one of the party 
on the occasion, to attend. I, obscure so- 
ber-coated merchant, had slipped out of the 
affair altogether. The officers dined with 
us and slept at the farmhouse that night, 
our old host and all his family exerting 
themselves to their utmost to accommodate 
the “Tojin yaconins,”’ as they called our 
red-coated visitors; and on the following 
morning, at an early hour, they started for 
the rendezvous, taking with them Burton, 
who promised to return for dinner. 

During my kind nurse’s absence for the 
day, the different members of the family 
seemed to think it incumbent upon them to 
neglect their respective avocations wholly, 
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in order to devote themselves entirely to 
my comfort and amusement; so that the 
time passed quickly enough until late in the 
afternoon, when, from the top of an adja- 
cent hill, whence I could be espied reclin- 
ing in the veranda surrounded by my kind 
attendants, a cheery shout announced Bur- 
ton’s return. In a few more minutes he 
was sitting by my side, booted and spurred, 
giving me an account of the day’s proceed- 
ings. An apology, as ample and complete 
as the Tycoon’s government could render, 
had been made. A commissioner of high 
rank from Yeddo, with a numerous retinue, 
had met the aggrieved officers at the identi- 
cal official tea-house where they had been 
stepped, and there, in their presence, had 
administered a sound rating to the yaconins 
of the road (species of municipal council- 
men) for that particular portion of the To- 
kaido; after which, he, together with his 

retinue and the recently-reprimanded ya- 
conins, had escorted the officers with every 

sign of civility and deference to the very 

temples they had been debarred from visit- 

ing on the former occasion. This latter 

part of the proceeding had been performed 

amidst a mighty concourse of people, who 
crowded round them on all sides—this time, 
however, not with derisive shouts and piling 
up of barricades, but with bowed heads and 
on bended knees. 

was all very well,” remarked Burton, 
at the conclusion of his description. 
“Those poor devils of yaconins were kept 
on their marrow-bones kow-towing before 
us for about half an hour, and the tagrag 
and bobtail were shown that we were not to 
be insulted with impunity; but the real of- 
fenders, that Daimio and his swaggering 
two-sworded lot, what do they care? They 
are about sixty miles down the Tokaido by 
this time, and will probably never hear any- 
thing at all about it; or if they do, they’ll 
just laugh in their sleeve at it all.”’ 

I agreed with Burton, not only because I 
thought with him, but also because it is 
impolitic to disagree with a person who is 
tired and hungry; and we sat down to our 
evening meal, which was graced as usual 
by some abominable fish delicacy from the 
old okamisan. 

For the first week of my stay at the farm- 
house I did little more than saunter about 
with Burton on the banks of the river, gath- 


ering strength with every breath of the 
balmy air; orsit in my chair on the veranda, 
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lulled to a peaceful and health-restoring 
calmness of mind by the tranquillity and 
beauty of the scene before me. But after 
that it was wonderful how rapidly, under 
these invigorating influences, strength re- 
turned; and I was soon able to join Burton 
in long walks and rides in the neighborhood, 
and in, what was still more instrumental in 
bracing my nerves and restoring a healthy 
tone to mind and body, a morning dip in 
the cold clear pool higher up the river. Day 
after day we now devoted to some little ex- 
cursion or outdoor pursuit. Sometimes we 
walked along the winding bank of the ever- 
varying river as far as we could go. Some- 
times we sketched, sometimes we fished, 
and sometimes we mounted our ponies and 
rode off ten or a dozen miles to some pic- 
turesque spot our host had told us of—either 
a temple, a ruin, or a waterfall. About 
these latter expeditions, our worthy old 
friend was always very nervous concerning 
us, and invariably cautioned us on our de- 
parture to be on our guard against the 
dreaded ronins, 

Now these ronins are military yaconins, 
generally of subordinate rank, who have 
been in the service of Daimios, but who, 
either from dismissal for misconduct, or 
from the disgrace, failure or demise of their 
Daimios, have found themselves thrown on 
the world without any means of existence. 
Brought up to the profession of arms, as 
well as born to it—for the military calling 
is there hereditary—they are unable, with 
their military education and instincts, to 
turn their hands to anything else; so that, 
unless they can enter the service of some 
other Daimios, nothing is left to them but 
to continue to live as they were brought up 
—by the sword. In other words, they take 
to the road as a means of subsistence, and 
by their depredations and recklessness are a 
terror to the peaceable inhabitants. 

Luckily a meeting with any of these out- 
lawed gentry never marred the harmony of 
our quiet rides; and not the least enjoyable 
part of the day’s jaunt used to be the hearty 
welcome we received from the whole family 


at its close, as we returned home in the 
evening safe and sound. As we always on 
these occasions carried our loaded revolvers 
with us, I make no doubt that, had we ever 
met any of these swaggering, roystering 
swashbucklers, we could easily have kept 


them at bay, as they seldom go about more 
numerously than in twos and threes. 
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Returning one evening from one of these 
trips, we were rather mystified, as we crested 
the top of the hill overlooking the peaceful 
little village, by the spectacle of an enor- 
mous paper dragon floating from a pole over 
the roof of our country quarters, and, on 
descending, were met by the entire family, 
who, in addition to their customary smiles 
of welcome, wore an appearance of the high- 
est festivity, as did also everything about 
the establishment, All the faces were 
bright and smiling, the clothes had a festive 
gloss about them, the women’s heads shone 
with pomatum and ornaments, and the 
men’s with recent shaving; and a glance 
into the interior of the farmhouse afforded 
a view of several little lacquer-stands and 
trays, set out with an imposing array of 
small saucers containing fish done in every 
conceivable way, preserved pears, slices of 
hard-boiled eggs, pickled bamboo shoots, 
and many other such delicacies of a Japan- 
ese nature; while numerous little china 
cups and stone bottles containing saki—a 
spirit distilled from rice—showed that the 
feast was not to be confined to the discus- 
sion of solids, 

An explanation of all this was soon forth- 
coming from the old man, It was his wife’s 
birthday, an event which they always kept 
up with the greatest spirit and delight. 

“And why not have told us this before?’’ 
I asked, thinking that I might have sent 
into Yokohama and obtained some little 
present as a trifling acknowledgment of all 
the okamisan’s kindness. 

‘‘ Because,” replied the old man, as he 
waved his hand toward the fish, the pickled 
bamboo and the saki, “‘I thought it would 
be such a surprise for you when you came 
home.” 

He was the most simple-minded old crea- 
ture Iever met, and, as he spoke, it was 
with the hearty zest of a child that he 
watched our faces for those expressions of 
delight and astonishment which so tempt- 
ing a display was expected to call up into 
them. Several neighbors had been bidden 
to the feast, and the nervous time for the 


arrival of the guests was close at hand, so 
we departed to our own dinner, though not 
before we had each been made to drink a 
small cup of hot saki in honor of the event, 
and given our promises to join them later 
in the evening. 

While at our dinner Burton suggested 


that we should send in to the merry-makers 
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a few bottles of different sorts of wine, not 
only as a piece of attention to our friends, 
but also as a means of affording us an in- 
sight into the native taste on the subject. I 
entered into both the feelings, and in a 
spirit, partly of compliment, partly of ex- 
periment, we sent in a bottle of brandy, a 
bottle of whiskey, a bottle of curacoa, a 
bottle of sherry, a bottle of pale ale and a 
bottle of champagne, These contributions 
to the feast we allowed to precede our own 
appearance by only a few moments, as it 
would never have done to have allowed the 
party to partake of the different liquids in 
blind ignorance of their respective proper- 
ties. The result of the experiment was as 


follows: The brandy met with a warm re- 


ception. That accorded to the whiskey was 
doubtful. Public opinion on its merits was 
divided, but at last, by the casting vote of 
the toothless old okamisan it obtained a ma- 
jority of one in its favor. Of the rest, the 
sherry was unanimously condemned; but 
the champagne received a favorable verdict 
on all sides; while the pale ale occasioned a 
general exodus of the whole party into the 
backyard, whence the sounds of much spit- 
ting and rinsing out of mouths proceeded 
for some moments. After these decided 
demonstrations of disapproval, which, at all 
events, were acceptable, as showing that 
they were candid in the ayowal of their 
opinions, they tasted the curacoa, which 
created such a furor of enthusiasm as to 
lead to the production of a second bottle. 
There was such a smacking of lips, such a 
screwing up of eyes, and altogether such an 
evident relish for this beverage, that I in- 
wardly rejoiced at its non-existence in the 
country. 

The guests consisted of three or four men 
with their wives and daughters, and after 
they had got the curacoa off their minds 
(for it was some time before they could 
moderate their transports), Burton and my- 
self told them stories of our own country, 
which were listened to with eager curiosity, 
the questions they put to us showing not 
only a desire for information, but also a 
most intelligent appreciation and concep- 
tion of what we told them. Then the girls 
thrummed their guitars, and screeched at 
the top of their yoices. Then our worthy 
old host made night (and himself) hideous 
with a song, which he rendered in the true 


Japanese style, consisting of a series of sud- 
den and rapid transitions from very low 
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growl; to very high falsetto notes, and he 
labored away. with such a will at his bass 
rumblings and his treble squeaks, that he 
became quite purple in the face, and in- 
spired me with a dread that apoplexy would 
put a ghastly end to my poor old friend, his 
song, and the festivities in general. How- 
ever, I am thankful to say he accomplished 
his task to the uttermost squeak in safety, 
and from the way in which he was ap- 
plauded and complimented, he was evidently 
regarded as being “‘in voice” that night. 
From this time mirth and jollity was the 
order gf the evening; stories were told, 
jokes made, laughter rang out, and even the 
paper dragon over the roof flapped about 
wildly, as if even his paper nature had been 
unable to withstand the contagion of good- 
fellowship, and he were struggling franti- 
cally to get away from his pole, and come 
and join in the festivities inside. However, 
although the mirth while it lasted was fast 
and furious, it never degenerated into the 
least coarseness or undue familiarity, and 
consisted of nothing but hearty, good, hon- 
est laughter at little jokes of the most harm- 
less nature; nor was the entertainment 
kept up at any very great expenge of “ na- 
ture’s sweet restorer,” for, punctually at 
nine o’clock the guests lighted their paper 
lanterns, and, after a little hot saki all 
round, and a great deal of that bowing and 
scraping about which even the lowest Jap- 
anese coolie is most punctilious, they slipped 
on their high wooden clogs, and clattered 
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off to their homes. The only thing that 
made a night of it was the dragon, and he 
kept up an unceasing flapping and whistling 
until an early hour the next morning, when 
he was taken down and packed away until 
the next family festivity. There was no 


symbolical meaning attached to it in con- 
nection with the okamisan’s birthday, but 
was simply a sign of rejoicing, just as we 
might hoist a flag or a banner. I may add 
that it measured twenty-three feet in length, 
and was composed of that peculiarly tough 
Japanese paper and strips of bamboo. 
Space will not allow me to linger any 
longer over this pleasant peaceful time. 
The days passed quickly in a regular round 
of such pursuits as I have mentioned, and 
it seemed little short of a miracle when, at 
the end of the month, I found myself trans- 
formed from a weak pale invalid, trembling 
between life and death, into a robust hale 
man, fit once more to take his place in the 
ranks, and renew the fight with the cares 
and trials of this toiling struggling world. 
With mutual regret we parted from our 
kind unsophisticated old host and his fam- 
ily; and, as I have said before at the com- 
mencement of this sketch, I never feel weary 


of the perpetual fight, that my spirit does 
not “wing its flight’ to the peaceful 
thatched farmhouse in the little Japanese 
village of Meyangashi, where I passed so 
pleasantly from the very shadow of death 
to all the natural strength and vigor of life 
and manhood. 
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The Fourth of July Queer. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY ORATOR. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


“ So, Birdie, it seems that young Brevoort 
is back from Europe,” remarked Captain 
Howard, looking up from his newspaper 
and addressing a pretty girl of nineteen, his 
only child and the comfort of his old age. 

So it seems, papa,’ responded Bertha’s 
sweet voice, while the coarse sewing which 
she held trembled in her grasp. 

“‘ He’s to give us our Fourth of July ora- 
tion at the old ‘fown Hall. I'll be bound 
he speaks well. Promising young fellow, 
eh, Birdie?’’ 

** Yes, papa, I dare say.” 

“His family are proud as Lucifer—ridic- 
ulous proud, seeing this world is not their 
abiding-place. But the youngster is well 
enough; as modest, well-meaning, pleasant- 
spoken a young fellow as you’ll often meet. 
He was sweet on you, Birdie, a year ago. 
Don’t whistle him back, for I don’t want 
him to rob my nest, even if he can put my 
bird in a gold cage.”’ 

“No danger, papa dear,”’ replied Bertha, 
with a painful blush, 

“At all events, Birdie, we'll go and listen 
to the precious oration with the best of 
them.”’ 

The captain resumed his pipe and paper, 
and soon Bertha stole softly out to the cool 
veranda with her sewing, 

Her home was a small house in the old 


part of the town. It stood back from the 
road, and was almost hidden from view by 
trees of magnificent growth; otherwise the 
location would have been unpleasant, for 
trade had grown up all around it, and there 
were no pleasant residences near. Wealth 
and fashion had long since taken their 


flight to other quarters. 

Opposite was the old Town Hall, a really 
venerable building, rarely used now save 
on the occasion of some patriotic celebra- 
tion. 

The house had been bought years ago 
when Bertha was a baby; the only one of 


all her mother’s babies who lived and 


thrived. 

Captain Howard had passed most of his 
time at sea, always looking forward to set- 
tling down at home as soon as he should 
have amassed enough wealth for comfort. 


He was unfortunate. Shipwrecks, disas- 
trous speculations, treachery from those in 
whom he had confided, followed each other 
like shadows; and so he kept following on 
the heels of Prosperity, but never succeeded 
in laying the detaining grasp on her. So 
year after year rolled by, and he was still 
at sea, coming home occasionally. 

Bertha, under the care of her superior 
well-educated mother, developed into a 
beautiful girl. Her school life threw her 
with the best young people of the place, 
Her intellectual superiority and culture 
commanded respect; her lovely character 
and extreme sweetness of disposition won 
love. She was prime favorite both with 
teachers and schoolmates. 

At sixteen poor Bertha lost her mother, 
and Captain Howard returned to his sad- 
dened home. Three years father and 
daughter had passed together in modest 
competency. 

August Brevoort had been her lover al- 
ways. She had been his little favorite dur- 


ing schooldays, and when these ceased no 
one disputed with him his claim to escort 


her from church and ‘evening meetings, or - 


to parties and little entertainments. Many 
cf their young companions regarded them 
“as good as engaged.’”” But the Brevoort 
family were intensely proud; especially Au- 
gust’s elder sister. Her marriage to the 
scion of a distinguished English family had 
increased her hauteur, and made her more 
ambitious than ever for the advancement of 
her only brother. It was owing to her in- 
fluence that August accompanied her and 
her husband to Europe. 

Prior to the departure Bertha had ex- 
pected August to come and say good-by, 
and to exchange the promises of love that 
had been given a thousand times in all but 
words. She waited in vain; he did not 
come, and she received no word of farewell. 
She was forced to the agonizing conclusion 
that he had yielded to the wishes of his am- 
bitious friends and given her up. 

For a year she had struggled to hide her 
hurt, and to make home cheerful and happy 
for her aged father. It had been heavy 
work, 
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As she sat on the veranda on the warm 
summer day-in which our story opens, a 
great tear fell on her work, followed by an- 
other and another till her eyes were dimmed. 
Her needle went aslant and pierced her fin- 
ger, and her work dropped from her hands. 
She gazed through the trees over at the old 
Town Hall wistfully. 

shall see and hear him there,”’ thought 
she, “and crowds of others will see and 
hear him also. He is rich, happy, courted 
and content. How could I have believed 
his youthful love for me would have en- 
dured? I wish I need not go, after all; but 
every one would notice and comment on my 
absence, and so I must.” 

“The glorious Fourth’”’ proved to bea 
very warm day. Listlessly Bertha stood by 
her little mirror to complete her simple toi- 
let. Her dress was an organdie—a delicate 
lilac-hued spray on a white ground—with 
ruffies of lace at wrists and throat. In 
place of a brooch she wore a cluster of fra- 
grant violets. A straw hat with white rib- 
bons and lilac wreath, a pair of straw-tinted 
kid gloves and a white crepe shawl, com- 
pleted her modest but elegant costume. 

She took up her handkerchief, fan and 
parasol, and ran down to her father, who, 
as usual on such occasions, was in a great 
flurry lest they should be a moment late. 

“Eh! but you look cool and fresh asa 
flower, Birdie!’ cried he, rubbing his rubi- 
cund visage with a gay silk bandana, 

** Brevoort will lose his heart over again!’ 

Bertha laughed—poor girl !—and together 
they crossed the street and entered the 
building, which was rapidly filling. An 
usher—comme il faut in white kids, white 
tie and button-hole bouquet—who knew 
Bertha, motioned them to conspicuous seats, 
All about them were familiar faces. Ber- 
tha bowed to a host of acquaintances, while 
the jolly old captain eyed her with trium- 
phant pride. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brevoort, with their son-in- 
law and daughter—Lord and Lady Murray— 
sat in front of them. 

The audience was a large and fashionable 
one. The platform was occupied by gentle- 
men of some distinction. In their midst 
sat the young orator of the day. Bertha 
gazed on the noble and beloved features 
with mingled joy and pain. She scarcely 
caught a word of several brief addresses, 
nor gave the attention she ought to the Rev, 
Dr. Clarke’s prayer; nor followed the read- 
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ing of the glorious Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, as interpreted in a husky voice by a 
pompous individual, General Tremaine, so 
intent was she upon her own thoughts. 

When August Brevoort arose there was a 
murmur of flattering applause. Every tone 
of his exquisite voice fell on Bertha’s ear 
like softest music; every sentence of his elo- 
quent address rang its echo in her heart. 
His eye singled her out from the crowd of 
beauties. She looked so modest, innocent 
and sweet, that a looker-on would not have 
wondered at his preference. Their eyes 
met, and she fancied she read in his a look 
of reproach that puzzled and bewildered her. 
Flattering applause greeted the close of the 
address. 


The day was very warm, and but a faint 
breeze stole in at the open windows. There 
was a cessation of fanning and a rustle of 
uneasiness as the Rev. Mr. Smith began a 
long prayer. A sigh of relief greeted its 
conclusion, Then all arose to sing “‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.”’ Suddenly, ere the 
singing had commenced, there was heard a 
low rumbling sound, growing every moment 
louder, that blanched every cheek and sent 
horror to every heart. Amidst shrieks of 
dismay and apprehension the end of the 
great gallery nearest the platform fell with 
a terrific crash, — 

The heap of debris coming with such 
fearful momentum, tore through the frail 
flooring of the platform, and rushed thun- 
dering into the cellar below, where it fell 
with a sickening thud. Alas for those who 
had stood on that fatal spot! 

Suddenly all was panic and dismay. Peo- 
ple rushed wildly for the door, and were 
trampled and crushed in their frantic efforts 
to escape from the building. 

““Mrs. Brevoort is trying to make her 
way to the platform!” cried Captain How- 
ard. “What madness to press against the 
crowd! She’ll be crushed to death. Now 
see that man! Heavens! what brutes ter- 
ror makes of humanity! Stay still in your 
place, Bertha, until I return for you.” 

Captain Howard sprang out into the 
struggling crowd to rescue Mrs. Brevoort, 
and none too soon, for she was already 
borne down, and in another moment would 
have been beneath the feet of thé crowd. 
It took all the Herculean strengih of the 
gallant old captain to lift her up, and she 
moaned painfully, and murmured with 
white lips: 
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“My shoulder was stepped on. I feel 
faint.”’ 

Bertha stood gazing like one dazed at the 
awful scene on the platform. Back of the 
yawning chasm, from out the blinding, 
choking dust, she could see those who had 
been spared alive. He was not of them. 
Already men were at work clearing the de- 
bris and digging out the wounded, and, 
alas! Bertha thought with a shudder, the 
dead also. 

She longed to rush forward, but her trem- 
bling knees gave way, and she sank intoa 
seat. So her father found her and led her 
home, He had left Mrs. Brevoort not seri- 
ously injured, but wild with anxiety as to 
the fate of her son. 

The brave old captain returned to the 
scenes where he could be of service, and 
Bertha flung herself on the lounge, and 
prayed with passionate tears and pleadings. 
She heard the tramping of feet, and men 
entered carrying a stretcher. 

“Your father sent us here, Miss Bertha,”’ 
explains the surgeon, Dr. Ambroise, ‘It 
is General Tremaine, fatally injured, I 
greatly fear.’’ 

Bertha led the way to her father’s room, 


and moved about to do what the surgeon 
required. Again was she doomed to hear 
the ghastly tread of measured steps, and 
again men entered her presence carrying a 


shutter. As in a dream she heard: 

“Young Brevoort, Miss Bertha.”’ 

“© my God!’ she moaned, with livid 
lips. 

“T am not dead, Bertha,’ came from the 
shutter. ‘Do not be alarmed.” 

“He has fainted,” said the doctor. 
“There must be no talking and no excite- 
ment.”’ 

Bertha motioned them to her own snowy 
little room. Im the course of the afternoon 
the little house became like a hospital. 
Bertha was kept busy, only once or twice 
finding opportunity to steal into her own 
room, carefully shaded, where lay her lover, 
his wounds dressed, a ghastly bandage 
across his brow, moaning in a sleep pro- 
duced by opiates. Then poor Bertha sighed 
heavily, and rushed out to where she was 
needed, 

Towards evening a carriage drove up, and 
Mrs. Brevoort was assisted to alight. She 
was still suffering from her injuries, and 
moved like one in pain. 

‘TI thank you for your care of my son,” 


she said to Bertha. “There isa bed pre- 
pared in the carriage, and the doctor thinks 
it safe to move him, so I will trouble you no 
longer; indeed, Miss Howard, your hearts 
and your hands must be full here to-day.” 

In truth the little house, being so near 
the fatal building, was filled to its utmost 
capacity with the wounded and their friends, 

To old Captain Howard Mrs. Brevoort 
extended her hand: 

“IT owe my life to you. I shall not forget 
the debt, nor prove ungrateful.” 

The following week was one of gloom in 
the village. 

Several of the wounded had died, and 
others were slowly recovering; funeral shad 
been of almost daily occurrence and the bells 
had tolled mournfully. 

There had Been investigating committes, 
indignation meetings and the usual post- 
mortem proceedings. 

Captain Howard’s little house had re- 
sumed its usual appearance of quiet restful- 
ness. We find Bertha, as she was a week 
ago, on the cool veranda sewing. 

The expression of sadness has deepened 
on her face, and her large thoughtful eyes 
have a look of weariness, as if sleep had not 
wooed them kindly. 

A carriage drove up and stopped at the 
gate, and to Bertha’s surprise Mrs. Brevoort 
alighted. 

Our little heroine, in her simple muslin 
dress, arose and greeted the great lady of 
the place with a modest dignity of her own. 
Mrs. Brevoort seemed much agitated, and 
grasped Bertha’s hand almost painfully. 

“*T have come to confess a great wrong,” 
she began, to Bertha’s amazement, as she 
followed her into the shady fragrant parlor. 
She lifted her hand as if to forbid interrup- 
tion and continued: 

‘For a week I have watched by what I 
feared would prove my son’s deathbed. In 
that. week I have prayed much, I have regis- 
tered many a vow as to my future conduct 
should that dear son’s life be spared. Those 
vows, Miss Howard, included reparation to 
yourself. You look at me in surprise—you 
cannot conceive in what I have injured you! 

“A year ago I was aware that my son 
wished to marry you. I objected to the 
match; it was distasteful to me; but that 
does not justify my conduct. My son wrote 
to you before he sailed for Europe: I found 
the letter in his room, opened and read it. 
It was a proposal of marriage. He stated 
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that he believed you loved him, and that he 
hoped to receive an answer to that effect; 
but that if you sent no reply he should know 
he had mistaken the nature of your regard. 
A proposal so put would have been singular 
from almost any one else, but from over- 
sensitive August it was but characteristic. 

Our coachman, who I knew would be 
selected by August as his messenger, was 
an old family servant and trusted my judg- 
ment implicitly. To him I said: 

“‘ Bring the letter addressed to Miss How- 
ard to me, and tell your master you deliv- 
ered it to the lady, saw it read, and she told 
you there was no reply. I wish to save my 
son from the consequences of kindness to a 
designing girl.” 

The man believed I could only act for my 
son’s good, and obeyed me. _ Lady Murray 
requested August to go to New York in ad- 
vance of the others to attend to important 
business, and so there was no risk of a 
chance meeting. 

I tried to convince myself that you were 
not a proper person for August. I shut my 
ears and my heart to the reports I heard of 
your virtues, accomplishments and nobility 
of character.. I convinced myself that Au- 
gust felt for you but a youthful fancy, and 
I trusted to the year which has gone by to 
work miracles. I thought you would tire 
of waiting and marry, or that Lady Murray 
would dazzle August with a European con- 
nection. This past week has taught me 
many things. I have listened to my son’s 
unconscious ravings, and I have come, Ber- 
tha Howard, to beg you to return with me 
to August, to be his wife if he lives, and the 
dear daughter of my love whether he lives 
or not.”’ 

Mrs. Brevoort fell on her knees before 
Bertha, who sat with her head bowed in her 
hands. 
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"0, I beg of you don’t!” cried Bertha, 
shocked and startled, for a noble mind is 
never gratified by humiliation of another. 

‘* Pray arise—I forgive you. I am sorry 
for your suffering, and I am sure God has 
forgiven you. Let me go with you now to 
August.” 

“Yes, my child; but you must not excite 
him. He knows all, he has forgiven me, 
and he is anxiously looking for you.” 

In five minutes Bertha was beside Mrs. 
Brevoort in her carriage, and in half an 
hour the news was all over the village. 

As they entered his room August looked 
up eagerly and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother—Ber- 
tha—this is as it should be. I shall soon 
be well.” 

A smile of ineffable joy shone in his eyes; 
but Bertha shuddered as she noticed his 
changed appearance, giving such touching 
proof of his sufferings, 

There was a quiet bedside wedding, fol- 
lowed by three weeks of watching and care, 
shared by mother and wife. 

With what loving wiles Bertha beguiled 
the weary hours of convalescence. With 
what joy she watched August’s restoration 
to health and spirits!, 

No queen was ever more proud of her dis- 
tinguished consort than was Bertha of the 
poor weak man with feeble steps and ban- 
daged brow, who leaned on her arm as he 
walked for the first time in the garden. 

Mrs. Brevoort asked the old captain to 
make her house his home, but he refused, 
and kept his little house with a servant to 
keep it tidy. 

The evening of his life was blessed with 
the love and care of his children. Many a 
day they passed at the little cottage, and 
sometimes the old man, leaning on his cane, 
came up to the Brevoort mansion to romp 
with a rosy little grandchild. 


Saip.—In domestic rule, esteem 
is more potent than indulgence, or even for- 
bearance. When boys or girls go wrong, a 
frequent cause is that they are not esteemed 
at home, or fancy they are not. This es- 
teem must be genuine; it cannot be pretend- 
ed or counterfeited. Hence, in governing, 
few qualities are so valuable as readiness to 
appreciate merits, or ingenuity in discover- 
ing them, especially the latter. In every 
large family or large circle of friends, there is 
generally some difffcult person to understand. 


This person is exceedingly troublesome, and, 
to use a common expression, very “ trying.’’ 
His or her merits (for he or she is sure to 
have some) have not been found out. Find 
them out and appreciate them. Much of the 
trouble of dealing with that person will be 
removed. The value of imagination in do- 
mestic government is very great. If we could 
have statistics on the subject we should find, 
I incline to think, that @aildren of unimag- 
inative people are particularly prone to go 
wrong. 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 
—OR,— 
THE FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Count Foscanri was ina very jovial mood 
when he ushered his companion into the 
gambling-saloon, He had entertained him 
on the way there with stories of his famil- 
iarity with the English nobility, what ‘‘ jolly 
good fellows” his companions among them 
-were, and expressed his intention to make 
young Johnson thoroughly “ one of us.” 

Mr. Johnson preserved his usual gravity 
and reserve, but the count was. confident, 
nevertheless, that he was making a profound 
impression upon him. What young man 


could be insensible to the honor of walking - 


arm in arm with a count, of being talked to 
by him as if they had been friends for years, 
and promised an immediate fellowship with 
the young noblemen of the land? 

They played, and at first Mr. Johnson 
won, steadily. But suddenly his “luck 
turned,” and the count began towin. They 
had played for small sums at first, but when 
the count began to win he proposed to dou- 
ble the stakes, Mr. Johnson consented, still 


with imperturbable gravity. Still the count 
‘won. What a simpleton was this with 


whom he had to deal! he thought, exult- 
antly. He drank deeply, and grew hilarions. 
Still he won. If his companion’s face wore 
a shade of anxiety, it was too slight.a, one, 
to be easily discovered; but he watched the 
count narrowly, quite unobserved by the 
latter, whose persistent drinking had made 
him wild and reckless. Ordinarily the count 
was considered ‘‘a cool hand;’’ he refrained 
from drinking when he played, in order to 
keep his brain clear; but he said to himself 
that this fellow was such a simpleton, it 
was not worth the while; it did not need a 
Clear head to fool him. 

He grew openly exultant over his gains, 
as he noted them down carefully on the 
back of a letter which he took from his 
pocket. Glancing at the letter, young 
Johnson caught sight of a word that made 
him start and turn pale. But he recovered 
himself immediately, anxious not to show 
his agitation to the count. How toget that 
letter into his possession was his sole 
thought. To achieve that object he would 
gladly have trebled the sams which the 
count had won from him. 
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But no effort was necessary. When he 
arose from the table, saying he could afford 
to lose no more that night, the count tri- 
unmsphantly tossed the letter over to him, 
that he might see how large his debt was. 

Mr. Johnson looked at it quietly, gave 
him a check for the amount, and walked 
away, with the letter still in his hand, leav- 
ing the count drinking in honor of his suc- 
cess, and chuckling over the check, for it 
was not often that his victims paid so 
promptly and without remonstrance. 

Under the gaslight, in the hall of the sa- 
loon, Mr. Johnson unfolded the letter and 
read: 


“ Tt seems to me, Jones, that you’ve been 
about this job long enough. It’s high time 
that the girl was out of the way! I am in 
more danger from having her in London 
than anywhere else, for now the old lady 
Livingstone and her son are both in the 
city, and going round to all the theatres; 
and my wife says that Mr. Hugh still clings 
to the notion that the child isn’t dead. So 
you see he is likely enough to find her; the 
little devil is Livingstone all over, and looks 
like nobody else in the world. It wouldn’t 
‘take more than one look at her, now she is 
‘grown tp, to tell the old lady and Mr. Hugh 
- both who she is, and then I should be done 
for—and you, too, for you know the agree- 
ment is I don’t pay you unless I get the 
money I expect to myself. The old lady is 
getting sick and nervous, and all the time 
expecting to get found out, and she is so 
keen that she wont believe the young one 
was put out of the way, but is always ex- 
pecting that her father will find her; and I 


can’t get the money that I want to out of . 


her till I can prove to her that there is no 
danger. If I once get the girl into my 
hands, I will take care that there is no more 
danger, I’ll warrant! I’m afraid she’ll es- 
cape me yet, for I believe she’s a witch—she 
wont drown, anyway! How she got away 
’ alive, when that vessel went down in the 
middle of the ocean, is more than I can tell! 
It was a miracle that Jack. Neil and I es- 
caped. I was sure that ours was the only 
one of the boats that lived, and that went 
over bottom upwards half adozen times! It 
makes me mad to think what I’ve been 
through chasing that young imp half over 
the world! But now, Jones, if you'll only 
_ get her to marry and go off with you, and 
you deliver her into my hands. I shall be 


rich for life, and I’ll pay you handsomely, 
as I agreed—though you’ ve had nothing but 
fun out of it; it’s no great hardship to play 
count, and have all the women running 
after you! But it’s a fact, Jones, that you 
ought to have succeeded before now. And 
I can’t have any more shilly-shallying. 
The girl must be in my power within a 
month. If she isn’t I’ll take the job out of 
your hands, and go into it again myself. I 
believe I should have done better if I had 
carried her off in that little theatrical scene 
that you arranged, wher you appeared to 
rescue her from me to excite her gratitude 
towards you. IwishI had! I’ve run greater 
risks than that without getting caught. By 


the way, I hear that Pennant’s circus is 


coming to London, so she’ll have more 
friends than she’s got now. Remember, 
I'll wait a month ,» and no more. 
Then, if the job isn’t done, I'll take it into 
my own hands. Yours, 

DENNETT.” 


_As he read the last word—the name which 
had startled him as he caught sight of it, 
when the count took the letter out—he 
heard a hasty uneven step behind him. 
Turning, he saw the count, with his face 
livid with rage. He snatched the letter 
from Johnson’s hand, and his eyes glared 
upon it like those of a wild animal. 

Miserable scoundrel—spy!’’ he shouted, 
and dealt the young man a blow, full in the 
face, with his clenched fist. The next mo- 
ment he found himself reclining upon the 
marble floor of the hall. But the blow that 
prostrated him had not been a heavy one, 
and he arose the next moment, drew a pis- 
tol from his pocket and aimed it at the 
young man’s head. But in his drunken 
rage he could not take a steady aim. The 
ball entered the young man’s shoulder. He 
fell to the floor insensible. 

The count looked at him with an expres- 
sion of exultation, but the shock had so- 
bered him, and aroused his wits to discover 
fhe best way of escape for himself; for he 
thought it quite likely that the young man 
was dead. 


He listened to the noise of hurrying foot- 


steps. The shot had been heard, of course. 
He lighted a cigar, and was coolly puffing 
at it when some men, startled by the shot, 
reached the hall. 

“Shot himself, I suppose, poor devil!’ 
he said, carelessly. ‘‘He lost heavily to 
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night, and I fancy he had nothing to pay 
‘his debts with. He had better be taken to 
‘the hospital at once. I don’t think he has 
any friends in London. He seemed to be a 
stranger.” 

Such things were not uncommon there. 
‘Nobody asked any further questions. The 
‘young man, still unconscious, was removed 
‘to a hospital, and Count Foscari went on 
his way triumphant and rejoicing. 

He had been in great danger, but he was 
safe now, he thought. The letter which in 
his drunken carelessness he had allowed to 
fall into young Johnson’s hands was now 
safely back in his own, and the young man, 
if he recovered and remembered its con- 
tents, could prove nothing against him; 
even if he should take the trouble to attempt 
to do so, which, unless he had suspected 
him of cheating at play, he was not likely to 
do. For what should he, a stranger, care 
whether he made people believe that he was 
the Count Foscari or not? And he had laid 
‘his plans warily—he and Dennett. It would 
not be easy for anybody to prove that he 
‘was simply Dick Jones, adventurer, and 
perpetrator of almost every species of vil- 
Jany. 

‘** But Dennett isn’t to blame; it’s time he 
had the girl. But it is she that shilly-shal- 
lys, not I. Ishall give her to understand 
to-morrow that I’ve waited as long as I 
shall, and I’m inclined to think that will 
bring her to time! I don’t imagine she has 
any particular regard for me, but she don’t 
like to lose the chance of becoming Countess 
Foscari! It’s a very fine sounding title, 
ha! ha! but all the young ladies say they 
would know at a glance that I was of noble 
birth if they did not know my title. O 
Mary Jane, my beloved spouse, taking in 
washing for a living, in Slab City, Pennsyl- 
vania, United States of America, what 
would you say to know that your devoted 
husband, with a grand handle to his name, 
was going to be married to a young lady 
whose beauty has set half London wild! 
Aud going to make a pretty penny out of it, 
too, by the old fool Follansbee, as well as 
by Dennett !—she’s willing to pay well for 
getting a count for her pet, and she shall¥’ 

While Count Foscari was indulging in 
this soliloquy on his homeward way, the 
young man whom he had shot was raving 
in the delirium which had succeeded to his 
insensibility. 

“O let me go! Let me go! I must save 


“O Dely, my little Dely, I will 
save You! I tell you I will go! She is in 
their power, and I must save her from 
them!’ 

The doctors tried to quiet him with opi- 
ates, while they examined his wound. 

“Poor fellow! It is a pretty bad wound! 
I am afraid it will be a long time before he 
will get out if he ever does!’ said one of 
them, compassionately. 

And for days, while he tossed in a fever 
of delirium, that pitiful cry was kept up: 

“O Dely, my little Dely, you are in their 
power, and I cannot save you!’’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue next day Dely promised to become 
the wife of Count Foscari, on condition that 
he should allow her, first, to appear once 
upon the stage, as she had anticipated. 
Having had that in view from her child- 
hood, a strong ambition had been awakened 
within her, and she did not like to abandon 
all thought of the stage, without giving her 
powers one trial. She thought that her 
debut could not be interrupted, now, as it 
had been in Melbourne, for if Dennett wera 
to appear, among the audience, she should 
be prepared for it, and could not be, fright 
ened, as she had been when he seemed to 
her like one just risen from the dead. Be- 
sides, she had Count Foscari to protect her 
from him, now! 

But the count strongly objected to her ap- 
pearing on the stage. He gently suggested 
that it would be much pleasanter for him 
not to have his future wife known as an 
actress. Dely resented this so proudly that 
he saw at once that he was on dangerous 
ground. He was not sufficiently sure of her 
to dare to insist. Better run the risk of one 
appearance than to lose her altogether, he 
thought; he did not believe there was as 
much danger in it as Dennett pretended. 
She must have changed so much since she 
was a child of four or five years, that there 
was very little danger that her father or her 
grandmother would recognize her, in a 
strange land, and when one of them, at least, 
supposed her to be dead. And then the 
probability of their going to the very theatre 
at which her debut was to take place, on 
that particular night, was very slight. So 
the count reasoned, and yielded to Dely’s 
condition. 
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Miss Follansbee was in a state bordering 
on eestasy. In her opinion it wae a very 
grand thing to be a fine actress—even if it 
were a much happier destiny to be the Coun- 
tess Foscari—and she was enraptured with 
the prospect of Dely’s creating a theatrical 
sensation, and afterwards a still greater sen- 
sation, in society, as a countess, 

The count pleaded very strongly for an 
immediate marriage, promising not to object 
to her making her appearance on the stage 
afterwards. Dely thought this a little 
strange, since he had at first expressed so 
much unwillingness to have her appear then, 
even if she was only his betrothed; but no 
suspicion that he could have any unworthy 
motive for wishing to marry her ever crossed 
her mind, Before a month had passed the 
** star’s’’ engagement—after which Dely’s 
was to come, began, but on the day after her 
second appearance she was taken suddenly 
ill. The manager sent, at once, for Dely. 
He wished to have her see the “ star,”’ 
whose stage name was Madame Albani, and 
obtain ber opinion as to her ability to take 
her (Madame Albani’s) place, for one night. 

The play was Romeo and Juliet, in which 
* he knew she had appeared, at Melbourne. 

The manager escorted her to Madame 
Albani’s rooms, and then left her to make 
her Own impression on the celebrated ac- 
tress. She found Madame Albani reclining 
on a fauteuil—for she was not seriously ill, 
but had taken a severe cold which made 
speaking difficult. Her face was turned 
away from the light, and Dely saw only 
some braids of light yellow hair—as yellow 
as her own, she thought—slightly streaked 
with silver; but when, at Dely’s entrance, 
she turned her face towards her, she was 
surprised at its loveliness. 

She had, apparently, reached middle age, 
and her face bore traces of care and sorrow; 
its prevailing expression was sadness; but 
the complexion was still as fresh and lovely 
as an infant’s, the features were all beauti- 
fully regular, and the large dark eyes were 
soft and sweet, as well as brilliant. In all 
her life, Dely thought, she had never seen 
so beautiful a face. 

Mr. —— says that you can play Juliet,” 
Madame Albani began; and then she rose, 
suddenly, with a startled cry, and her face 
grew white. 

My child, who are you? What is your 
name?’’ she stammered. 


Dely was startled, and her first thought 
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was of Dennett. Could this beautiful woman 
be one of his accomplices? It did not seem 
possible, but Dely’s nervous terror, and her 
constant sense of danger, had made her 
suspicious. 

** My name is Follansbee,” she answered. 
(She was always called, now, by Miss Fol- 
lansbee’s name, and was supposed, by every- 
body, to be Miss Follansbee’s niece. ) 

“And Miss Follansbee, the actress, is 
your aunt?”’ 

Dely answered “yes.’’ She felt an im- 
pulse to tell her whole history to this beau- 
tiful woman, who manifested so strange an 
interest in her, but the fear that she might 
be, in some way, connected with her ene- 
mies checked the impulse. 

Madame Albani sank back on her fauteuil, 
as if exhausted by her agitation. 

“Pardon me,’’ she said; “‘ my excitement 
must seem very strange to you! But you 
look so much so.very much like—like some 
one—a child she was, that I used to know! 
She died, long ago, but it seemed to me 
when I first saw you asif she must have 
come to life again! I have often tried to 
fancy how she would have looked, if she had 
lived to grow up, and you have just the face 
and form that my imagination pictured!’ 

A strange thrill stirred Dely’s heart. 
Might she not have been the child who was 
thought to have died, and had really been 
stolen away? Might not this be the ‘ beau- 
tiful lady,’’ whose memory had haunted her 
from her childhood? This face was not un- 
like the face that she vaguely remembered, 
though marked with traces of time and sor- 
row, as that had not been. 

She opened her lips to speak—to pour out 
the half-forgotten memories of her child- 
hood; but Madame Albani’s voice broke in, 
quiet, and sad, and cold. 

“Tt was an idle fancy. I am not used to 
illness, and this must have disordered my 
nerves alittle, think, Letus attend to busi- 
ness, at once! You can look Juliet, at all 
events; let me see how well you can act.”’ 

And Dely threw herself, at once, into her 
part, thankful after the first moment, that 
her confession had been checked; for what 
could this famous actress, who had lived, 
she knew for many years, if not all her life, 
in France, have known of her childhood? 

Madame Albani watched and listened to 
her, intently, frequently interrupting her 
with suggestions, and expressions of ap- 
proval. 


| 
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When she had finished she expressed her- 
self as being perfectly confident of Dely’s 
ability to fill her place. 

“And you will make much more of a sen- 
sation in it than I, my dear, for you are 
younger and more beautiful!’ she added, 
kindly. 

‘*O, nobody could be more beautiful than 
you!” said Dely, enthusiastically. 

She could not repress that burst of admira- 
tion, though after she had spoken she was 
afraid ,it sounded rather rude. Madame 
Albani was so saintlike and awe-inspiring 
as well as beautiful. 

She smiled a little sadly at Dely’s enthu- 
siasm. 

**T hope your beauty may bring you more 
happiness than mine has brought me, my 
child!’ she said. 

How the tone in which she said “my 
child ’”’ thrilled Dely’s heart, it was so mourn- 
ful and so sweet! Was it her child that had 
died “ long ago?’”’ she wondered. 

“*T want to see you again! I must see you 
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again!’ said Madame Albani. “I hope I 
may be well enough to go and see you act, 
to-night. Now you must go to the rehear- 
sal. I am afraid I have kept you too long.”’ 

And Dely went with Madame Albani’s 
face haunting her, and the sad sweet tones 
of her voice lingering in herears. Even the 
thought that troubled her most now was 
banished—the sudden disappearance of Mr. 
Johnson, which Count Foscari had declared 
he could not account for! It was very hard 
to throw herself into the part of Juliet, at 
the rehearsal, and though she succeeded at 
last, she went home to think of Madame 
Albani, until it was time to dress for her 
debut ;—her second appearance on the stage, 
about which she could not feel for some 
reason the ardor and enthusiasm which she 
had felt in Melbourne. 

She longed for, and yet she dreaded the 
night. Was she oppressed by one of those 
**presentiments’’ which made Miss Follans- 
bee so angry? 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBEB.] 


LoveJoy lived in a pretty 
village, a few miles from the great city. 
She was almost four years old, and lived as 
happily with her father and mother as the 
days were long. She had no brother nor 
sister; but the neighbors’ children came in 
quite often to see her, and they played to- 
gether under the pretty trees, and in the 
tall grass, and she almost thought they were 
all brothers and sisters. 

Besides these playfellows, she had a vari- 
ety of pets that she thought a great deal of; 
and they were very fond of her, also, for she 
was very kind to them, and did not plague 


them, nor be cruel to them in any way. 


There was a great shaggy dog, whose back 
was almost as high as her head when he 
trotted along by her side. Blucher was a 
very dignified dog, and seemed quite proud 
of his little mistress, and guarded her from 
all danger when he was out with her, as he 
had a perfect right to do; for, when he first 
came to live with her father and mother, 
there had been no little girl in the house. 
So, after little faxen-haired Allie came, he 
probably thought he was her older brother, 
and it was his duty to protect her. 
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Then there was the white cat, with those 
great yellow eyes that looked like two but- 
tercups growing in the fence-corner. She 
was a very good cat to Allie, and never bit 
nor sefatched her. But probably she might 
if Allie had pulled her tail, or pinched her 
ears, a8 some naughty little girls do. 

And Allie hada pretty little brown puppy, - 
with long ears that hung down just like 
pieces of velvet. How she used to laugh at 
his capers! He would trot along by the side 
of the old dog Blucher, and bite his legs, 
and bark at him, and try to pick a play with 
him, Sometimes, the old dog would humor 
him, and show his teeth just as though he 
were laughing, or lick him all over with his 
tongue, or knock him over with one sweep 
of his great paw; but generally the old dog 
would trot off out of the other’s reach, and 
lie down in the shade of some great tree. 

But the greatest fun was to see the little 
puppy plague the old cat. He was just 
learning to bark, and he seemed to think 
that the bark was made for nothing else but 
the cat. But the cat always sat very still, 
and never seemed to know that there was 
any plague of a puppy around. However, 
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T’ll warrant one corner of his eye was open, 

so he could see if his tormentor came within 

reach, and, if he did, so he could give him a 

little tap with one of his paws. 

But though little Allie loved all these pets 
very much, she did not think them half so 
pretty, nor half so cunning, nor half so dear, 
as something else that was just beyond her 
reach. They were a couple of the prettiest 
daintiest swallows one could wish to see, 
Early in the spring they came and selected 
a place underneath the porch to build their 
nest. Then they had come many times 
through the days that followed, and brought 
in their mouths bits of mud and pieces of 
sticks, and made them a nice little nest; and 
then they lined it with bits of moss, and 
feathers, and locks of hair. I half suspect 
they got one of Allie’s little curls, too; for 
one day her mother came into the room 
when she was very still, and said: 

** What are you doing, Allie?’’ 

“ Looking at birdie, mamma,”’ said Allie, 
suddenly gazing intently at the nearly-fin- 
ished nest, and laying the scissors down 
very softly behind a book on the table. 

But her mother’s quick ears heard the 
noise, and she mistrusted that Allie had 
been doing something more than look at the 
birds, and was trying to deceive her mother 
just a little bit; so she asked her again: 

**But haven’t you been doing anything 
else, Allie?” 

Allie made no reply, but hung her head. 

“Is not my daughter going to answer 
me?’ her mother continued, looking at her 
sorrowfully. 

But Allie did not speak. She only looked 
at her mother, and then pointed out upon 
the porch. Her mother, looking in the 
direction indicated by her daughter’s finger, 
saw a dainty lock of flaxen hair, and sus- 

the truth at once. 

**Did Allie cut that from her head?’’ she 
asked. 

Allie did not speak, but only nodded her 
head. 

** What for?’ inquired the mother, again. 
“To give birdies to make soft nest.”’ 
**But mother don’t want to lose those 

curls, when the birds can get all they want 

without,” 


“But it’s such hard work, mamma, for 
them to look all day for two or three little 
hairs, when there’s a nice bunch all réady. 
And, mamma,’’ she continued, .earnestly, 
“‘it hasn’t hurt Allie’s head one bit. I 
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cut it off ’way under the other curls.” 

The mother examined the place, and saw 
that that was the case, when she said: 

“But how do you know the birds will 
take 

“*Why, wont they, mamma?” she asked, 
looking as though nearly ready to cry. 

“*They may not see it,’’ said the mother. 

“*O, but they did,” said Allie, her eyes 
brightening. ‘“‘ One of the birds was on the 
nest, and kept his eye on me all the time; 
and when I threw the lock out, he stuck his 
little head out and watched it so comical!’ 

So the little flaxen tress was left upon the 
porch; and a little while after it was gone, 
and Allie saw the end sticking out of the 
nest, 

Allie was very happy after that, because 
she had helped make a soft nest for the little 
birds. Day after day she watched them, 
and longed for the time when she should 
see the little birds, and see the old ones feed 
them. One day she found a piece of spec- 
kled shell under the ‘nest, and asked her 
mother what it was. 

“*Tt came from the nest, I suppose,’’ said 
the mother. ‘‘ They have been house-clean- 
ing, probably.’’ 

**T don’t know what you mean, mamma,” 
said Allie, her great blue eyes looking up 
earnestly. 

“‘ Why, that is what the little birds come 
out of,’ explained her mother. 

“And have they come out?’’ she asked, 
eagerly. ‘‘Are there birds there now?”’ 

“T suppose so. You will see them soon.”’ 

And sure enough she did. One day she 
heard a greater chirping than usual, and, 
running to the window, she saw a little 
mouth raised up above the side of the nest, 
and saw the mother-bird drop something 
into it, when the head disappeared, and the 
bird flew away again. 

Then Allie’s happiness seemed complete, 
and her joy was without bounds. She 
would go softly to the window, lest she might 
frighten the birds, and stand there with her 
eyes eagerly strained to watch their every 
movement. 

Two or three weeks passed this way, when 
one day, upon looking up for the nest, she 
saw that it was gone. It had been very 
warm, and the front of the house had been 
closed all the forenoon, little Allie staying 
with her mother in the back part of the 
house. She gave one look, and then rar 
screaming to her mother. 


| 
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The nest was surely gone. Not aremnant 
of it was left, only the stains on the pillar 
where it had stood, On the porch was a 
long crooked stick that had been used to 
knock itdown with. That was all that was 
left to tell the tale of desecration and rob- 
bery 


what will they do with the dear little birds?”’ 

But her mother made no immediate an- 
swer. Poor woman! She herself was so 
astounded that she came near fainting, and 
staggered to a seat near. 

“I don’t know what they will do with 
them, I am sure,’’ she said, presently. ‘I 
know what they can do with them. It is 
shameful that birds’-nests are not protected 
by law against such wicked boys. It wont 
do for your father to get hold of the boy. 
He would give him such a whipping as he 
would remember forever.”’ 

It made little Allie’s heart bleed when the 
mother-bird and father-bird came to the nest, 
presently, and cried so pitifully when they 
found it gone, They flew around the house 
frantically, darting at strolling cats, as 
though they had been the thieves. The cats 
were none too good to do such a thing, we 


all know; but they were not guilty this time. 
It was a bad, naughty, wicked boy, who 


should have known better. The cats don’t 
know any better, so we don’t wonder at 
their stealing little birds. 

Several days went by, during which Allie 
heard nothing about her birds, only that all 
the good children in the neighborhood were 
vewy sorry, and felt very badly for the poor 
ola birds who had had their little babies 
taken away from them, leaving them all 
alone in the world, 

But one day, a little boy about eight years 
old, who lived at the further end of the 
street on which Allie’s father did, and which 
was occupied by a low class of people, came 
along, and said to Allie, who stood at the 
open window: 

say, little girl, you like to know who 
robbed your birds’-nest?”’ 

Yes,”’ Allie hesitatingly said; for her 
mother had often told her she must not play 
with bad children, and she did not know 
whether she should even speak to them. 

“Well, ll tell yer, if you'll buy mea 
stick of candy some time when you’re out 
by the store.”’ 

Allie did not answer the rude boy, byt 
stood by the window, looking first at the 


“O mamma, the wicked, wicked boys! ' 
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place where the nest had stood, and then at 
the ragged boy in the street. 

“T’ll tell you who it was,” said the boy. 
“Tt was Jim What’s-his-name, that lives in 
the yaller house opposite ours, down on the 
corner of Turtle Street. Now don’t forget 
the candy. I'll lick him for you, if you’ll 
give me three sticks of candy.” 

Then away the boy scampered, leaving 
Allie standing at the window. Allie turned, 
and saw her mother standing in the middle 
of the room. 

‘* Mother,” said she, “‘ that rude boy that 
stopped in front of the house said I prom- 
ised him a stick of candy; and I did not.” 

“I heard it all, and know that you did 
not. But you should come away from the 
window if they stop to talk with you.” 

‘Yes, mother; I will remember. But do 
you know Mr. What’s-his-name’s folks? 
The little boy said that James What?s-his- 
name stole the birds’-nest.” 

Darling little girl! her mother had kept 
her so choice, that she did not know the 
boy’s meaning in using such a phrase. 

‘“*Why, my dear,’’ said the mother, “‘ he 
did not mean that as the boy’s name. Vul- 
gar ill-bred people frequently say ‘ Mr. 
What’ s-his-name,’ and ‘ Mrs. What-do-you- 
call-her,’ when they do not think of the 
name they really wish to use,” 

Several days afterward Allie was out with 
her mother, and got separated from her, 
and was quite alone, when the little boy 
who had spoken to her at the window came 
running up to her, and said: 

*O little girl! stop a minute. I want 
three sticks of candy you promised me; 
cause me an’ Joe Perkins give Jim What’s- 
his-name the darnedest wallopin’ he ever 
had. You know I said I would for three 
sticks of candy. But 1 couldn’t do it alone, 
for he was the biggest; and so I give Joe 
one of the sticks tohelpme. But what d’ye 
think he did with the birds? Well, he 
played with ’em as long as he wanted to, 
and then took ’em down to the run, and 
drowned every one of em. Golly! but I’d 
like to have been there to see the fun! So 
now come, git my candy. Here’s a store 
close by. And I want good big sticks, 
too.’’ 

Little Allie had stood by, quite amazed at 
this long speech, stepping back a step now 
and then, as the boy came too close. She 
could not speak while the boy was talking; 
but now she found tongue to say: 
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““T did not promise you any candy, and I 
did not want you to whip the naughty boy.” 

“Yes you did, too. You said you’d buy 
me one stick of candy if I'd tell who robbed 
the bird’s-nest, and three if ’'d whale him.”’ 

Mother says it is not pretty to contra- 
dict,’ said the good little Allie; “‘ but I did 
not say so. I must go now, for mother says 
I must not talk with naughty boys.” 

“Well, go ‘long, old stingy,’ said the 
rude boy. ‘* You think you’re mighty nice, 
’cause your father’s got more money than 
we folks down the street, and lives in a nice 
house! But I'll be even with you. I'll 
scratch your father’s nice doorplate all up, 
1 will.’”’ 

Little Allie began to cry; but her mother, 
who had missed her, came along just then, 
and took her away from the naughty rude 
boy. 

Little Allie was afraid of the boy after 
this. But one day an officer went by the 
house, taking him off; and she never saw 
him again. He had been stealing some- 
thing, and they sent him away off to prison. 

The next spring other birds came and 
built their nest in the same place, and Allie 
watched them joyously, though she was 


afraid the gaughty boy, or some of his 


friends, would steal the nest. But it was 
not touched, and late in the summer the 
little birds flew away; and she was so glad. 
Every summer, as long as she lived there, 
the birds came; and she took great pleasure 
in watching them. 

But in two or three years her father 
moved away from the little village to the 
great city; and she never saw any birds 
there, except the little yellow canaries her 
mother bought to console her, and she took 
great pleasure in, and cared for them very 
kindly. 

Time passed on, and little Allie grew up 
to bea young woman. When she was eight- 
een years old she had a lover; not exactly a 
lover, cither, but one who wished to be. 
James Morrison came to see her several 
times. He had biack eyes and black hair, 
and was what some people call handsome; 
but there was something about him that 
Allie did not like, and she did not wish to 
see him. But she treated him with civility, 
and he grew bolder. 

One day he asked her to be his wife; and 
she refused, and told him she did not wish 
to see him again. 

* But I’m going off,”’ he said, “ if you will 
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not marry me; and will you not give me 
something to remember you by?” 

““ What do you wish?”’ she asked. 

**O, almost anything,”’ he said. “A lock 
of your hair, maybe.”’ 

“No sir,’’ she answered, very indignant 
that he should ask such a thing. 

“* But you needn’t get so huffy,” he said. 
have one already.” 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ she exclaimed. 
“ How did you get it?” 

“O, quite naturally,’ he said, provok- 
ingly. ‘‘ You cut it off yourself.”’ 

‘*Will you please explain yourself, Mr. 
Morrison?” she said, growing pale. 

“Certainly,” he replied, taking out his 
portemonnaie, and, opening it, taking there- 
from a little silky flaxen tress of hair, and 
holding it up before her. 

‘* What do you mean by telling me that is 
mine, and that I cut it off?’ she asked, 
puzzled very much. 

“Well,” he replied, don’t you recollect 
when you were little, and lived in a country 
village, that one day you cut off a lock of 
your hair with the scissors, and threw it 
upon the porch, for some birds who were 
building a nest there, to line it with?’’ 

“And didn’t the birds get it?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

** Yes,’’ was the reply. 

‘And how came you by it?” 

** You recollect the nest was taken one 
day; ‘robbed,’ I believe they call it?”’ 

** Yes. Did you know the boy who did it?” 

“‘And did he give you the lock of hair?’ 

*“*T took it from the nest myself.’’ 

“And you—”’ 

took the nest. 
have loved—”’ 

** You robbed my birds’-nest!’’ interrupted 
Allie Lovejoy. ‘‘And you tortured the poor 
little birds! Ah! I knew that I did not 
shrink from you for nothing. A child who 
will rob birds’-nests, and torture the little 
fledgelings, will grow up to bea heartless 
man; and as such, I despise you. Though 
you did leave the squalidness of your boy- 
hood, and get yourself an education, and 
amass wealth, there is still that spice of 
cruelty in your heart that would make a 
sensitive and refined woman miserable, 
should she be so unfortunate as to marry 
you.”’ 

Mr. Morrison was very angry when he 
arose to go, and flung the lock of hair across 


And from that day I 
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the room, which Allie stooped eagerly to 
secure. Then she shut the door, as the 
birds’-nest stealer went out, and went back 
into the parlor to weep over the little me- 
mento, and the scenes it brought up—the 
little birds working so busily at the nest, 
this little bit of silky floss she had thrown 
out for a lining, the day when the nest had 
been missed, and the poor old birds crying 
so around the desecrated place where all 
their treasure had been. 

Would my little readers like to know 
what became of James Morrison? He sold 
off all his property, and went to the West; 
to Tennessee, that you have heard so much 
talk of lately, children. He bought a plan- 
tation there, children, and a lot of slaves. 
That was a good many years ago, children, 
before we had any war, and before slavery 
had been abolished by the wise and good 
men of to-day. He treated his slaves very 
cruelly, and everybody disliked him very 
much. You know boys who rob birds’- 
nests, and torture the little birds, are apt to 
grow up very bad, and wicked, and cruel 
men, Well, he had several children, and 
they were not very good children. They 
were a great deal as he had been when he 
wasaboy. They not only robbed birds’- 
nests when they could find them, but they 
beat and cuffed the little boys and girls who 
were slaves, and told lies about them, that 
the overseer should whip them with his 
great ten-foot whip. It was a hard life the 
poor little slaves led, abused by their mas- 
ter and mistress, and the children. 

Then the war commenced, that you have 
heard so much about; and Mr. Morrison 
went into the rebel army, and fought against 


PARENTAL Love.—No love is so true and 
tender as the love our parents give us, and 


for none are we so ungrateful. We take it 
as a matter of course—as something we de- 
serve. Especially may our mothers toil and 
deny themselves, think all night and labor 
all day, without receiving any thanks what- 
ever. From the day when she walks all 
night with us while we cry, to the day when 
she helps to make our wedding-dress and 
gives us those cherished pearls which she 
wore in her girlhood, we do not half recog- 
nize her love for us. Never until we are 
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our brave soldiers, and was one of the men 
who helped hang them to trees, and only 
laughed when they were being starved and 
murdered in Libby, Andersonville, and the 
many other horrid places you have heard 
about. 

And you have heard of guerrillas, too, 
children, who butchered negro slaves, and 
persecuted Union men and women in the 
South, and ‘burnt their houses and drove 
them forth homeless, and did a great many 
other cruel and barbarous things. Well, 
one night when Mr. Morrison was off in the 
rebel army, and after his slaves had all left 
the plantation, the men enlisting as soldiers, 
and the women and children doing what 
they could to help our soldiers, a band of 
guerrillas came through the section of coun- 
try where Mr. Morrison’s family lived, and, 
mistaking his house for one of his Union 
neighbors’, they set fire to it, and burnt it 
down, without awaking the inmates, and all 
of them perished in the flames. 

The next day Mr. Morrison got a furlough, 
and came home ona visit, But he found 
no home to go to; only a blackened mass of 
ruins, which were still’ smoking and smoul- 
dering from the conflagration. 

Then Mr. Morrison stood as one alone in 
the world. Bones lay here and there, and 
masses of half-roasted flesh, the remains of 
his wife and children; and who shall say 
that some memory of a devastated birds’- 
nest, and tortured little birds, and the an- 
guished mother and father birds, did not in- 
trude upon his desolate life and stricken 
soul, as he stood there, and contemplated 
the desolation that one of his own partisan 
bands had created? 


parents ourselves do we quite comprehend. 
Yet is there anything like it? The lover 
may desert us for some brighter beauty; the 
husband grow indifferent when we have 
been his a little while; the friend be only a 
summer friend, and fly when riches vanish, 
or when we are too sad to amuse; but our 
parents love us best in our sorrow, and hold 
us dearer for any change or disfigurement. 
There isn’t much of heaven here on earth, 
but what there is of it is chiefly given ina 
parent’s love. 
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THE LOST KNIFE. 


“O mamma,” cried Freddy, as he sprang 
into the room where his mother was sitting, 
his face all glowing with pleasure, “just 
look here!’ And he held up a pocket-knife 
with a pretty ivory handle. 

“A knife! and a beauty, too. Where did 
you get it, Freddy?” 

“I found it,’ replied the boy. 

“Indeed! Where?” 

“In the road, down by the spring, as I 
was coming home. O, isn’t it elegant!’ 
And Freddy danced about the room, looking 
very happy. 

“IT wonder who could have lost it?” said 
mamma. 

“T don’t know; but I found it, and find- 
ing is keeping,’’ answered Freddy. 

“Ts that so?’ asked mamma, soberly. 

“Why yes. It’s what all the boys say— 
finding’s keeping.”’ 

“Tf you had losta pretty knife, and Henry 
Becket had found it, would you say that 
finding was keeping?” 

The happy look went out of Freddy’s face. 

“But I don’t know who lost this knife,” 
he answered. ‘And it’s mine if I can’t find 
the owner.” 

“Yes; but you must do all you can to 
find the owner. Think, if you had losta 
knife, how sorry you would feel. And may- 
be there’s a little boy just as ‘sorry about 
this one. I wonder who he is, and where 
he lives? I wonder if he isn’t crying about 
it now?” 

This was an entirely new way to look at 
the affair. 


“ Somebody’s very sorry about losing this 
knife, I am sure; and I don’t think my little 
boy can feel very glad because somebody 
else is sorry,’? mamma went on saying. ‘If 
the knife had grown in the road, or dropped 
down from the sky, then you might feel 
happy in finding it; but as somebody has 
lost it, somebody is sorry, and I am sure my 
Freddy would rather find that somebody 
and make him happy again, than keep a 
knife that doesn’t really belong to him.”’ 

Just then a sound of crying was heard in 
the road. Freddy ran to the window to see 
what it meant. 

“Why, mamma,” he said, “it’s Henry 
Becket, and he’s crying as hard as he can. 
I wonder what’s the matter?” 

“Henry! Henry!’ called little Freddy’s 
mother. 

The boy stopped. 

_ “What's the matter? What are you cry- 
ingyabout?”’ 

*O dear! I’ve lost my knife that Uncle 
Paul gave me. O dear!’ answered poor: 
Henry, bursting out afresh. 

“* Had it a white handle?’’ asked Freddy. 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Here it is! I’ve got it! I found it 
down by the spring,’”’ cried the boy, feeling 
happier at finding the owner than he had 
felt on finding the knife. And he was hap- 
pier still when he saw the gladness in Hen- 
ry’s face as he took the knife from his hand. 

We can never find true pleasure, dear 
children, in anything that comes to us 
through another’s loss. 


Brestinec Papa.—A man of considerable 
property, and a great lover of field sports, 
living in the county of Westmeath, hada 
daughter who found the country very dull, 
and asked her father to take a house and 
live in Dublin. This he declined to do, and 
went on with his field sports as usual. He 
was beloved by his neighbors, but one fine 
morning he received a threatening letter. 
He thought no more of it, but in a few days 
he received another, and soon afterwards 
another, and at last one came bearing the 
drawing of acoffin. The gentleman then 
became alarmed, and sent for the stipen- 
diary magistrate. The magistrate inspected 
the letters,ind put himself in communica- 
tion with Dublin Castle. A number of de- 
tectives were sent down, and domiciliary 


visits were made at the homes of all the poor 
people in the neighborhood. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be discovered, but still the threat- 
ening letters poured in, until at last the 
gentleman became alarmed, and moved to 
Dublin. His daughter—a very beautiful 
girl—was shortly afterwards married to the 
man of her choice. When the wedding- 
breakfast was over, and the young people 
were about to leave, the daughter threw her 
arms round her father’s neck, and said, ‘‘Go 
back to the country, father; no one will 
touch a hair of your head; everybody loves 
you. I am the person who wrote the threat- 
ening letters and delineated your coffin. I 
wanted to come to town, and, as you would 
not come, I thought I would adopt the Rib- 
and scheme, and it succeeded.”’ 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to September Puzzles, 
30. Bow. (Beau.) 31. Plan-t. 82. Dou- 
ble-t. 88. Volume. 34. Indent, intend. 
85. Flower, fowler. 


DISTANT 
DIALOGIST 
DISPARAGERS 


88. B-urn. 389. C-loth. 


40. ScruB 41, 
PeaR 
IndiA 
NoD 

42, Eternal Life. 

mend.”’ 44, Repel, Leper. 
Reviled. 46, Thomas Moore. 
72.—Charade. 
My first has wrought much ruin 
Upon this once fair earth, 
Has caused great pain and trouble, 
And to sorrow given birth. 


My second is, by the government, 
Made only for the good 

Of the entire population, 
And universal brotherhood. 


My whole treats of words, 
And how to express thought; 
It may be found in the grammar 
If it be only sought. 
H. Morton. 


13.—Diamond Puzzle. 

A consonant; a cover for the head; a 
boy’s name; a kind of cloth; a river of Eu- 
rope; besides; a consonant. 

T. H. Downie. 


'14.— Word-Square. 
A plant and its fruit; an eloquent speak- 
er; a bird; a celebrated Asiatic king; a 


dressing-table; decorated. 


FIRED 
INULA 
RULER 
ELEMI 
DARIC 
43. ‘* Never too late to 
43. Deliver, 


“Beau K.” 


Hidden Trees. 

lS. Is the slab as short as the board? 

16. The bark is thick, or you could cut it, 

Ti. What makes this ice dark colored? 

78. Is Jason as homely as Sam? 

79. Did the Herald erroneously state the 
matter? WILson. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Prize Anagrams.—( Reptiles.) 
80. Rich Rose used rats. 
81. Glazier, add a rivet, 
82. Mean as lard. 
88. Pale colored cab. 
A copy of “ Elia’s Essays” for the first 
set of correct answers. “Brau K.” 


84.—Geographical Double Acrostic. 

The finals name a city, and the primals 
the country in which it is. 

(1.) An oasis; (2.) A country of Europe; 
(3.) A South American river; (4.) A town 
in Massachusetts; (5.) A city of Prussia; 
(6.) An Austrian river. 

“TTALIAN Boy.” 


85.— Word-Square. 
A kind of fruit; simple; to color; one 
who measures land; a passage. 
T. H. Downe, 


Decapitations. 
86. Behead to stretch, and leave a useful 
conveyance; again, and leave water. 
87. A small vessel, and leave a grain; 
again, and leave a preposition. 


88. Curtail an animal, and leave a city of 
India; again, and leave to move. 

89. A small island off the coast of Africa, 
and leave an English novelist. 

90. An American naturalist, and leave 
the name of a river. “WILD Ross.” 


91.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The 1st is in house, but not in barn; 
The 2d is in cloth, but not in yarn; 
The 8d is in rose, but not in pink; 
The 4th is in eat, but not in drink; 
The 5th is in wealth, but not in fame; 
The whole an animal will name. 

RUTHVEN. 


DELLA. 


92.—Numerical Enigma. 
My whole, composed of 12 letters, is a 
bird. 


My 8, 7, 5, 12, 1, is a river. 


My 8, 9, 10, 4, 11, 2, 6, are phantoms, 
Beauv K.” 


Answers in Two Months. 
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RAT DEN 
RAPID DEBIT 
CAPITAL 
TITAN 
DAN 
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OURIOUS 


A Srratzcic Wasp.—Not long since, 
while reading beneath the shade of a fig tree, 
says a New Orleans correspondent, our at- 
tention was attracted by a peculiar loud and 
shrill buzzing sound, as of some one of the 
bee family in distress. Looking in the 
direction of the noise, we observed quite 
close to us a dirt-dauber, or builder, one of 
the species of wasps so well known for the 
cylindrical cases of mud it builds under eaves 
and on sheltered walls, which it stuffs full 
of certain worms and spiders for its young. 
This wasp had half of its body and head 
down the hole of the equally well-known 
doodlebug, a worm which children pull out 
of their holes by teasing them with a straw 
until they grasp it with their strong nippers, 
and hold on until they are thrown out. It 
was evident at a glance that the wasp had 
gone down the hole of the doodlebug, and 
that the doodlebug soon had him in strong 
grip at great disadvantage, and where the 
wings of the wasp were of no advantage to 
him except to make a noise which might 
alarm his adversary. The contest lasted full 
two minutes, when finally the dirt-dauber 
came out with a jerk. He flew but afew 
inches from the hole, lit upon the ground, 
rubbed his head, and fairly danced with 
pain. 

In a few moments he recovered from the 
effects of his wounds and began making 
short circles over the hole, evidently recon- 
noitering and laying his plans. Presently, 
lighting at the mouth of the hole, he tried 
the earth all about the entrance with the 
skill of an engineer, and selecting that 
which was driest he began to scratch like a 
dog with his forefeet, throwing the dust 
rapidly backward into the hole. We watched 
with intense interest, and could not but ad- 
mire his pluck and determination, for we 
imagine this throwing of dust on his adver- 
sary’s head was only to provoke him to a 
fresh fight. Every now and then he would 
stop and take a cautious peep down the hole 
to observe the effect of his operations. We 
expecied every moment to see him descend 
and make another attack, but it soon be- 
came manifest that such was not his inten- 
‘tion, and it gradually dawned upon us that 
he had a strategic mode of attack based upon 


MATTERS. 


the soundest principles of philosophy, rea- 
son and a thorough knowledge of his adver- 
sary, and of the means he was using to ren- 
der his resistance futile and make him an 
easy captive. ‘ 

By throwing fine dust into the hole the 
doodlebug would soon be smothered, as it 
was necessary that he should have free air, 
unless he climbed upward, as he would do. 
Whenever the worm worked upward to get 
his head above, the fine dust fell behind and 
below him, and thus slowly closed up his 
hole, until, blinded with dust, he poked his 
head out at the top. This was the point 
aimed at, and the moment he showed his 
head above, the wasp pounced upon him, 
seized him by the neck, drew him up, gath- 
ered him in his arms and flew off in triumph, 
though the worm was much the larger of 
the two. Struck with amazement at the 
sagacity, science, skill and engineering abil- 
ity of the dirt-dauber, we carefully sounded 
the hole, and found that in course of five 
minutes this reasoning insect had filled in 
five inches of dust, and put his formidable 
adversary completely at his mercy. 

The most skillful engineers, Todleben or 
Beauregard, could not have thrown up 
earthworks with a profounder calculation 
than this natural engineer. 


A BravutiruL NATURAL OBJECT. — 
Among the strange features of the moun- 
tainous regions of Oregon, ‘‘ Crater Lake”’ 
stands preeminent. A sheet of water of 
some thirty miles in extent is held cuplike 
by the mountain walls on all sides. It is 
remarkable for its great elevation, 6300 feet, 
and for the high vertical sides of its walls, 
which average about 2000 feet, except at a 
single point where they are but a 1000 feet 
high. Its waters are cold, deep and clear, 
and, owing to the altitude, much less dense 
than those of the sea. The view from some 
of the peaks surrounding the lake, of which 
Mt. Scott is the principal one, 10,000 feet 
high, is very fine, and affords a sight of the 
billowy succession of mountain ridges west- 
ward as far as the Pacific Ocean, and east- 
ward of the isolated cones or “‘ buttes,’’ and 
the Blue Mountains of eastern Oregon. 
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FricassEED Cuickens.—Cut up the 
chickens neatly; lay them in a large panful 
of cold water half an hour to extract the 
blood. Then drain and put into just enough 
boiling water to cover them; season with 
pepper and salt; parboil for twenty minutes. 
Fry crisp and brown some thin slices of salt 
pork. When the chicken is sufficiently par- 
boiled, drain it from the water and lay each 
piece into the hot pork-fat. Dust over some 
flour, and fry the chicken a clear brown. 
When done on both sides, lay each piece on 
the platter, neatly, and set where it will 
keep hot, but notdry. Now shake from the 
dredge-box into the hot fat, enough flour to 
absorb the fat. Do not stir it till all the 
flour is saturated; then with a spoon stir 
smooth and pour in, little by little, as much 
of the water in which the chicken was par- 
boiled—which should be kept boiling—to 
make what gravy you need, stirring it all the 
time. When thickened and free from lumps, 
pour on the chicken and serve hot. 


ORANGE Pupprne.—Grate three sponge 
biscuits in enough milk to make a paste; 
beat three eggs and stir them in with the 
juice of a lemon and half the peel grated. 
Pat a teacupful of orange juice and one of 
sugar, with half a cup of melted butter in 
the mixture; stir it well, put it in a dish 
with puff paste around it, and bake slow 
one hour. 


Sponer CAKE.—Four eggs, two cups 


CREAM PuppINe.—Beat six eggs well 
and stir them into a pint of flour with a pint 
of milk, a little salt, the grated peel of a 
lemon, and three tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
when ready to bake stir in the cream and 
wine in a buttered dish. Eat with thin 
wine sauce. 

TEA CAKEs.—Six eggs with cof- 
fee cup of sugar beat together, tablespoon- 
ful of lard or butter; work well; roll out 
and cut small with tin shapes. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Cup Cakr.—Eight cups of flour, with 
one teaspoonful of soda sifted in it; work in 
it two cups of butter or lard; beat six eggs 
with two cups of sugar, two of molasses, and 
one cup of sour milk, with spice to taste; 
beat all together, and bake in a tin pan well 
greased. If you use lard, putin a little salt. 


CorNsTARCH CAKE.—One pound sugar, 
one half pound cornstarch, one half pound 
flour mixed, one half pound butter, six eggs, 
one cup sweet milk, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar. Bake. 


Gen. Grant Cake.—Five cups flour, 
one of butter, two of molasses, one of sweet 
milk, with a teaspoonful of saleratus dis- 
solved in it; five eggs, one pound of raisins, 
one of currants, one teaspoonful of various 
kinds of spice and the whole of one nutmeg. 

CAKE wiTHOUT Ea@s.—One cup of 
sugar, half cup butter, one cup buttermilk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream tartar, three cups of flour. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 

To Empry Featsaers.—When you desire 
to remove feathers from one tick to another, 
rip a place in each tick, then sew the edges 
of one to those of the other, and shake the. 
feathers into the empty tick. 

CHARLOTTE Russe.—Take one ounce of 
gelatine, two tablespoonfuls of water, and 
put it on the fire to melt. Beat one pint of 
pure cream in a bowl till it is thick or frothy. 
Put in two tablespoonfuls of sugar and stir. 
If the cream is not very thick add the melted. 
gelatine. Flour or not as suits you. 

PIcKLED Brans.—Boil young pods in 
water slightly salt, till tender; throw them 
into a colander, with dish over, to drain; 
when done dripping, lay them out on a dry 
cloth and wipe. Pour boiling vinegar over 
them, and you have an excellent pickle. 
These are delicate for use. 


Bex Srtines.—A few drops of coal oil 
applied to parts stung by bees, wasps or 
hornets will give instant relief, it is said. 
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sugar, two of flour, one teaspoonful soda, 
one heaping teaspoonful cream of tartar, 
four tablespoonfuls water, flavor with rose- 
water. 


Ballou’'s Monthly Magazine. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES, 


A distinguished professor was in Edin- 
burgh on a wet Sunday not long ago, and 
desiring to go to church he took a cab, a des- 
’ ecration of the Sabbath for which we trust 
his conscience has often since accused him. 
On reaching the church door he tendered a 
shilling—the legal fare—to cabby,: but was 
a little taken aback when the cabman, with 

stern solemnity, said: 
shillun, sir.” 

The professor, if he has not the Sabbat- 
arianism, has, at any rate, the ‘‘ canniness”’ 
of the Scot—he is a prudent and thrifty 
man; 80, fixing his “eagle eye” (I say the 
singular advisedly, for the learned man 
squints) upon the extortioner, he demanded 
sharply why he charged two shillings. The 
cabman answered drily, with ‘“‘ paw 
humor twinkling in his eye: 

“We wish to discourage travellin’ on the 
Sawbath, sir.” 

The argument was irresistible, and the 
professor paid. 


“* Well, Mr. Miller,’’ said a Yankee, proud- 
ly, to a travelling Scot, as they stood by the 
Falls of Niagara, “‘is it not wonderful?” In 
your country you never saw anything like 
that.” ‘‘ Like that!’ said the Scot; “ there’s 
afar mair wonderfu’ concern no twa miles 
fra whar I was born.” ‘“ Indeed!’ ex- 
claimed Jonathan, with an air of supercil- 
ious skepticism; and pray what kind of con- 
cern may it be?’ “Weel, man,” replied 

Sawney, “it’s a peacock wi’ a wooden leg.” 


A youthful clergyman who recently went 
to enlighten the ignorant, while dealing with 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, was anxious 
to show how dearly the parent loved his 
child. Drawing himself together, and put- 
ting on his most sober looks, he dilated at 
length upon the killing of the fatted calf. 
The climax was as follows: “I shouldn’t 
wonder if the father had kept that calf for 
years, awaiting the return of his son.” 


Jones (who has walked the length of his 
lawn to expostulate with his milkman on 
cruelty to animals); “Do you know what 
happened to Balaam?” Milkman; “ Yes.”’ 
Jones; “Well, what was it?’ Milkman; 


“ The same thing that happened to me just 
now; a donkey spoke to him. Gollang!’ 


George Washington couldn’t tell a lie, and 
that’s what ails the average Vicksburg boy. 
The other day when one of them acciden- 
tally broke a pane of glass in a store window, 
it was touching to see him walk bravely into 
the store and up to the merchant and say: 
“Mr, Blank, I broke a pane of glass in the 
window there, and you can charge it to the 
old man’s account! Put it down as a pound 
of saleratus, and he’ll never know the dif- 
ference!’’ 


A reverend gentleman, during a sojourn 
among the hills of New Hampshire, stop- 
ping at a cottage, inquired of the occupant 
ifthere were any Episcopalians in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘I don’t exactly know,”’ replied 
the dame, “but I believe John shot one in 
a chipm' 

An inquiring Frenchman landing from 
the boat at Dover, deciphered, with the aid 
of his pocket dictionary, an inscription to 
this effect:—‘‘ By order of the Corporation. 
Only ten flies allowed to stand here.’”’ He 
immediately entered in his note-book a re- 
mark, which may be translated as follows: 
“‘ The municipal police are deucedly rigid in 
England. The assembling of flies (mouches) 
even is forbidden.” 

A wife, who had been lecturing her hus- 
band for coming home intoxicated, became 
incensed at his indifference, and exclaimed, 
“0, that I could wring tears of anguish 
from your eyes!’ To which the hardened 
wretch hiccoughed, “‘ Tai-~’taint no use, old 
woman, to bo-bore for water here.’’ 


He was a mean man who, when asked for 


his money or his life, requested the burglar 


to take the life of his wife, as she could not 
possibly live if he died, but he could worry 
along without her. 


particularly uneasy on this point,” 
said the fly to the young gentleman who 
stuck him on the point of a needle, 
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Our Announcement for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Tlustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publication in the Country. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


NO MORE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD EACH PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO 
CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of BALLov’s MAGAZINE 
and Tae AMERICAN UNION, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have patronized their publications for 
so many years, and beg leave to state that 
hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
Chromos to subscribers, they will send THe 
Union and Battou’s Magazine FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward the regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
for Tue Union, and $1.50 for BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE. 

We think this is a much better plan, and 
far more satisfactory than purchasing sub- 
scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 
works of art. 


Sree of postage, instead of Premiums. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish to interest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine. 

Cuivun No. 1.—Four copies of BALLOU’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, only $5.50. 

Cius No. 2.—Six copies of BALLou’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 
$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

Cuivcs No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 
up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, 
all postpaid. 

Sine.e subscrip- 
tion for BALLov’s MAGAZINE only $1.50 


per year, postage prepaid. 


BALLov’s MaGazine and THe Amenrt- 
can Union combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by the publishers. By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 
reading matter for a very small sum of 
money. 


SrINeLE will send 
Tue Unron for one year for 
$2.50, and prepay the postage. Remember, 
Tue Union contains a large amount of 
reading matter, and is one of the best papers 
of its class in the country. 


For $15.00 we will send six copies of Tue 
AMERICAN UNION for one year, and acopy of 
BALLovu’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets 
up the Club, postage for all prepaid, 


ImporTANT Notice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 
way to us through the mails. Post-office 
orders are safe and cheap. 


SpEctaL.—Subscribers can commence at 
any time, and not wait for their subscrip- 
tions to expire. 


IG Be careful, in writing, to gtve State, 
County and Post Ofice for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the Club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 
THE AMERICAN UNION. 
Remember, on and after November, 1875, 

we will send to all new subscribers our publi- GLUBS FOR THE AMERIOAN UNION. . 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
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Oft in the stilly night.’’ 


